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LUDLOW-SAYLOR 
CONTROLLED-TEMPER SUPER-LOY 
WOVEN WIRE SCREENS 


for super-severe service 


e 
SUPER-HARD, SUPER-TOUGH, SUPER-STRONG 


CONTROLLED-TEMPER SUPER-LOY 
WOVEN WIRE SCREENS 
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THIS 700 TON-PER-DAY PLANT IS 11). 231.4), 


THE LIBRARY OF 
CONG. 5S 
SERIAL RECORD 


2 0 1943 


LERT plant operators, faced with the 

problem of delivering huge wartime 

tonnage promptly yet foreseeing the days 

of keen peacetime competition ahead, are 

turning to BUDA Diesel power because it 

offers complete reliability to meet today’s 

overtime demands without a let-down, plus 

exceptionally long life that keeps efficien- 

cy high even after thousands of hours of 

tough service. The BUDA Diesel you in- 

stall for today’s big job will deliver the 

same low-cost power with minimum repair 

One 150 h.p. BUDA Diesel drives the crushers, a second operates a 100 KW and maintenance in the years to come— 

generator, and a 90 h.p. BUDA Diesel drives the log washer at this completely when lower power costs may spell the 
BUDA-powered plant at Dry Run, Pa., owned by Binkley. Bros. and Ober. difference between profit or loss! 


BUDA Engines Will Cut Your Power Costs On: 


Crushers Trucks Compressors 


Washers Shovels Generators 
Conveyors Draglines Carry Scrapers 


Pumps Locomotives Drills 


Write or wire for full information on BUDA’S 
complete line of Diesel, gasoline, natural 
gas and butane engines—from 20 to 340 h.p. 


THE BUDA COMPANY 
HARVEY (Chicago Suburb) ILLINOIS 
GASOLINE and DIESEL ENGINES—20 to 340 H.P. 
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THE RIGHT KIND 
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Hi 1 way to keep your Link-Belt Speeder 
| hat = away at the important production . 

g0¢ uat lie ahead . . . First, if you have not 

al lone so—establish a regular inspec- 


1e, scheduled at definite intervals that 
the occurrence of a maintenance 
yversight. Keep the machine clean 
rly lubricated at all times; check the 
ins, brakes, clutches; tighten bolts 


R today, more than ever, proper 
m ance of essential machinery is 
\ all machinery is essential! 
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BUILDERS OF THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF 
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( A DIVISION OF LINK-BELT COMPANY ) 
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Tue WAGES earned in this war For more than a century, through four 
must be Victory. other American wars, Cooper-Bessemer has 
It will be Victory earned only the hard built dependable engines and compressors. 
way, through superhuman effort. Muscles Today, Cooper-Bessemer is working to build 
..minds... money... time... everything them still better and in vastly larger num- 
must be on the job. bers. They are all going on jobs to win this war. 
As with every loyal American company 

; SS). ASS and individual, our greatest incentive is 
: 4 Victory NOW. Then, when Victory is earned, 


it will be possible to have better and more 





efficient engines than ever before, for peace 


and reconstruction. 


THE COOPER-BESSEMER CORPORATION 


Mount Vernon, Ohio 
Plants at Mount Vernon, Ohio, and Grove City, Pa. 


} 
Cooper-Bessemer 


Engine Builders for 5 [Victories Since 1833 


February, 1943 



































and prove to yourself that 
BEMIS MULTIWALL PAPER 
BAGS are showerproof 


Taxe a Bemis Multiwall Paper Bag, filled 
with your cement, and set it out in the weather. 
Let it rain... let it pour! (If the air is filled 
with sunshine around your plant, use a hose 
to simulate rain.) 


After you’re convinced that the bag has 
been in more weather than it ever will have 
to stand in ordinary use, let it set ‘til it’s 
dry. Then open it, and see how freely the 
cement pours out! 








Protection against sudden showers is only 
one advantage of using Bemis Multiwall Paper 
Bags to package your cement. You'll find that 
these containers are economical. . . that they 
have strength to reduce lost time due to break- 
age on the production line... that they have 
ruggedness to protect your product in transit 
and on the job. 


We'd like to have you know about the 
qualities of Bemis Multiwall Paper Bags before 
you place another bag order. So, we suggest 
you try this experiment soon. We'll send 
sample bags for the trial, if you'll ask for them. 
No charge and no obligation, of course. 
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OFFICES: Baltimore + Boston (| BAG } Indianapolis + Kansas City + Los 
Brooklyn + Buffalo + Charlotte + Chi- Angeles - Lovisville +» Memghis 
cago « Denver + Detroit -« Houston Minneapolis » New Orleans + Norfolk — 





New York City + Oklahoma City + Omaha « St. Louis + Salina + Salt Lake City + Seattle - 
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Proper Lubrication is a wartime must! 


rl yy Reduced friction means increased 
production — call in a Gulf Lubrication 
Service Engineer for effective help 


on your maintenance problems. 


N the high-speed drive for more and more pro- 

duction, that old devil “Friction”’ finds its great- 
est opportunity for damage. Now, more than ever, 
extra lubrication care pays big dividends. 

Here are some of the more important steps you can 
take today to insure continuous full capacity operation 
of your equipment: Check to see that all shafts, bear- 
ings, and gears are properly aligned; check whether 
all moving parts are kept clean; and call in a Gulf 
Lubrication Service Engineer to help you install the 
best possible lubrication practice. 

With a background of thorough training and 
broad practical experience with equipment similar to 
yours, Gulf Lubrication Service Engineers will help 
you obtain maximum production from every unit, 
a minimum of production delays caused by break- 
downs and mechanical troubles, and other worth- 
while benefits. 

The services of a Gulf Engineer — and the Gulf 
line of more than 400 quality lubricants— are avail- 
able to you through 1200 warehouses located in 30 


states from Maine to New Mexico. Write or ’phone 





your nearest Gulf office today. 


FOR VICTORY BUY 


UNITED STATES 
WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS 


February, 1943 





WAR WORK. Haye SG 


Cy. to Nazi-land, forced to la- 
bor in a mine under the cold 


eyes of a brutal guard! Perhaps an 




























ill-timed blast will end your misery 





... for life is cheap in War Work, 
Nazi Style. 

Not so—over here. A vast army 
of men are devoting themselves by 
choice to the task of supplying war- 
time’s tremendous demand for coal, 
iron, copper, stone. . .. This is War 
Work, American Style—and every 
life is valuable. For the man who can 
safely blast down tons of ore and 


rock is an essential worker in your 





fight for freedom. 

We are making Primacord-Bick- 
ford Detonating Fuse for use in quar- 
ries and open pit mines, where it 
speeds production for war, as it has 
for peace; produces more power from 
explosives and reduces the hazards 
of blasting. 


Victory begins underground! 


THE ENSIGN-BICKFORD CO. 
SIMSBURY, CONNECTICUT 
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WE BUILD 


Rotary Kilns 
Rotary Coolers 
Rotary Dryers 
Rotary Slakers 
Scrubbers 
Evaporators 
Jaw Crushers 
Gyratory Crushers 
Reduction Crushers 
Crushing Rolls 
Grinding Mills 
Ball Mills 
Rod Mills 
Tube Mills 
Pug Mills 
Wash Mills 
Feeders 
Rotary Screens 
Elevators 








TRAYLOR 
Iype H 
Blake 


PROVIDED the capacity you are 
planning for is not too large—and PRO- 
VIDED most of your sales are in small 
sizes—and if you'd like to do the job 
with a minimum number of crushers (as, 
of course, you would), then the Traylor 
Type H Blake Jaw Crusher is your best 
“buy.” 

You see, the Type H is fitted with 
CURVED JAW PLATES (using the prin- 
ciple of the Bell Heads and Curved 
Concaves that have made Traylor Re- 
duction Crushers famous), and that 
means that you can crush MORE stone 
FINER, without increasing the horse- 
power consumed. 


Taking a size 18” x 36” machine as 
an example—an ordinary Blake crusher 
with old style straight jaw plates will 
produce about 42 T.P.H. at its smallest 
practicable setting (2!/.”) using 65 H.P. 


The Type H will crush about 77 T.P.H. 
to this size—and about 46 T.P.H. to 1}/2” 
requiring only 60 H.P. IN ADDITION, 
the wearing metal consumed per ton of 
output is MUCH LESS in the Type H, 
and product contains less waste fines 
and is more cubical, both because the 


curved jaw plates eliminate all choking. 


The Frame of the Type H is made of 
steel plate, full welded throughout, the 
Pitman Shaft Bearings are separate and 
the simplified and improved Swing Jaw 
Suspension is wear and power saving. 
Built in eight sizes from 8”x12” to 
30” x 42”, the Type H has a wide range 
of application covering almost every or- 
dinary requirement. Investigate the 
Type H Blake Jaw Crusher, to your 
profit! Our representative is available 


for consultation at any time. Write us! 










SEE BULLETIN 2105 
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ENGINEERING & MANUFACTURING CO. 








MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS ALLENTOWN. PENNA.,U.S.A. 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO SALT LAKE CITY LOS ANGELES SPOKANE 
3416 Empire State Bldg. 2051 One La Salle St. Bldg 101 West Second South 8t 919 Chester Williams Bldg S. 2707 Rhyolite Rd 
B. C. EQUIPMENT CO., LTD. 
551 Howe St., Vancouver, B. C. 
Export Department — 104 Pearl St., New York City. Foreign Sales Agencies: London, Lima, San Paulo, Rio de Janeiro. Buenos Aires, 


Santiago, Valparaiso, Autofagasta, Oruro, San Juan, P. R. 
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SPEED PRODUCTION with 





1g rock or dirt at high speed re- 


quires speed in all operations. Koehring 


Dumptors save seconds every time the 
load is éunest.. inte Sec- 
onds saved speed production. Rock or 
dirt is dumped equally fast and the load 


is dumped clean every time... ready 
for full load every trip. KOEHRING 
DUMPTORS HAUL ROCK OR DIRT 
FASTER THAN ANY OTHER METHOD. 


KOEHRING COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE ¢ WISCONSIN 






















Care for your equipment...to 
keep it working. Your con- 
struction equipment must give 
longer service ...until new 
equipment is again available. 
Keep it in repair...lubricate it 
regularly... handle it carefully. 
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Here Is Why the Belts You Use 
Should be Built with the What Happens 


CONCAVE SIDE / fase 


V-Belt Bends 
A very simple test (pictured above) will show you the great importance of 
the Concave side. To make this test, take any V-Belt and bend it as it bends in 
going around its pulley. With your fingers, grip the sides of the bending belt. 
You will feel those sides change shape. Fig. 1, (on the right) shows what this 
shape-change does to a straight-sided V-Belt. Note the out-bulge of the sides. 





Now look at Figure 2. There you see how differently the same shape-change 
affects a V-Belt built with the patented Concave side. The Concave side merely 
becomes straight—and this makes the bending belt exactly fit its sheave groove. 
There is no side-bulge. This means that wear is distributed evenly over the whole 
side of the belt—insuring longer life! Also, the whole side of the belt uniformly 
grips the sheave wall. This means heavier loads are carried without slippage— 
a real saving in belts—which conserves one of the nation’s vital resources—rubber! 


Only belts built by Gates are built with the Concave side, a Gates patent. 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


GATES >: DRIVES 


ROPE 


Chicago, Ill. New York City Atlanta, Georgia a Los s Bagetes, Cal. Denver, Colo. 


549 West Washington Z , f ie 738 C. & S. Natl. Bk. Bldg. 224 d Br vay 





Dallas, Tex. Portland, Ore. San Francisco, Cal. 


W. Sth Avenue 


February, 1943 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS DIESEL TRACTORS IMPORTANT 
FACTOR IN HELPING PIT AND QUARRY MEN MEET 
INCREASED DEMANDS OF WAR The sights are set 


even higher for 1943! More material than ever is 
needed! Your thinking will be kept at a higher pitch 
figuring out ways and means of increasing production. 


A salvation for many pit and quarry men is the 
worry-eliminating performance of their Allis-Chalmers 
2-cycle Diesel tractors. They can depend on them. 
Depend on ‘em to work thousands of tough hours 
‘ without overhaul or major repairs. Depend on ‘em 
to purr around the clock, day after day if necessary, 
without constant nursing and attention. They will 
handle bulldozing and scraper work easier — strip 
at a faster clip ... haul supplies in a hurry .. . build 
and maintain roads quicker . . . keep trucks rolling 
smoothly with minimum breakdowns...enable more 
material to flow to the aid of our armed forces! They 
will help meet the new challenge to your industry! 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


RACTOR DIVISION-MILWAUKEE-JU. S. A. 















Powerful, fast-working 2-cycle Diesel tractors speed 
up stripping and road-building — there’s more zip, 
less gear-shifting, load-lugging power! Operate on 
ordinary Diesel fuels. 


- 


CARE IS PROTECTION 


Inspect and overhaul your tractors at frequent 
intervals. Keep tracks at proper tension, make 
wear take-up adjustments as necessary, replace 
worn parts before they can damage the sur- 
rounding mechanism, lubricate according to in- 
structions. Call in the skilled help of your Allis- 
Chalmers dealer for inspections, overhauls, re- 
builds, repairs. Proper care means longer life! 
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Hopper-bottom, bulk-cement car over pit and 


Fuller-Kinyon Pump. 





Fuller-Kinyon Stationary Pump in pit underneath 


hopper-bottom car. 





Fuller Rotary Single-stage Compressor which 
plies air to Fuller-Kinyon Pump. 
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FULLER-KINYON SYSTEM 


UNLOADS HOPPER-BOTTOM CARS 
AND CONVEYS TO BARGES 
eee 


FULLER ROTARY COMPRESSOR 


FURNISHES AIR FOR THIS CONVEYING SYSTEM 


This efficient method of unloading and trans- 
ferring bulk Portland cement from cars to barges 
is employed by a railroad company on the Hudson 


River, New York City. 


Cement is received in hopper-bottom cars and 
discharged by gravity to a Fuller-Kinyon Station- 
ary Pump located in a pit directly underneath 
the car. Cement is conveyed by the pump through 
a short pipe line to the edge of the dock. For 
ease of manipulation in loading barges, a 
flexible rubber hose is coupled to the end of the 
pipe line, this hose being swung in any direction 
for attaching to connections entering the hatches 
of the barge. Loading rate, 400 barrels per hour. 
AFuller Rotary Single-stage Compressor furnishes 
air for this conveying system ... air when and 
where needed, and at pressures to do the work 
most economically. 


Fuller-Kinyon Systems have many applications. 
You too, may have a loading, unloading or trans- 
porting problem that can be solved with this 
system. 


FULLER COMPANY 


CATASAUQUA, PENNSYLVANIA 
Chicago: 1144 Marquette Bldg. 
San Francisco: 421 Chancery Bldg. 
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—3,140,000 tons for the year 1942! 

This is the production of six Cedarapids 

Crushing plants operated by the Concrete 

Materials and Construction Co. of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Here’s the equivalent of 3055 miles of 20 ft. highway 

from San Francisco to New York, 2% in. thick — 
enough stone to pave four Alcan Highways! 





Getting things done is what counts today, and out 
of today’s performance comes the guidance to the selec- 
‘tion of machinery that is going to assure a successful 
business tomorrow. Cedarapids Equipment brings you 
the advantages that will help you meet competition 
after the “Duration.” 


Cedarapids plants can be engineered for your aggre- 
gate producing needs. From the great Morok Plant (the 
only plant giving Big Production at low cost that is 
completely portable) to the smallest screen or crusher, 
there is Cedarapids equipment that will fit your future 
plans. Learn about Cedarapids equipment now. Come 
to Headquarters for aggregate producing equipment. 


1OWA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Cedar Rapids « lowa 
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Follow this BASIC BEARING PRINCIPLE 


% for today’s longer 
bearing life under con- 
tinuous load! 


% for tomorrow's 


more compact design, 
more efficient perform- 
ance, more economical 
maintenance! 


% for greater bearing 
capacity in any dimen- 
sional limit! 


ROLLWAY’S aicut-ancup toapinc... 


“better because it’s simpler” 


War has engineered complexity out of 
design, made simplicity a “must”. But in ; a " 
bearings—the point around which most de- vite stress localization, no wedging pres- 
signs evolve—Rollway’s right-angle loading sure, no danger of rollers pinching against 
long ago reduced load problems to their two _ the radius of the race. 


— components—pure radial and pure Standard Sizes for Most Applications 
thrust. 
S.A.E. or American Standard metric 


= - - dimensions and tolerances are avail- 
versal. You know that every radial load and able for most applications a wie 
every thrust load is carried full-on, AT . -— 
RIGHT ANGLES TO THE ROLLER ‘2ée_ ° sizes and types that are 


7. wh . “engineered to the job.” Avail yourself 
AXIS. No oblique forces, no uncomputed of Rollway’s specialized bearing ex- 
resultants affect your design. 


perience. Send your design or change- 


The underlying principle is basic and uni- 


+ + + HF 


And every part of every load is supported over sketch for free, confidential bear- 
by solid, cylindrical rollers of uniform ing analysis and recommendation. No 
cross-section. There’s no weak point to in- obligation. 


* TYPE MCS DOUBLE WIDTH RADIAL 
BEARING COMPANY, INC., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
BUILDING HEAVY-DUTY BEARINGS SINCE 1908 WY A rR % ay | x, 
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13-B Telsmith Gyratory Crusher 


RALPH E. MILLS, of Roanoke, Wa., 
who heads the general highways con- 
tracting firm bearing his name, owns 
the completely modern Telsmith- 
equipped Arlington Stone Co. plant 
at Leesburg, Va. He not only knows 
highway constructionand materials, 
but the kind of quarry plant equip- 
ment best suited to turn out crushed 


stone for highway construction. 


@ Has Mr. Ralph E. Mills’ choice of Telsmith “Cost of lubricating oil is not included,”’ says Mr. 
equipment for his own quarry plant been justified by Mason M. Schoolfield, Plant Supt. ‘‘The figures do in- 
results? Let’s look at the record of the 13-B Telsmith clude all manganese costs—because there haven’t been 
Gyratory Crusher. Used as an intermediate crusher for any. It is still operating with the original concaves and 
plus 24", it takes the feed from the primary at 80 to 90 mantles. We bought two sets of concaves, one standard, 
tons per hr. the other extra thick to make smaller stone . . . the ex- 

During the first sixteen months of the plant’s opera- tra thick set has operated about four-fifths of the time. 
tion, this Telsmith Gyratory Crusher worked 3,941 hours, Both sets are still in good condition. The largest single 
and crushed 190,595 tons. Repair parts cost $126.77. item in the above cost figures was not crusher parts at 
Labor charged to crusher maintenance: $55.73. Total all, but a new set of V-belts. In view of the type stone we 
crusher upkeep for 16 months: $182.50—less than 1/10¢ are handling here, I think the figures are very remark- 
per ton! And the stone crushed is particularly hard and able!’ You can get results like this in your plant—with 
abrasive. Telsmith equipment! Get Bulletin Q-15. 


SMITH ENGINEERING WORKS, 504 E. CAPITOL DRIVE, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Cable Addresses: Sengworks, Milwaukee—Concrete, London Q-7 

Room 1604—50 East 42nd St. 211 W. Wacker Drive 713 Commercial Trust Bldg. 19-21 Charles St. G. F. Seeley & Co. Mines Eng. & Equip. Co. 
New York City Chicago, Ill. Philadelphia, Pa. Cambridge, Mass. Toronto, Ont. San Francisco—Los Angeles 
Brandeis M. & S. Co. Charleston Tractor & Eqpt. Corp. Roanoke Trac. & Eqpt. Co. Clift L. Preister Wilson-Weesner- Wilkinson Co. 
Louisville, Ky. Charleston, W. Va. Roanoke, Va. 911 S. 3rd St., Memphis, Tenn. Knoxville and Nashville, Tenn. 


Minus 2',” material passing grizz- 
ly. and discharged from 13-B 
Telamith Gyratory Crusher, drops 
onto 28" x 35’ Telsmith Belt Con- 
veyor, is carried to Telsmith No. 7 
Belt Elevator with 43” centers and 
goes up to two 4x10 Telsmith 
Pulsator Screens (left) over stor- 
age bins. Any one of the five 
finished products can be re-con- 
veyed from bins to the Telsmith 
No. 36 Gyrasphere Crusher (right, 
with Telsmith Gyratory on ex- 
treme right) for re-crushing into 
34", Ve" or %' chips, 
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THAT JUST SHOWS, BILL, 
THAT A PIPE DOESNT HAVE TO 
BE HEAVY TO BE STRONG : 








nditions are extreme, pipe requirements 
jured with commendable care and cau- 
when the job merely involves the ordinary 
lerate and low pressure conditions, there is 
tendency to lay aside the slip sticks and 
fy ‘Standard Thickness Pipe” right down 


, that explains why so 


has been used, and is 


for services like those 
Of course it serves its 


enough—BUT—when 


ill the way, you'll find 


ime requirements can 
adequately and with 


| service life to spare by 
ng Taylor Spiral Pipe. 
re important, you'll find 


stalled cost of Taylor 


nn less than HALF that of 


ickness. 
y of dollars always was, 
will be, a sufficiently 


TAYLOR 





reason. 








Change to TAYLOR 


SPIRAL PIPE FOR: 


@ High and Low Pressure 
Water Lines. 

@ Low Pressure Steam and 
Air Lines. 

@ Steam and Diesel Exhaust 
Lines. 

@ Vacuum and Suction 
Lines. 

@ Blower Piping. 

@ Sand and Gravel Lines. 

@ Industrial Gas Lines. 

@ Oil and Gas Gathering 
Lines. 

@ Swing Pipe 

@ Spray Pond Piping. 

@ Hydraulic Mining. 

@ Dredge Lines 








Spinal, 





Taylor Spiral Pipe has been proving that for more than 40 years— 


good reason for using Taylor Spiral Pipe wherever 
it can be used. But today you have an even better 
Taylor Spiral Pipe averages about half the 
weight of the heavier pipe it so well replaces. So 
when you use Taylor Spiral today, you are making 
a real contribution in conserving vital steel. 


Switching to Taylor spiral for serv- 
ices like those listed is made prac- 
tical by the range of sizes and 
variety of fittings. Thicknesses range 
from 18 to 6 gauge; joint lengths to 
40 ft. All types of end joints, all 
kinds of fittings and “specials” or 
fabricated assemblies are produced, 
providing a complete service with 
undivided responsibility. Why not 
consider it for that next job. 


xk 


TAYLOR FORGE & PIPE WORKS 
General Offices & Works: Chicago, P. O. Box 485 
New York Office: 50 Church St. 
Philadelphia Office: Broad St. Station Bldg. 


} PIPE 
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-have proved their | 


ability to stand up 
in this toughest of 
all iron ores 
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The almost limitless supply of the 
iron bearing rock Taconite (25 to 
30% iron) in the Lake Superior 
ranges has suddenly become a 
very important source of iron, be- 
cause of the rapid consumption of 
other surface ore deposits. 


Digging in Taconite is possible 
only with the toughest equipment. 
The PMCO Welded Dipper has 
proved its ability to stand up for 
prolonged periods of constant use 
in mining Taconite. 


# aah. 







Over three years in Taconite and 
still going strong, this 4% yard 
PMCO Welded Dipper is working 
every day to dig iron for battleships. 
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We operate the largest and most complete manganese steel foundry in the United States 


PETTIBONE MULLIKEN CORPORATION 


Established .1880 


4710 West Division Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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We are proud to serve our 
country in the production 
of war materials, and to 
have been awarded the 
Novy E’’ for EXCELLENCE. 
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Many plants engaged in the pro- 
duction of crushed stone, gravel, slag and 
various industrial minerals are handi- 
capped due to the inability to produce 
the more finely crushed sizes in suffi- 
cient quantity to meet today’s emergency 
demands. Where such conditions prevail, 
the answer will be found in the installa- 
tion of a Symons Cone, the Crusher now 
serving most modern crushing plants en- 
gaged in fine crushing operations. 


If you require greater output of more 
finely crushed materials, follow the ex- 
ample of the leaders in the industry who 
are users of Symons Cone Crushers. 


NEW YORK - LOS ANGELES * LONDON ~ TORONTO MAGNET 





SYMONS CONE CRUSHERS 
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ENNEDY STONE PREHEATER 
AND DEHEATER 








40% 


SAVINGS IN FUEL 






20% INCREASE IN CAPACITY 


Plus 


C Batter Product! 


It has been known for many years that better lime could 
be made in rotary kilns than in vertical kilns, but at a con- 
siderable handicap in price. 


The great length of former types of rotary kilns, some- 
times exceeding 400 feet, has failed to solve the problem 
of efficiently reducing the temperature of the exit gases. 


Now, thanks to the KENNEDY principle of preheating and 
deheating, it is possible to make a high-grade lime of bet- 
ter quality than was formerly obtainable in long or short 
kilns at greatly reduced cost of production. 


This principle permits the effective recovery and use of 
the exit gases, and in actual operation has shown 40% 
saving in fuel, with capacity increased 20°/, and more. 


Short kilns employing the KENNEDY method also acquire 
an internal glaze which lessens the wear on kiln liners, low- 
ers the power requirements, and reduces the formation 
of kiln rings. 


Overburned and underburned lime is practically elimi- 
nated. Coal feed and lime calcination are switchboard 
controlled. 


KENNEDY-VAN SAUN 


Also Manufactures 


CRUSHING, SCREENING, 
AND ELEVATING 
EQUIPMENT 


Pneumatic Transport Systems 
Pulverized Coal Equipment 
and 
STEAM GENERATORS 


Write for one of our 
Engineers to call. 





Ask for Bulletins 401 and 770 


ENNEDY-VAN SAUN mre. « ENG. corp. 


2 PARK AVE. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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WET OR DRY GRINDING 


- | 4 
— OPEN OR CLOSED 
| | CIRCUIT 


a2 
ALSO AIR 
SWEPT FOR 
GRINDING 
AND 
DB) PAINIC 
e 












. ™ 

-- ENGINEERS 
MANUFACTURERS OF BALLMILLS 
REET SINCE 1895 NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Here’s a jaw crusher (the 
Austin-Western 2540) that's 
built to take it and to “dish 
out” a big volume of 
crushed stone. 


Tonnage Rates 


COSTS PER TON TAKE A NOSE DIVE when this big job starts up. 

It’s been carefully engineered to operate smoothly and economically, at 

higher speed—and is of the force feed, overhead eccentric type; a type 

which has proven itself best for rugged, general service. 

Frame, of heavy, welded steel plate, provides an unbreakable assem- 
cr SP Roll a a oe bly. Shaft is extra large and jaws extra deep. The bearings used are over- 
for fine reduction crushing. Chain driven rolls size and self-aligning—the finest built and the most economical to operate. 
make possible a wide variation in product size Austin-Western builds 
and assure long service. 

a range of crusher sizes 
to meet various Capacity requirements. Also roll crushers, like that 
illustrated, and a line of portable plants and accessory equipment 
to serve every pit and quarry need. For the duration, our output is 
earmarked for essential war use. If we may serve you on such work, 
our engineers will be glad to cooperate. THE AUSTIN-WESTERN 
ROAD MACHINERY Co., Aurora, Illinois, U.S.A. Distributors in 
Principal Cities. Cable Address: AWCO, Aurora. 


The 2540 installed on the job and working—notice 
the product going up the conveyor. ae 


BUILDERS OF  FIAD MACHINERY 


Austin(,,..)Western 
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rts from industry everywhere are telling how 
riplate lubricants are helping to prevent shut 
; and repairs. Some of these stories are almost 


id belief. 
ryone engaged in war produc- 
owes it to his Government... 
it to himself... to see what 
plate lubricants will do to increase 
duction. Lubriplate is different. 
»t to be compared with ordinary 
ind greases. Lubriplate arrests 
essive wear. It protects machine 
igainst rust and corrosion. It 
\ins a wear-resisting protective 
n bearing surfaces. There are 
riplate lubricants to meet all oper- 








ON GUARD 


AGAINST FRICTION 














MACHINE PARTS ARE 


HARD TO GET 


You can help make the ma- 
chinery you now operate last 
much longer without trouble, 
/ delay and expense of repairs 
and replacements, by using 
Lubriplate lubricants. 


ating requirements, high and low temperatures, and in 
the presence of water and steam. Even under certain 
chemical conditions Lubriplate is performing in aman- 


ner thar would be impossible with most 
conventional lubricants.. Lubriplate 
outlasts ordinary lubricants many times, 
therefore it is extremely economical. 

In these war days when production 
is vital and machine replacement parts 
are hard, or, impossible to get, Lubri- 
plate lubricants will materially help 
keep machines running efficiently and 
at reduced power consumption. Write 
today for copy of ‘“*The Lubriplate 
Film” containing much valuable 
information. 


LUBRIPLATE DIVISION 


FISKE BROTHERS REFINING COMPANY 


NEWARK, N. J. 


WRITE FOR T 


S 


NAME 


INCE 1870 


THE DEALER 


TOLEDO, O. 


NEAR You 
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When Contractors and Quarrymen Need 
Maximum, NON-STOP Production— 


they specify a DIAMOND PLANT 


4,000 tons per day! 7 months’ continuous run! 
Operating time 84° of scheduled time! Re 


RECORDS LIKE THESE sults like these don't grow on trees, but they 
SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES do reward the good judgment of men who 


1942—S.W. Ordnance nl select DIAMOND "“ROTOR-LIFT” Plants for 


) 1ONn¢ ‘ 95 lan s urn ge ou ‘ 
sa aged TO 4,000 TONS PE R DAY the biggest and most urgent assignments in 
on a one million ton ageregate project You ; P 
can't ‘ee that without BIG capacity, and the America Ss vast War program 
toughest kind of “no-shut dow! dependa 
bility. 

° T 4 a) 5 7 

iedl-ctite Wisieen Ordnance eb he Exclusive DIAMOND “ROTOR-LIFT 

producing 2” minus crushed gravel for road Gives You Unequalled Advantages 


way sub-base and railroad ballast. DIAMONI) 
No. 95 plant. 


Started—May 12, 1941 Each unit in the DIAMOND portable plant 
Rane —Nevemser 6, 1941 crusher, roll crusher, vibrating screen, conveyor: 
Calendar time—179 day 24 hours a day y P fob hy 
an wee AOes Siapeed me—4,291 a proven veteran, individually. In addition, the com 
ours 
Scheduled operating time—3920 hour plete DIAMOND Plant is designed as a synchronized 
Actual operating tim 3320 hours f - oa +} " _ 
or 84% OF SCHEDULE D TIME unit, perfectly balanced for smooth operation and 
Aggregate production—463,223 cubic yards maximum capacity, ruggedly built for long, non-stor 
119 cu. yds. per scheduled ho ir for entire ; J d ’ - } 
period service with an absolute minimum of stoppage for 
139 cu. yds. per actual operating hour 


maintenance. 





WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE for complete infor- 
mation and prices on plants or any individual 
units or installations. Our engineers will 
gladly help you to solve any crushing, screen 
ing or conveying problems. 


DIAMOND PORTABLE PLANTS 
IN MANY SIZES AND TYPES 


QUARRY PLANTS—port. and sta 
No. 20—Portable, non rotor-lift 
—_—_— No. 36—Portable, rotor-lift 

No. 65—Portable, rotor-lift 

No. 95—Portable, rotor-lift 














DIAMOND IRON WORKS, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 
AND THE MAHR MANUFACTURING CO. DIVISION 
1801 Second Street N. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Portable washing-screening Pla 

Portable and stationary Crushers 
Vibrating, rotary and scalping 
Screens, Conveyors, bins feeders 





etc. 
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Enlarged reproduction free on request 


| Servant of Freedom 














' 
ervant of all America is ducts and sanitation systems are 
Construction Industry. contributing to our people’s health. A CHALLENGE 
ng the war it is helping The present shortage of steel, and 
’ = : With the return of peace, Con- of wire rope, challenges each 
, ur enemies. W ith victory . - ? i . member of the Construction In- 
ji “1 ; th struction will bring in its train ever dustry to make each length of 
tion will again serve the . ‘ oe : 5 a ees we 
. new and greater contributions to- wire rope now in service last 
e progress of free men. longer than ever before. Every 
: ward the better life for all. man who uses or handles wire 
rope can help. 
\merica’s vast network * * * We will be glad to furnish free 
s ; , - , : , copies of the helpful book ““Know 
ys, bridges and airports Wickwire Rope is proud of the Your Ropes,” which gictusss the 
x to free men from barriers __ privilege of helping the Construc- right and wrong ways to use wire 
les abe rope. TAKE UP THE CHAL- 
ce, time and transporta- tion Industry in its engineering LENGE—WRITE FOR YOUR 
massive dams are accomplishments. . . in quarries, COPY—AND MAKE SURE 
a ins ANY NEW MEN KNOW THE 
w-cost electricity avail- on highways, in the building of RIGHT WAYS... . Address 
ore and more millions dams, bridges, and structures of Wickwire Spencer Steel Company, 
‘ "F oe > * ‘. 500 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
| | burdens... vast aqua- all kinds. 





PYRIGHT 1943, WICKWIRE SPENCERM STEEL COMPANY 
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Sales Offices and Wercheoseet Weiceeien, New York, Chicago, Buffalo, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
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( THAT DRILL WE 
JUST GOT WONT 
START!! 














Starting up a new drill—When you receive your 
new rock drill, paving breaker, or other air tool, 
first fill the oil pocket with a good grade of light rock 
drill lubricant, S. A. E. 20 viscosity in winter, 30 
viscosity in summer. Be sure to blow out the hose 
before connecting. A shot of oil in the air inlet before 
hooking up does no harm. Make certain you have 
removed all wooden or metal plugs the manufacturer 
has placed in the external ports to keep out the dirt 
while the machine is on its way to you. 


yertisements 


of EXet ci work 


maxim 
‘ 4} minimum 


epairs 
he whole seri 
RI Cartoons 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Dallas, Texas Philadelphia, Pa. 
Detroit, Mich. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
El Paso, Texas Richmond, Va. 
Ironwood, Mich. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Boston, Mass. 


Buffalo, N. ¥. Lexington, Ky. St. Louis, Mo. 
Butte, Mont. Los Angeles, Calif. Victor, Colo. 
Chicago, IIl. Milwaukee, Wis. Wallace, Idaho 


Cincinnati, Ohio New York, N. Y. Washington, D. C. 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS 
Purves E. Ritchie & Son, Ltd., 658 Hornby St., Vancouver, B.C. 
Whitehall Machine & Tools, Ltd., Galt, Ontario 








BUT WONT DOA. 
THING TO-DAY 











— 
WHEN DID YOU 
OIL IT? 


DID YOU 

BLOW OUT 
THE 
HOSE 
BEFORE 
| CONNECTING ? | 

















Salt Lake City, Utah 





Lubrication —We cannot repeat too often — be sure 
to lubricate the drill before starting it. A machine 
void of oil will run for a short while, but eventually 
will heat up and stick. Be sure to blow out the hose 
before connecting. Bits of rubber or other trash may 
cause the valve or piston to stick. Lack of oil may 
result in a ‘‘scuff’’ or “pick-up’’ which must be 
removed before the drill will run right again. Read our 
“Driller’s Handbook”’ for directions as to what to 
do in such instances. 
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iT SO SLUGGISH 5 a 

























YOURE USING 
THE WRONG 





IT SHOULD 
BE 30 
VISCOSITY 
IN SUMMER 
20 IN 
WINTER 

















Don’t use heavy oil — For hand-held rock drills, 
paving breakers, clay diggers, and back fill tampers, 
the oil must be light — 20 viscosity S. A. E. in winter, 
30 viscosity in summer. Don’t use heavy, dirty, or 


COMPANY 


inferior lubricants. 


THE CLEVELAND ROCHE 


Subsidiary of The Cleveland Prevmatic fool ‘Compeny 
CABLE ADDRESS: “ROCKDRILL”  — 


LEADERS IN SRILLING EQUIPMENT 
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The diversion of fuel oil and natural gas to war produc- 
tion needs is an ‘“‘alert signal’’ to plant operators that 
it is time to change to coal. 


In converting your plant to operate with pulverized coal, 
you can install the modern Raymond Bowl Mill with 
assurance of greater economies than ever before ... as 
based on its proved record of efficiency in more than The arrangement shown 
500 installations. above is a typical appli- 


It is today’s standard direct-firing unit for rotary kilns, cation of the Raymond 
burning lime, dolomite, cement or magnesite. Capable Bowl Mill in firing a 
of running months at a time without shutdowns. Low Rotary Kiln. 
operating and maintenance costs. Its savings often 
amortize the investment in less than two years. 


The Raymond Bowl Mill handles any grade or moisture 
coal, maintains uniform grind at all times, dries and 
pulverizes simultaneously. Adjustments and _ lubri- 
cation made from outside while mill is running. 


It provides easy and close control with dustless and 
noiseless operation. 


Ask for Bowl Mill 
CATALOG No. 43 


Raymond PuLverRizerR Division 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 
1321 North Branch Street CHICAGO 


pal Cit In Canada: Combustion Engineering Corpora 
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“TIN FISH” 


Buel! Dust Recovery Systems helped produce it! 


That ‘“‘tin fish’ (tor- 
pedo to landlubbers) is 
in intricate mechanism 
of more than 10,000 
pa these parts are forged; 

propeller, are cast; but 

ned and finished to the 
fi ind uncontrolled dust 
a the line might seriously 

That is why Buell Dust 
Re s have so many uses in 


or instance, Buell Dust 


Re s are used to control _ installations can be made to handle any 

dust yn with shake-outs and gas capacity from 300 c.f.m. up. 

the 1 rough finishing of cast- : 

in hining operations, Buell Factual 28-page book. Write for and ES ope 
: = eae . Oo. insta 
eq ently eliminates a haz Bulletin Q-2. thiog se I 


ardous nuisance. In many installations, 
Buell’s big job is the recovery of critical 
materials that would otherwise be lost 
as dust. 


Only Buell Dust Recovery Systems use 
the patented van Tongeren cyclone — an 
ingenious “shave-off” design that permits 
exceptionally high recovery efficiency at 
low operating cost. Buell cyclones have 
no moving parts and require practically 
no supervision because large openings 
prevent clogging. Buell equipment is built 
for long life and trouble-free service, and 


TAKES TO WATER 





Pi eine INF 


Reso Ge sear exe 


Pa as oo wy. SS 








BUELL ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 
12 Cedar Street, Suite 5000, New York others, 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 












BUY WAR BONDS AND MAKE THE AXIS BITE THE DUST 
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Henry Crown Leaves 
Material Service to 
Enter Armed Forces 


Henry Crown resigned as board 
chairman of the Material Service 
Corporation, Chicago, to enter the 
army as a lieutenant colonel in the U. 
S. Engineering Corps on January 6. 
He is the ninety-seventh member of 
the Material Service organization to 
enter the armed service which in- 
cludes his son, Ensign Robert Crown 
and one of the company’s vice-presi- 
dents, Captain Stuart S. Colnon. 

In a letter addressed to the em- 
ployes of the Material Service Cor- 
poration, Lieut. Colonel Crown calls 
attention to the fact that, although 
the late Colonel Horatio B. Hacket’s 
position as president of the company 
has not yet been filled, no company 
sacrifice is at all important as com- 
pared to any possible help toward 
winning the war. 


Michigan Alkali, Ford 
Company, Consolidate 


Consolidation of the Michigan A\]- 
kali Company and its affiliate, the 
J. B. Ford Company, under the 
name of Wyandotte Chemicals Cor- 
poration has been announced. 

E. M. Ford, president of Michigan 
Alkali, was elected president of the 
new company at a meeting of the 
board of directors, assuming the 
office which was to have been taken 
by his father, E. L. Ford, who died 
suddenly on December 20. 





Cement-Workers' Wives 
Win Nutritional Award 


The first charter for a Health for 
Victory Club in Oklahoma has been 
awarded to wives of workers of the 
Dewey Portland Cement Company 
at Dewey, Oklahoma, and has at- 
tracted national attention to the or- 
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ganization. The wives recently com- 
pleted three months of intensive 
training in nutritional work and 
meal planning. Each month a home- 
economics instructor conducts classes 
in which each woman is provided 
with a meal planning guide and a 
cook book for the following month. 
The menus include lunchbox ideas 
and are planned to be both nutritious 
and appetizing on a minimum 
weekly food budget, allowing for 
seasonal foods, rationing and food 
price fluctuations. Moving pictures 
and charts are used as a means of 
dramatizing the course. 


Asks Damages Following 
Gravel-Pit Drownings 


Damage suits asking a total of 
$45,000 from the City of North 
Platte, Nebraska, have been filed in 
the district court there as the result 
of the drowning of three boys in a 
sand-and-gravel pit last May 11. 

In the suits, the city is charged 
with negligence in maintaining the 
pit within the city limits without 
adequate guards or protection. Par- 
ents of the youths filed the action. 





Coming. 
Events 


February 16-17, 1943—Chi- 
cago. Annual convention, Na- 
tional Concrete Masonry Asso- 
ciation, Sherman Hotel. (No 
machinery exhibit. ) 

February 16-17, 1943—Chi- 
cago. Annual meeting, Sand 
Lime Brick Association, Sher- 
man Hotel. 

February 17-18, 1943—Chi- 
cago. Annual meeting, Amer- 
ican Concrete Pipe Associa- 
tion, Drake Hotel. 
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Expect Declines in 
Aggregates, Cement 
and Lime Shipments 


Car-loadings of gravel, sand and 
stone during the first quarter of 1943 
are expected to be 5.7 per cent. 
lower than in the corresponding 
quarter last year, according to esti- 
mates compiled by the 13 regional 
Shippers’ Advisory Boards. 

On the basis of these estimates, 
loadings of gravel, sand and stone 
are expected to total 365,345 cars in 
the current year first quarter, as 
compared with 387,533 actual car- 
loadings in the same period a year 
ago. 

Cement car-loadings are expected 
to drop 8.8 per cent.—from 108,968 
to 99,375, while lime and plaster 
car-loadings during the first quarter 
are expected to drop 10.3 per cent., 
from 39,713 to 35,620. 


Carter-Waters Assumes 
Control Over Haydite 


The Haydite Corporation, Kansas 
City manufacturer of lightweight 
concrete aggregate, has become a 
division of the Carter-Waters Cor- 
poration, also of Kansas City. 

The change includes the manage- 
ment of the Haydite plant at Kan- 
sas City and the direction of sales 
throughout the Middle West. Mrs. 
Dan Servey, whose husband was 
president of the Haydite Company 
until his death, will continue her fi- 
nancial interest in the product. 

Haydite owes its origin to experi- 
ments 20 years ago of Stephen 
Hayde, a brick manufacturer. He 
burned in a kiln shale taken out of a 
Kansas City bluff. The result was a 
lightweight clinker, greatly  ex- 
panded under heat, which floated in 
water. Concrete engineers became 
interested with the result a new ag- 
gregate for concrete was developed 
which has found many uses on ac- 
count of its light weight. 
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Court Voids Leases 


of Gypsum Deposits 
on Indian Lands 


The N York state law adopted 
in 109 under which the National 


Gypsum Company obtained gypsum 
mi! es on ‘tthe Tonawanda 
Ind Reservation has been de- 
clar and void” by Federal 
Jud lol Knight in an opinion 


cal the leases. 

Knight decided in a 30- 
pa n reviewing the question 
{ 


yf leases that the United 
St rnment, suing on behalf 
of tl lonawanda Indians, was en- 
tit] nmary judgment declar- 
in | void the legislation and 
the ranted under it. 

It directed that the com- 
pany { h an accounting of any 
prof rived under the leases, al- 
thoug! iccounting is limited to 
the t the suit was started. 

l thority of Section 85 of 
the |] iw of New York State, 
the leases were issued for a 
20-5 dd on April 26, 1922, 
but <tended in 1936 for an 
add I i\¢ years commencing 
M 

rl irt’s decision also points 
out ther lease could be ar- 
ran the gypsum company 
thr Federal Government. 


New Venezuela Firm to 
Mine Asbestos for U. S. 


A tant new producer of 


asb upply United States’ 
ne El Tigre Asbestos Com- 
pan juillo, Venezuela. This 
con a large part of the 
Tin leposit about 100 miles 
west cas. The asbestos is 
foul lly in cross-fiber vein- 
let t excellent quality, simi- 
lat properties to the best 
Car fiber. Drilling has been 
con t the mine and an ore- 





Paid Circulation of Pit & Quarry 
Among Nonmetallic - Mineral 
Producers in Recent Years: 








1942 (May) 6,513 
1941 (November 6,179 
(May) 5,945 
1940 (November) 5,397 
(May) 5,037 
1939 (November) 4,641 
(May) 4,617 
1938 (November) 4,496 
(May) 4,366 
1937 (November) 3,971 
CONTIN SLY (May) 3,772 
FOR 25 YEAR 1936 (November) 3,654 
THE LAR e 
PRODUC H 
fropucek ~=—-s»: 78% increase 
IN THE FIE in 5/2 Years 
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PRODUCTION 


20 Milli ns off Barrels 
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SHIPMENT 


STOCKS 


30 mbhiens Barrels 
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The Port!and-cement industry in November, 


1942, produced 16,241,000 barrels, shipped 


14,627,000 barrels from the mills, and had in stock at the end of the month 12,231,000 barrels 

of cement, according to the Bureau of Mines. Production and shipments in November, 1942, 

showed increases of 8.8 and 6.6 per cent., respectively, as compared with November, 1941. 
Portland-cement stocks at mills were 30.7 per cent. lower than a year ago. 





body of 3,000,000 tons containing 3 
per cent. fiber of Grade 6D or higher 
is reported. The plant, now 70 per 
cent. completed, is designed to treat 
960 tons daily and produce 6,000 
tons of asbestos per year. The bet- 
ter grades will be exported to the 
United States and the shorter fibers 
used for the local market. 


Walker Fellowship in 
Gravel Research Open 


The University of Maryland in 
coéperation with the National Sand 
& Gravel Association offers the 
Stanton Walker fellowship for re- 
search on appropriate problems re- 
lated to the sand-and-gravel in- 
dustry. Fellows enter upon their 
duties on July 1, and continue for 
24 months, including one month 
each year for vacation. The fellow- 
ship amounts to $600 for the year 
and is paid in twelve monthly in- 
stalments. Opportunity for an in- 
crease in stipend is offered those fel- 
lows demonstrating more than aver- 
age capability and interest. 

This fellowship is open to gradu- 
ates in engineering from an ac- 
credited college or university who 
are qualified to undertake graduate 
study and research work leading to 
a master’s degree. Applications 
will be received up to May 1, 1943, 
and forms may be secured by writ- 
ing to the dean of the graduate 
school, University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park, Maryland. 


Erratum 


In the reviews of the sand-and- 
gravel and crushed-stone industries 
published in the January, 1943 issue 
of Pir AND Quarry (pages 77 and 
86), the charts heading the two ar- 
ticles showing output for the vears 
1933-1942 were inadvertently trans- 
posed by the printer. 





MONTHLY LIME SHIPMENTS, 1941-1942 
AS REPORTED TO NATIONAL LIME ASS'N 





Thousands of Borreis 
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According to data collected by the Na- 
tional Lime Association, 63 companies in 
November, 1942, shipped 139,052 tons of 
lime (104,503 quickline; 34,549 hydrate). 
Reporting companies represent 40.7 per 
cent. of the association's total capacity of 
record. Based on PIT AND QUARRY'S es- 
timates for the remainder of the industry, 
the total shipments for the month by all 
plants were approximately 400,000 tons. 
Shipments of lime by users for November, 
1942, were: 





Quick- Hy- 
lime drate 
Use (tons) (tons) 
Agricultural 287 2,387 
Building ; 18,443 12,171 
Chemical 85,773 19,991 
Total .. . 104,503 34,549 
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Steel Producers to 
Cut Fluorspar Use 


to Avert Shortage 
The War Production Board has 


announced conclusion of a voluntary 
agreement by steel producers to re- 
duce their 1943 consumption of 
fluorspar by 10 to 15 per cent. under 
the 1942 rate. This action was 
taken to avoid an expected shortage 
of 50,000 tons of metallurgical grade 
fluorspar in 1943. 

The fluorspar section of the WPB 
is seeking to increase imports and 
stimulate domestic production of 
fluorspar. About 80 per cent. of the 
nation’s output now comes from the 
Kentucky-Illinois fluorspar district, 
which has suffered a loss of produc- 
tivity because of a serious labor- 
shortage. 

According to the WPB, every Fly- 
ing Fortress represents the utilization 
of 1,500 pounds of fluorspar and 
every 27-ton tank 150 pounds. 

Arrangements are being made to 
import foreign spar in substantial 
quantities from Mexico and New- 
foundland. In normal times, the 
United States supplies most of its 
own needs easily. 

Domestically, price revisions have 
been made upward to encourage 
production. Average prices paid for 
the metallurgical grade have recently 
been increased by about $3 a ton, 
the 85-per cent. calcium fluoride- 
5-per cent. silica spar now bring $28 
a ton in Illinois and Kentucky. 

Extensive explorations are being 
made by the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
and the U. S. Geological Survey to 
uncover new deposits. Drilling has 
been completed on several important 
new sources in the West and the 
WPB is assisting in the development 
of projects in Illinois, Kentucky, 
New Mexico, Colorado, Utah, and 
Idaho. These new projects are ex- 
pected to account for upwards of 
40,000 tons of new fluorspar produc- 
tion per year. 


Rock Dusting Urged to 
Stop Coal-Mine Blasts 


Acting under the authority granted 
by the Federal Coal Mine Inspec- 
tion Act, approved May 7, 1941, the 
Bureau of Mines during the past 
year has been conducting regular 
safety inspection of all coal mines. 
The job of the specially trained coal 
mine inspectors is to probe unsafe 
and hazardous mining conditions 
which through injury and death to 
workers, and destruction of property, 
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could slow down production and in- 
crease the cost of coal. These ex- 
perts are making recommendations 
for improving health and safety fac- 
tors affecting over half a million 
workers in more than 6,000 large 
operating coal mines. 

Among the _ practices recom- 
mended by the Bureau of Mines in- 
spectors is that of using rock dust to 
prevent explosions. Pure limestone 
or dolomite produces the best rock 
dust as these dusts have a low silica 
content, little tendency to cake, and 
a light color that aids illumination. 
Bureau of Mines officials feel that 
its recommendations in this regard 
have stimulated rock-dusting prac- 
tices throughout the country. 


Missouri Uses Record 
Amounts of Agstone 


Agricultural-limestone use _ estab- 
lished a new record on Missouri 
farms in 1942 despite labor shortages 
and other handicaps, according to a 
report from the Missouri College of 
Agriculture. The farmers purchased 
1,694,000 tons, 137,000 tons more 
than in 1941. That peak would have 
been larger if facilities had been 
available to provide 750,000 tons or- 
dered but not delivered. 

During the last five years more 
than 5,500,000 tons were spread. 





Erects New Building 
to House Equipment 


The Dearborn Concrete Products 
Company of Aurora, Indiana is 
erecting a new building to house its 
concrete-block plant. Considerable 
new equipment will be installed. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


For years the publishers of 
Pit and Quarry have been ab- 
sorbing the continually rising 
costs of the materials and labor 
used in its publication in an ef- 
fort to be of maximum service 
to its readers. However, in or- 
der partially to offset them it 
has become necessary to raise 
the annual subscription price to 
$2. This change is being made 
reluctantly but can not be 
avoided, as there is no reason 
to believe that these costs will 
not rise still further. The in- 
crease will become effective 
with the March, 1943, issue. 


PIT AND QUARRY 
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Building Volume in 
1942 Highest Ever; 
25° Above 1928 


Construction contracts to a total 
of $8,255,061,000 were awarded in 
the 37 Eastern states during the cal- 
endar year 1942, F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration has announced. This was 
37 per cent. greater than the total 
for the preceding year, and nearly 
25 per cent. greater than the figure 
for the previous high-record year, 
1928. Building contracts, amount- 
ing to $5,714,458,000, increased 34 
per cent. over their 1941 volume; 
heavy engineering contracts, amount- 
ing to $2,540,603,000, increased 46 
per cent. over the preceding year. 


52 Quarry Employees 
Covered by Insurance 


Recently a group-insurance policy 
was issued on the lives of 52 em- 
ployees of the Tigertail Quarry, 
Inc., of Dania, Florida. The total 
amount involved is $62,500, and the 
protection was placed by the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of 
America. The amounts of insurance 
on the individual employees range 
from $1,000 to $2,000 each, depend- 
ing on the rank or position held. 
The policy includes hospital and 
surgical expenses. 

It was issued on the contributory 
basis with the employees paying 
part of the premium and the em- 
ploying company assuming the rest 
of the expense. New employees 
will be eligible upon the complet- 
tion of three months’ continuous 
service. 


Canada to Develop 
Marginal Deposits 


The Canadian Department = of 
Munitions and Supply has an- 
nounced a $10,000,000 fund avail- 
able for the development of mar- 
ginal and submarginal ore deposits 
to supply critical materials, includ- 
ing graphite, and mica. Negotiations 
between the Metals Reserve Com- 
pany, of Washington, led to estab- 
lishing this fund for the purpose of 
increasing domestic production and 
acquiring stock-piles of minerals es- 
sential to war production. 


The Buffalo, New York, plant of 
the Lehigh Portland Cement Com- 
pany has been awarded a Treasury 
Minute-Man certificate for the rec- 
ord of its employes in war-bond sub- 
scriptions. Out of 157 employes, 149 
are war-bond subscribers. 
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CURRENT BUSINESS INDICATORS 





[N HIS annual message on 
state of the union deliv- 

d before the new Con- 
on January 7, Presi- 

nt Roosevelt stressed the 


net present planning for the 
post \merica. This was no trial 
ballo« for post-war planning in 
Wast n has long since passed 
that st Several government agen- 
cies | been at work since our en- 
tran o the war attempting to 
evolv eptable answers to the in- 
num e complexities which sur- 
round post-war problems. 

ly Congressional message the 
President spoke of freedom from 
want the right of full employ- 
ment | assurance against the evils 
of al jor economic hazards—as- 
suram it will extend from the 
cradle the grave.” The new social 
security program is now ready for 
anno ment and it is certain that 
it wil de for wide extension of 
Soci irity protection and bene- 
fits wing closely the principal 
poin ned in the Beveridge re- 
port f British social security. But 
far 1 » important is the program 
still under discussion for full employ- 
ment r the war. Most officials 
are on production for em- 
ployment as a desideratum, but the 
mecha have not yet been worked 
out f iring, through adequate 
gOvel t controls, the full utiliza- 
tion nation’s productive ca- 
pacity in peacetime within the 
fran f the private-profit sys- 
tem. Ir of the lack of finality 
of any the plans which have thus 
far be repared, there is little 
point [ present time in specu- 
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lating on the possible directions 
which this program, once definitely 
formulated, may take. Whatever the 
program, however, it is certain that 
it will provide for some form of defi- 
cit spending by the government, 
with large-scale public-works proj- 
ects figuring importantly as a means 
of absorbing the service men released 
from the armed forces. 

Indicative of the spending heights 
which the government is prepared to 
scale is the President’s budget re- 
quest of $109,000,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1944; 
over $100,000,000,000 constitute ex- 
penditures for war. As a result of 
these new costs, the national debt is 
expected to rise to the all-time peak 
of $210,000,000,000. 

A staggering war-production pro- 
gram is on the books for the year 
ahead, a year which seems sure to 
prove the crucial one in the present 
struggle. The importance of ade- 
quate production planning in order 
to provide the maximum striking 
power against our enemies—a thesis 
which has occupied much space on 
this page—is well illustrated by a 
situation which has been widely 
commented upon in the past month. 
In all quarters, public and private, a 
great deal of concern has been ex- 
pressed over the heavy toll which 
enemy submarine activity is exacting 
from our ocean transportation re- 
sources. This trend is particularly 
alarming in view of the recent state- 
ment by British naval authorities to 
the effect that the Axis is building 
submarines at a rate far greater than 
we are sinking them. One of the 
most effective answers to the under- 
seas raider is undoubtedly acceler- 
ated production of naval escort 
vessels, but this required expansion 
is hampered by the fact that these 
vessels require much the same com- 
ponents as other production pro- 
grams, particularly the synthetic 
rubber and high-octane gasoline 
plants. Since there is already a crit- 
ical shortage of many of these com- 
ponents, basic decisions as to the 
relative urgency of the various pro- 
grams must be effected, and the war 
effort thereby impaired, unless by 
rearranging production schedules in 
any or all plants turning out the 
critical components it proves possible 
to make better utilization of their 
facilities and thus to obtain the re- 
quired output at the required times. 
Obviously, the latter alternative is 





the more desirable, but because of 
the late recognition given to central- 
ized production scheduling as one of 
the fundamental principles underly- 
ing efficient war production, there is 
no guarantee that sacrifices of some 
segments of the munitions program 
in favor of greater escort production 
can be avoided. 

In the meantime manpower con- 
trol is slowly but surely being ex- 
tended to cover the 270 industrial 
areas in the nation regarded by the 
War Manpower Commission as im- 
portant. In his last monthly prog- 
ress report Mr. McNutt character- 
ized labor turnover as the primary 
manpower problem of the nation and 
the first steps taken by the War 
Manpower Commission in each area 
are therefore being directed to the 
stabilization of employment in the 
35 industries or activities which have 
been designated as essential. 

The curtailment of civilian indus- 
tries will be further extended in the 
coming months, in order to make the 
maximum materials and facilities 
available for the production of mili- 
tary supplies. Heretofore civilian 
goods producers have been the resid- 
ual claimants for the materials they 
require, but the War Production 
Board is now engaged, in connection 
with its Controlled Materials Plan, in 
setting up a program which will pro- 
vide for the allotment to each such 
producer of a stipulated quantity of 
materials for a stipulated amount of 
output. The output quotas for each 
industry will be designed to fill only 
the minimum essential needs of a 
civilian economy with its belt pulled 
tight. For this reason it is only fair 
to assume that the flow of materials 
to these industries will be no more 
than a mere trickle. 
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AUTOMOTIVE REPLACEMENT PARTS. 
Production and delivery of automotive 
replacement parts for civilian use are 
given further protection under Limitation 
Order L-158 as amended January 26 by 


the Director General for Operations 
The first change made by the amend- 
ment establishes the sequence of deliv- 


eries by producers of replacement parts. 
Since replacement parts are sold to 
vehicle owners without requiring a pref- 
erence rating, the bulk of purchase 
orders transmitted through the distribu- 
tors and dealers to producers are un- 


rated. Lack of a rating on such orders 
makes it increasingly difficult for the 
producer to schedule his production, 
especially in view of the fact that a 


certain number of purchase orders that 
reach him are from the Army, Navy or 
prime contractors and, therefore, carry 
ratings. As a result of this situation, a 
considerable quantity of automotive re- 
placement parts, originally produced 
for civilian use, is being diverted to other 
purposes. 

The new amendment will correct this 
situation by authorizing producers and 
distributors to deliver replacement parts 
without regard to ratings on purchase 
orders bearing preference ratings of 
AA-3 or lower. Thus, when a producer 
or distributor receives an unrated pur- 
chase order for replacement parts, he 
may now schedule his delivery as though 
the unrated purchase order actually bore 
an AA-2X rating. This will further in- 
crease the availability of replacement 
parts for civilian vehicles. ‘The original 
order authorized producers of automo- 
tive replacement parts for civilian use 
after September 1, 1942, to extend a 
rating of AA-2X to obtain materials 
needed for their production. 

The second change made by the 
amendment invalidates purchase orders 
for replacement parts for delivery to or 
for the account of the Army or Navy of 
the United States, or the Maritime Com- 
mission, unless they bear a_ preference 
rating of AA-1 or higher. It is ex- 
pected that this provision will also help 
to preserve distributors’ stocks for civil- 
ian use. 


ANGLEDOZERS.—The use of alloy steel 


in angledozers or trailbuilders, in bull- 
dozers, and in repair parts for both 
these construction equipment items, is 
prohibited after February 1, by Limita- 
tion Order L-217, Schedules III and 
IV, issued January 23 by the Director 


General for Operations. The basic order 
L-217, issued November 17, 1942, pro- 
vided for the application of simplifica- 
tion and conservation measures to con- 
struction machinery and equipment pro- 
duction through the issuance of sched- 
ules affecting specific equipment. Power 
control units, prime movers, and anti- 
friction bearings are exempted from the 
denial of the use of alloy steel in both 
Schedule III, covering tractor-mounted 
angledozers or trailbuilders, and Sched- 
ule IV, covering tractor-mounted bull- 
dozers. Producers may also such 
alloy steel as is in inventory or in transit 
to them on February 1. 


use 


ELECTRIC MOTORS.—A_ purchaser of 
an electric motor must show that the 
horsepower of the motor he is applying 
for is no greater than that required to do 
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the job, according to a provision in Gen- 
eral Conservation Order L-221, an- 
nounced December 4, 1942 by the Direc- 
tor General for Operations. Officials of 
the General Industrial Equipment Divi- 
sion pointed out that it has been the prac- 
tice of industry for many years to “over- 
motor,” that is, to apply greater motor 
capacity than necessary for the job to be 
done. As a means of stopping this prac- 
tice, the order applies certain measure- 
ments by which the actual power re- 
quirements may be related to the horse- 
power of the motor applied for by the 
purchaser 

L-221 prohibits the delivery or ac- 
ceptance of motors, unless they comply 
with certain standard specifications and 
are of the simplest practicable, mechan- 
ical and electrical design. It also re- 
quires the purchaser -to certify and show 
reason why he must have a motor of a 
special type; and it restricts the use of 
such special types to the conditions and 
the purposes for which they are re- 
quired. For example, it limits the use 
of explosive-proof motors to hazardous 
locations. 

One of the important conservation 
provisions in the order applies to both 
motors and generators. It requires the 
applicant to certify that he has made 
every reasonable effort: (1) to adapt 
idle motors or generators in his posses- 
sion, (2) to obtain used ones for his pur- 

and (3) to repair or recondition 
his existing equipment. 

Where used equipment can not be 
secured within a reasonable time by the 
applicant, it is suggested that he make 
his needs known to WPB’s Surplus Used 
Equipment Branch, which will assist him 
in meeting them. 

It is estimated that the conservation 
and simplification provisions in the order 
will save in one year about 15,000,000 
pounds of copper, 55,000 tons of carbon 


pose, 


steel and 150,000 pounds of stainless 
steel. 

The order became effective December 
10, 1942 

BAGS.—An amendment to Conserva- 


tion Order M-221 relating to the use of 
textile and paper shipping bags, issued 
by the War Production Board on Jan- 
uary 13, 1943, reads in part as follows: 


Section 3067.1(b) (i) 
After April 1, 1943, no user shall pack any 
eans, cement, chemicals, feed, fertilizer, flour, 
eal or cereal, nuts, salt, plaster, potatoes, 
ice, seeds, starch, or sugar in new textile or 
per bags other than bags of the following net 
veight capacities 
2 pounds 
pounds 
10 pounds 
2 pounds 
10 pounds 
100 pounds or over; 
Provid that the following commodities may 
| ked as follows 
Cement in 94-pound bags 
Plaster in 60- and 94-pound bags 


15-pound bags 


one-bushel and two-bushel bags. 


On Tanuary 25 an informal conference 
of WPB officials and representatives of 
some of the industries and bag com- 
nanies affected by the order was held at 
the War Production Board. Consider- 
able discussion centered around the pos- 
sible inclusion of lime and _ limestone 
products under the general term “chem- 








icals’’ as covered in M-221, according to 
W. Vernon Brumbaugh, secretary, Na- 
tional Lime Association. The several 
practices ia the lime industry of packag- 
ing quicklime in odd sizes of bags to 
contain cubic-foot quantities of the ma- 
terial and ground limestone in 80-pound 


bags for the agricultural trade were 
pointed out. It was emphasized also 
tha’ even for the customary 50-pound 
container for hydrated lime the bags 


were tailor-made for each company’s 
product. Data were submitted to show 
the number of paper bags used for pack- 
aging quicklime, hydrated lime, and 
limestone as compared with other com- 
modities packed in such containers. 
The association reports that no spe- 
cific mention of quicklime, hydrated 
lime, and ground limestone will be made 


in the new order, which means that 
M-221 will not cover or regulate the 
packing of these commodities at the 


present time, at least. If, later on, it is 
deemed advisable to attempt a standard- 
ization of paper bag sizes for lime and 
limestone, for the purpose of conserving 
kraft paper, the WPB will consult the 
lime industry before any definite action 
is taken. 

As for cement, the revised order will 
be limited to Portland cement and will 
not regulate the packaging of masonry, 
slag, hydraulic, or other special type 
cements. 


FLUORSPAR UNDER CONTROL.—Be- 
cause of the growing shortage of fluorspar 
for steel production, shipments by pro- 
ducers to users of both metallurgical and 
ceramic grades of fluorspar will be con- 
trolled by WPB. This program which 
began in January, 1943, forbids any pro- 
ducer or shipper to ship fluorspar to per- 
sons appearing on Restricted Shipping 
Lists, sent to producers each month by 
WPB. Letters outlining the operation 
of the program have been pro- 
ducers and users of fluorspar. 

The control is established under 
Regulation No. 1, which provides that 
no person may accept delivery of any 
material if his inventory of such material 
is or will become by reason of such de- 
livery greater than a “practicable work- 
ing minimum.’ Knowingly making de- 
liveries where acceptance is prohibited is 


sent to 


likewise forbidden by the regulation. 
From the monthly reports of stocks 

received each month by WPB, it is 

known which consumers have an inven- 


tory larger than a “practicable working 
minimum. Persons to whom shipment 
will be forbidden (those who will appear 
on the Restricted Shipping List) are 
those having inventories too large to 
permit their accepting deliveries under 
Priorities Regulation No. 1. 

The shipping restrictions imposed by 
this program are simply a means of in- 
suring equitable distribution of the avail- 
able supply among all consumers and are 
not intended to limit either the quantity 
or quality of fluorspar a consumer may 


use. No WPB conservation order, as 
such, is required to control these de- 
liveries. 


Current demands for fluorspar are be- 
ing met with difficulty, the needs of the 
steel industry having grown to the point 
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wh tic mine production is in- 


suff One of the most serious prob- 
ler he supply picture is shortage 
of ‘ s, as a result of which this 
yea iction of fluorspar is threat- 
ened wv large decrease unless mine 
pro is increased. 

River Valley in Illinois and 
Kent duces over 80 per cent. of 
the fluorspar. It is in this area 
that ffort must be made to get 
out 1 t of ore. Unless productiv- 
it tepped up, the nation’s steel 
mi fluorspar shortage which will 
cut the quality of the steel, but 
th which can be made. 

rt | importance of fluorspar 
to t s war effort is shown by 
th n requirements from a nor- 
ma e figure of about 200,000 
tor f all grades to nearly 500,- 
000 t 943. Production jumped 
fro tons in 1940 to 320,000 
tons Production for 1943 is ex- 
pect over 400,000 tons, but how 
mucl t00,000, and how near re- 
quil f 500,00 tons depends upon 
tne the mines. 

I being increased substanti- 
all though they can not sup- 
plant tl led supplies from domestic 
min Further efforts to increase the 
sup] a recent rise in price, 
tech help to mine operators 
fron U. S. Bureau of Mines and the 
U. S. ¢ ogical Survey. WPB is super- 
v1 lopment of new projects 
that at least another 40,000 
tons t 443 supply. Notwithstand- 


ing t tions, a potential shortage 
loot ncipal visible means of 
soly ng an increase in produc- 


GRAPHITE CONTROL.— Complete con- 


tro ibution and use of graphite 
is eff Conservation Order M-61, 
as December 4, 1942 by the 
Dire il for Operations. Mada- 
gasi phite alone was covered 
by tl order. The amendment 
ext ntrol to a lower grade 
than \ ously covered and brings 
into all graphite, imported and 
domest h will stand on a 50-mesh 
scree! ning immediately, no per- 
son t into process for any pur- 
pose wl iny strategic graphite ex- 
cept w fic authorization by WPB. 
Und terms of the amended order 
no | xcept a jobber may deliver 
or a ry of any crucible or any 
othe: t containing strategic gra- 
phite t specific authoriaztion. 
Prefer tings will hereafter have 
no b delivery of crucibles con- 
taining graphite. 

Putting t process or delivery of 
prod taining strategic graphite 
for tl 1 forces is limited by the 
amer to the requirements in 
specificatio f prime contracts. Gov- 
ern! ncies other than Army, 
Nav M Commission, and the 
War S Administration are re- 
moved f he exempted list. 

Th | military use for graphite 
is ir rucibles for metal proces- 
sing. mplete control exercised by 
the 1 will assure fulfillment of 
most ds 

IDLE TRUCKS.—The Office of Defense 
lranst n on January 15 reminded 
own f nmercial motor vehicles 
that a trucks, buses, and other 
vehicl pt taxicabs, rental cars, 
ambul nd hearses—must be re- 


ported to the ODT. Reports should be 
made on ODT form CWN-3, a simple, 
single-sheet form of only eight questions 
which can be obtained from and should 
be returned to the vehicle owner’s local 
ODT District office. 

Owners are required to list all com- 
mercial motor vehicles which were idle 
during the last 14 days of the month. 
The report should be filed within five 
days after the last day of the month cov- 
ered by the form. Owners with no idle 
equipment are not required to submit a 
report. 

The purpose of the monthly report is 
to enable the ODT to determine what 
proportion of the nation’s commercial 
motor vehicles are actually in use, and 
also how many trucks, buses, etc., are 
not being used and might be available 
for essential war or civilian transporta- 


tion work, the ODT said. 


LABORATORY EQUIPMENT. — Addi- 
tional control over the purchase of lab- 
oratory equipment was put into effect by 
the issuance December 5, 1942 of Limi- 
tation Order L-144, as amended. The 
amended order provides that no pur- 
chaser of laboratory equipment shall be 
permitted to acquire an item valued at 
more than $50 or any quantity of the 
same item to the value of more than $50, 
without securing an authorization for 
such purchase from the Director General 
for Operations. 

Application should be made on Form 
PD-620. Purchases authorized on the 
basis of this form will be assigned an 
AA-4 rating. 

“Laboratory equipment” is defined in 
the order to mean material, instruments, 
appliances, devices, parts thereof, tools 
and operating supplies for laboratories, 
or for use in connection with operations 
usually carried on in laboratories, not 
including second-hand items. 


LITHIUM ORES ALLOCATED.— Lithium 
ores were put under complete allocation 
and use control on December 5, 1942 by 
General Conservation Order M-253, 
issued by the Director General for Op- 
erations. Beginning immediately, no 
supplier may deliver and no consumer 
may accept delivery of or use lithium 
ores except with specific authorization of 
WPB._ This restriction includes stocks 
of ore which have been produced and 
are now in private or government hands, 
Allocations will be made without regard 
to preference ratings. Lithium ores as 
covered by this order include, among 
others, spodumene, lepidolite, ambly- 
gonite, triphylite, petalite and zinn- 
waldite. 

Lithium compounds are under alloca- 
tion control by Order M-190. Demands 
for these are increasing and the opera- 
tion of newly constructed production fa- 
cilities is placing substantial new burdens 
on lithium ore supply. The new order 
is issued to insure an orderly and com- 
plete regulation of all phases of lithium 
compounds manufacture. It is estimated 
that more than 300 tons of spodumene 
a month may be directed into war pro- 
duction as a result of the order. 

Lithium ores and compounds are used 
in chemical warfare, in Signal Corps 
equipment, air-conditioning, pharmaceu- 
ticals, and ceramics. Air-conditioning of 
blast furnaces and mines is highly essen- 
tial, as much as 15 per cent. increase in 
production being possible with the 
proper air-conditioning of blast furnaces. 


Forms PD-728 and PD-729 are to be 








filed with WPB in connection with this 
order. 


MICA CONTROL.— Allocation control 
over domestic mica began on December 
10, 1942 as a result of amended Con- 
servation Order M-101 issued a week 
earlier by the Director General for Op- 
erations. Certain mica, which was 
designated as “strategic,” was formerly 
under allocation control, but the new 
amended order broadens the definition 
of “strategic mica” to include a number 
of lower grades, not previously covered, 
which have recently found wide use in 
essential production. 

The allocation control over domestic 
mica forbids any person to deliver any 
unfabricated strategic domestic mica to 
any person except the Colonial Mica 
Corporation (an agent of Metals Reserve 
Company) unless with the specific 
authorization of WPB. 

Under the previous order Form PD- 
480 was filed by the consumer of mica. 
The amended order simplifies reporting 
procedures and provides that this form 
shall be filled in jointly by the consumer 
and the fabricator. This change is 
necessary because consumers, it has been 
found, rarely have the necessary infor- 
mation to complete the report. 


MINE RATINGS AND QUOTA ITEMS.— 
The Mining Equipment Division has sent 
the following quota notification to mines 
operating under P-56: 

December 20, 1942 
Domestic MINES 
EXPLANATION OF RaTINGS AND Quota ITEMS 
on PD-400 Forms 
To Mine Operators Holding Serial Numbers 
Under P-56: 

Inclosed is your official assignment of a 
quarterly quota for the purchase of repair parts 
and materials for the first quarter of 1943. 
These quotas must not be exceeded without the 
express permission of the Mining Equipment 
Division. The ratings to be applied for the 
purchase of the authorized quantity of materials 
under these assignments are enumerated on the 
official authorization which is attached to the 
form. 

TREATMENT OF INDIVIDUAL ITEMS 

1. Maintenance and Repair: 

Operating Supplies: 

Metal mines may endorse AA-1 ratings to 
obtain materials in these two categories as 
provided under terms of Program Determina- 
tion No. 206. The dollar-value quota includes 
items for maintenance and repair, but does not 
include operating supplies. 

Coal and nonmetallic mines may _ endorse 
AA-1 ratings for maintenance and repair items 
and AA-2X ratings for 90 per cent. of their 
operating supplies and AA-4 ratings for the 
remaining 10 per cent. Similar to the metal 
mines, the dollar-value quota includes items for 
maintenance and repair, but does not include 
operating supplies. 

These ratings apply both to mines operating 
under the Production Requirements Plan and 
for those not under the plan. The definition 
of maintenance and repair items and operating 
supplies remains the same as defined under P-5A86. 

2. Solder (Item 31) and Babbit (Item 32) 
are to be endorsed with a AA-1 rating and are 
to be included in the dollar-value quota. 

Chemicals (Item 34) have been divided 
into three groups: 

a. Free List—no rating required 

b. Allocation List—obtained only by spe- 
cial application 

c. Restricted List—apply rating for oper- 
ating supplies and do not deduct from 
dollar-value quota. 

4. Lumber (Item 35) is to be obtained under 
the provisions of Order M-208 as amended 
under which a AA-5 rating is authorized. If 
ratings higher than AA-5 are necessary to ob- 
tain delivery, then the AA-1 should be applied 
and the amount expended deducted from the 
dollar-value auota. 

Lead (Item 33), Insulated Wire and Cable 
(Item 36), and Rubber Products (Item 37) are 
to be obtained with the dollar-value quota by 
those onerators who are not under the Produc- 
tion equirements Plan. Mines _ operating 
under PRP are authorized to purchase these 
items on their PD-25A certificate as listed under 
Item 357 of Section E and Items 7 and 16 of 
Section F. 

f ArtHur S. Kwnorzen, 
Director, Mining Equipment Division. 
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Quota holders under P-56 are, there- 
fore, permitted to use the AA-1 rating 
for maintenance and repair items and 
the AA-2X rating for 90 per cent. of 
their operating supplies, with an AA-4 
rating for the remaining 10 per cent. 
The AA-1 rating is second only to the 
AAA rating which is used only in times 
of extraordinary emergency. Since P-56 
in its present form does not permit the 
issuance of higher than an AA-2X rating 
for maintenance and repair items, the 
quota authorizations for the industrial- 
sand industry in the first quarter were 
based upon the terms of Program Deter- 
mination No. 206, according to V. P. 
Ahearn, executive secretary, National 
Industrial Sand Association. It is be- 
lieved that an early amendment to the 
P-56 Order may be expected. 


PRICE INCREASES.—Sellers who have 
applied for increases of their maximum 
prices, either under the General Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation or under specific 
regulations, can not charge in excess of 
their existing maximum until such an 
adjustment is granted or unless they re- 
ceive special permission to do so from 
the Office of Price Administration. 

Again asserting this basic policy on 
January 25, OPA officials also made clear 
that sellers could not sell at the existing 
maximum with an understanding any 
adjustment would be collected later unless 
they had received special permission from 
OPA to write this kind of invoice. 

At the same time OPA reminded sell- 
ers of the restrictions on the pricing of 
new products, when the General Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation or applicable spe- 
cific regulations require that the seller 
apply to OPA for a determination of the 
maximum price on the product. 

A seller who must apply for a price 
on such a product, but who has not yet 
applied, may deliver on a completely 
open billing, that is, without designation 
of any price at all. Thus, a seller may 
not, prior to making application, deliver 
at a price stated to be tentative and sub- 
ject to adjustment, nor may he collect 
any payment for the goods. After making 
application, he can deliver at a tenta- 
tively agreed price, subject to adjustment 
to conform with OPA’s action, but he 
can not, until OPA’s determination on 
his application, collect the tentatively 
agreed price. He can, however, arrange 
with his buyer that the amount of the 
tentative price to be put in escrow. Also, 
the seller may collect a part of the tenta- 
tive price from the buyer before OPA’s 
determination, but only with the express 
arrangement that the seller will refund 
to the buyer any excess collected over the 
maximum finally established by OPA. 


REGIONAL WAR LABOR BOARDS. 
Twelve Regional War Labor Boards, with 
full authority to make final decisions in 
labor disputes and in voluntary wage and 
salary adjustment cases, are being estab- 
lished by the National War Labor Board 
under a sweeping decentralization pro- 
gram announced January 21 by the 
board. Each of the regional boards will 
be set up on the same tri-partite system 
of public, employer and labor representa- 
tives as the national board. In addition, 
the program calls for the establishment 
of permanent tri-partite panels in all the 
major cities of the United States to 
handle dispute cases and make recom- 
mendations to the regional boards. 

The new “Little War Labor Boards” 
in the regions and the panels will be 
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handling cases by February 1. The 

present ten Regional Advisory Boards are 

being reconstituted as Regional War La- 
bor Boards. Each WLB Regional Direc- 

tor has been appointed chairman and a 

public member of the new Board. Other 

members will be announced. 

Regional Boards will be established in 
two newly created regions with head- 
quarters in Detroit and Seattle. The 
former region will cover the State of 
Michigan, while Washington and Oregon 
will be included in the Seattle board's 
region. 

Prof. Edwin E. Witte, chairman of the 
University of Wisconsin Economics De- 
partment, has been appointed chairman 
of the Detroit regional board. The 
Seattle chairman has not been selected 
as yet. 

“The National War Labor Board in 
Washington, under the new procedure, 
will function as a supreme court for 
labor disputes, reserving the right to 
review regional board decisions on _ its 
own motion or by granting a petition 
to appeal filed by one of the parties to 
a case,’ William H. Davis, WLB chair- 
man, explained. 

The board in Washington also will 
issue general policy directives and assume 
original jurisdiction over cases of general 
importance. It will support the regional 
boards in maintaining the national no- 
strike, no-lockout policy. 

The procedure adopted unanimously 
by the NWLB provides that the regional 
board may issue final decisions both in 
labor-dispute cases and in_ voluntary 
wage- and salary-adjustment cases, with 
certain rights of appeal similar to the 
certiorari procedure of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court. 

All new cases automatically will go 
to the regional boards, except cases in 
certain specialized fields including the 
non-ferrous metals industry, trucking, 
shipbuilding and the building trades, in 
which special commissions have been 
established. Cases will be certified to 
the WLB by the Secretary of Labor after 
conciliation efforts by the U. S. Concilia- 
tion Service have failed to settle the 
controversy. The War Labor Board in 
all but exceptional situations will refer 
each case upon its certification to the 
appropriate regional board. The U. S. 
Commissioner of Conciliation in charge 
of the case in the field will then obtain 
statements and exhibits from the parties 
and turn these over to the tri-partite 
panel of the regional board which is to 
hear the case. 

The function of the panel will be not 
to mediate but to get at the facts and 
make recommendations to the regional 
board for final action. The closest pos- 
sible working relationship between the 
U. S. Conciliation Service and_ the 
regional board will be assured by the 
designation of a Liaison Commissioner of 
Conciliation who will work with each 
regional board. 

Under the arrangements worked out 
by the U. S. Conciliation Service and 
the War Labor Board there will be a 
simple three-step procedure in dispute 
cases: 

1. Mediation efforts by the U. S. Con- 

ciliation Service; 

2. A hearing before a regional board 
panel with recommendations to the 
regional board; 

3. A decision by the Regional Board. 

Any party will have the right, within 
10 days after the issuance of a directive 
order by a regional board, to petition to 








the national board for a review of the 
case. 

The burden will be on the petitioner 
to satisfy the national board in his peti- 
tion: (a) that a novel question is involved 
of sufficient importance to warrant na- 
tional action, or (b) that the procedure 
adopted has been unfair to the petitioner 
and has resulted in substantial hardship, 
or (c) that the decision has exceeded the 
board’s jurisdiction or is manifestly in 
conflict with established board policy. 

A regional wage-stabilization director, 
acting under the supervision of the 
regional chairman, will take charge of 
the wage- and salary-stabilization phases 
of the board’s work in each regional 
office. Authority to rule on certain types 
of voluntary wage- and salary-adjustment 
cases, including those involving companies 
with not more than 100 employees, had 
been granted to the regional directors 
previously. This authority is transferred 
to the regional wage stabilization director 
under the new procedure, and authority 
over all other types of wage or salary 
adjustments is conferred upon the Re- 
gional War Labor Board. 

Petitions for approval of voluntary 
adjustments will continue to be filed as 
heretofore with the nearest Wage and 
Hour Division field office.’ That office 
will forward them for ruling by the Re- 
gional Wage Stabilization Director, whose 
decisions can be appealed to the Regional 
War Labor Board. 

Regional boards will be located in the 
following cities where Regional Advisory 
Councils now function, as well as in 
Detroit and Seattle: 

Boston Saul Wallen, chairman 
all New England States 

New York—Theodore Kheel, chairman, In 
cludes New York and all but the southern coun 
ties of New Jersey 

Philadelphia—Sylvester Garrett, chairman 
Includes Pennsylvania, Virginia, Delaware, 
Maryland, District of Columbia and southern 
counties of New Jersey 

Atlanta—M. T. Van Hecke, chairman In 
cludes Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Florida, Tennessee, Alabama and Mississippi 

Cleveland—Lewis Gill, chairman Includes 
Ohio, West Virginia and Kentucky 

Chicago—Robert K Burns, chairman In 
cludes Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota 
North Dakota and South Dakota 

Kansas City, Missouri—Joseph A. Hoskins 
chairman. Includes Missouri, Arkansas, Ne 
braska, Kansas and Iowa. 

Dallas—Floyd McGown, chairman 
Texas, Louisiana and Oklahoma 

Denver—Charles Graham, chairman. Includes 
Colorado, New Mexico, Montana, Wyoming 
Utah and Idaho 

San Francisco—Thomas Fair Neblett, chatr 
man. Includes California, Nevada and Arizona 

Michigan formerly was in the Cleveland 
region, while the states of Washington and 
Oregon are being transferred from the San 
Francisco region to the new Seattle region 
Southern New Jersey counties were transferred 
from the New York region to the Philadelphia 
region, while Iowa was transferred from the 
Chicago region to the Kansas City region 


Includes 


Includes 


RUBBER FOOTWEAR.— Employers who 
need rubber boots or rubber work shoes 
for use by employes doing work essential 
to the war effort, public health or safety 
during disasters are eligible for rationing 
certificates to permit their purchase. This 
was announced January 13 by the Office 
of Price Administration with the issuance 
of Amendment No. 8 to Ration Order 
No. 6—Men’s Rubber Boots and Rubber 
Work Shoes—effective January 19, 1943. 

An employer faced with such an emer- 
gency may apply to his local War Price 
and Rationing Board, which reports im- 
mediately to the state OPA director and 
gets permission to issue a certificate for 


1[See list of such offices in Pit ann Quarry. 
January, 1943, p. 113.—Ep.] 
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the mber of pairs. The em- 
ployer tain title to the footwear. 
Previous employer could obtain 
men’s t r boots or rubber work shoes 
to furni his employes unless he had 
done s the past. 


TRANSPORTATION-OF-PROPERTY TAX. 


In rd with the provisions of Sec- 
tion ¢ the Revenue. Act of 1942 
Sectior of the Internal Revenue 
Code), tl s imposed a tax of 3 per 
cent i 1 December 1, 1942, on the 


transport of property for hire, by 


railwa ghway, waterway, or air.” 


OPA §S entary Order No. 31, 
effect, | ts the passing on of this 
tax ir nner as to puncture price 
ceiling 

Bureau Policies 

Offi rulations covering this tax 
are now prepared by the Bureau of 
Inter: Revenue and will be published 
“at tl st practicable date.” Pend- 
ing th of such regulations the 
bureau ha leased the following in- 
format regard to the application 
of the 

l nly to amounts paid on 
an 2, 1942, to a person 
engag ness of transporting prop- 
erty f ding amount paid to a freight 


any, or similar person) 
for tt vhich originated on or after 
Dece [The tax is payable by the 
persor e taxable transportation pay- 
ment le by the person receiving 


2 ] n engaged in the business 
f tr perty for hire” includes 
omn mtract carriers, local mov- 


ing ar é neerns, and any other person 
rend tion for hire, wholly or in 
part highway, waterway or airway. 
In ¢ the delivery activities of a 
whol erchant are carried on with 
his re merely incidental to his 
busir chandise, the merchant 
is not eing a “‘person engaged 


n transporting property for 
hire separate charge for the 
leliv the customer. 
transportation” means the 
move rty by a person engaged in 
the bus nsporting property for hire, 
incl intrastate, and_ intracity 
and ot ments and all services and 
faci furnished or used in con- 
nect t includes receipt, delivery, 
levat transit, ventilation, re- 
rage, demurrage, towage, 
li ‘ cargo in vessels, wharf- 
ge perty transported, feeding 
d wv k, and all other incidental 





{ not apply to the amount 
paid { tation of property: 
ortation originated prior 
“Desenther 1, 1942; 
to December 2, 1942, 


rega the transportation occurs; 
( tside the United States, 
reg the transportation occurs; 
(d 1 freight forwarder, ex- 
pres milar person for transpor- 


tation w to which the tax is payable 
to s f rder, express company, or 


the transportation of 
propert f exportation to a foreign 
yunt to a possession of the 
Unite tually so exported or 


f tly to the United States 
or at strumentality thereof; or 
g rectly to a carrier by the 
ite igency or instrumentality 
ierof r political subdivision of a 
state graph.) 
§ bove, amounts paid by the 
Unite gency or instrumentality 
-reof political subdivision of 
a Stat from tax only when the 
paymer rectly to the carrier by the 
gover Transportation charges 
, he carrier (for example, 
harge rnment contractors operat- 
ing on a ed-fee or other basis) are 
subject The fact that in such a 
case t nay be reimbursed for the 
transt paid will not affect the 
tax [ f of exemption will be 


rf Se : Tax Can’t Be Passed On 
in Pr vy. December, 1942. pages 33- 
34, and tion Property Tax in Pit 
AND Q ry, 1948, page 112.—Ep.] 
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required in any case where a shipment is made 


under a government bill of lading, Standard 
Form 1088A, or where the transportation 
charge is paid directly by the governmental 
agency entitled to exemption. 

6. Not later than January 30, 1943 or within 
60 days after first engaging in the business of 
transporting property for hire by any of the 
means enumerated, every person so engaged 
shall file an application for registry on Form 
800 with the collector for the district in which 
is located his principal place of business or, 
if he has no principal place of business in the 
United States, then with the Collector of Inter 
nal Revenue, Baltimore, Maryland. The col 
lector receiving an application for registry will 
issue a certificate of registry on Form 800A 
which must be posted in the registered place of 
business. Copies of Form 800 may be procured 
from collectors of internal revenue. 

7. Monthly returns of the transportation tax 
will be filed on Form 727 (Revised). The 
return, accompanied by remittance of the tax, 
must be filed with the collector of internal 
revenue for the district in which the principal 
place of business of the person required to file 
the return is located (or if he has no principal 
place of business in the United States, with the 
Collector at Baltimore, Maryland) on or before 
the last day of the month following the month 
for which it is made. The first return and 
payment of the tax will be due not later than 
January 31, 1943. Form 727 (Revised) is 
being printed and will be available at offices 
of collectors of internal revenue well in advance 
of the due date. . 

8. Beginnin December 2, 1942, carriers 
should proceed to make collection of the tax 
from the shippers or other persons paying the 
transportation charges. Amounts so collected 
constitute a trust fund for the benefit of the 
United States and such amounts should be re- 
tained by the carrier until the return is filed. 


Interpretation of “Transporting Property 
for Hire” 


Application of the tax seems clear 
— when property is moved by rail- 
, but a number of difficult questions 
arise in respect to transportation by high- 
way or waterway. Transactions heretofore 
regarded as not being transportation of 
property for hire are brought into this 
classification by interpretations of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau. While the 
regulations called for by this act have 
not yet been issued, it is possible from 
a study of policies already established 
by the bureau, to determine its applica- 
tion to the transportation of nonmetallic 
minerals. 


Leasing of Transportation Facilities 


The tax does not attach when a pro- 
ducer transports his own materials in his 
own transportation equipment, whether 
by motor vehicle or boat. If a producer 
leases motor vehicles or water-transporta- 
tion equipment from another member of 
the industry, the tax applies to the 
amounts paid for such lease if the serv- 
ices of an operator employed by the 
lessor are furnished with the transporta- 
tion facilities. In other words, if the 
operator of the facilities remains on the 
pay-roll of the lessor company, and the 
lessee company pays to the lessor a fixed 
charge which includes the use of the fa- 
cilities and the services of the operator, 
then the bureau’s attitude is that this 
is transportation of property for hire and 
the 3-per cent. tax would have to be 
paid on the amounts paid by the lessee 
company to the lessor for the use of the 
facilities and the operator. 

Correspondingly, if transportation fa- 
cilities are leased without the services of 
an operator, the 3-per cent. tax is not 
required to be paid. It follows logically 
that the rule is: If the operator of the 
transportation facilities is on the pay-roll 
of the company actually using the facili- 
ties, then the tax is not applicable. This 
suggests the desirability of consultation 
between lessors and lessees of transporta- 
tion facilities, looking toward the trans- 
fer of operators from the pay-roll of the 
lessor to the pay-roll of the lessee during 
the time that the transportation facilities 





are being used by the lessee. In the 
event of pay-roll transfers of this kind, 
it must be remembered that the lessee 
company would have to pay Social 
Security taxes and make Victory Tax 
deductions covering the wages paid to 
the operator during the time he remained 
on the pay-roll of the lessee company. 


Owner-Drivers 


The Internal Revenue Bureau takes 
the position that owner-drivers of trucks 
are engaged in the transportation of 
property for hire and the 3-per cent. tax 
must be paid on the amounts paid to the 
owner-driver. The test to apply is: Does 
the driver of the truck appear on the 
pay-roll of the producer or the customer? 
If he appears on neither pay-roll and is, 
therefore, not made the subject of Social 
Security and Victory Tax payments, then 
the bureau regards the services of the 
trucks as the transportation of property 
for hire, and the 3-per cent. tax must be 
paid. 

Furthermore, such owner-drivers must 
register on Form 800 and make monthly 
returns on Form 727. In the case of 
the average owner-driver this means that 
producers using owner-drivers should take 
the initiative by explaining to them their 
obligation to collect the 3-per cent. tax 
and to make the monthly return. This is 
a suggestion which probably does not 
apply to the independent trucking con- 
tractor whose facilities producers may use 
from time to time, since fleet owners are 
probably familiar with their obligations 
under the act. 

It will be seen also that wherever a 
member of our industry occasionally 
leases his truck or water-transportation 
facilities to another member of the in- 
dustry, furnishing at the same time the 
services of an operator, that it also is 
“transportation of property for hire” and 
such members should qualify on Form 
800 and make monthly returns on Form 
727 whenever, in a given month, trans- 
portation facilities and operators are 
leased to others. 


Sales to Highway Departments 


In connection with the sales to high- 
way departments the Collector of Inter- 
nal Revenue at Columbus, Ohio, has 
made certain rulings which undoubtedly 
reflect national policy. Following are 
two paragraphs from the collector’s rul- 
ings which are worthy of careful study. 


A sand-and-gravel producer has made inguiry 
as to whether or not the amount paid for haul- 
ing aggregate from the plant to a government 
project, where the cost of material as well as 
the cost of transportation is paid by the con- 
tractor operating on a cost-plus basis, is taxable. 
Answer—The amount paid by the contractor for 
transportation is subject to the tax for the 
reason that it is not paid directly by the United 
States. 

The same aggregate producer also requested 
a ruling as to whether or not his repaying the 
cost of transportation on behalf of the govern- 
ment, state, or political subdivision thereof, 
would entitle him to exemption. Answer—The 
exemption does not apply on prepaid shipments 
for the reason that, as stated above, the amount 
is not paid directly by the exempt agency. 


Demurrage Subject to Tax 


All services and facilities rendered and 
furnished in connection with the trans- 
portation of property for hire, including 
demurrage, are subject to the tax: 

The term “transportation” as used in Section 
3475 of the code means the movement of prop- 
erty by a person engaged in the business. of 
transporting property for hire and all services 
and facilities rendered or furnished in connec- 
tion therewith, including demurrage. 


Refusal to Pay Tax 


Persons receiving.taxable payments for 
the transportation of property must collect 
the tax and make the return, and if a 
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person to whom taxable transportation 
is furnished refuses to pay the tax, re- 
ports must be submitted to the Collector 
of Internal Revenue for the district in 
which its returns are filed. 


Every person receiving any taxable payment 
for the transportation of property must collect 
the tax from the person making such payment 
at the time the payment is made. If a person 
to whom taxable transportation service is fur 
nished refuses to pay the tax imposed thereon, 
or if for any reason it is impossible for the 
collecting agency to collect the tax from such 
person, the collecting agency should report to 
the Collector of Internal Revenue for the dis 
trict in which its returns are filed, the name 
and address of such person, the nature of the 
service rendered, the amount paid for such serv 
ice, and the date on which paid 


Exemptions 


The exemption for transportation 
charges paid “‘by or to the United States 
or any agency or instrumentality of the 
United States for the transportation of 
property’ applies also to “amounts paid 
directly to a carrier by a state or political 
sub-division thereof for the transportation 
of property.” The term “agency or in- 
strumentality” of the United States in- 
cludes all government organizations 
established by Congress or by an Execu- 
tive Order of the President, the operat- 
ing expenses of which are paid from 
public funds out of the Treasury of the 
United States. It also includes corpora- 
tions the stock of which is owned by the 
government. 

The full text of the portions of the 
Revenue Act of 1942 covering the trans- 
portation of property follows: 


SUBCHAPTER E—TRANSPORTATION OF PROPERTY 
Sec. 3475. Transportation of Property 

(a) Tax.—There shall be banana upon the 
amount paid within the United States after the 
effective date of this section for the transporta 
ion, on or after such effective date, of property 
by rail, motor vehicle, water, or air from one 
point in the United States to another, a tax 
equal to 3 per centum of the amount so paid, 
except that, in the case of coal, the rate of tax 
shall be 4 cents per short ton. Such tax shall 
apply only to amounts paid to a person engaged 
in the business of transporting property for 
hire, including amounts paid to a freight for 
warder, express company, or similar person, but 
not including amounts paid by a freight for 
warder, express company, or similar person for 
transportation with respect to which a tax has 
previously been paid under this section. In the 
case of property transported from a point with 
out the United States to a point within the 
United States the tax shall apply to the amount 
paid within the United States for that part of 
the transportation which takes place within the 
United States. The tax on the transportaion 
of coal shall not apply to the transportation of 
coal with respect to which there has been a 
previous taxable transportation. 

(b) Exemption of Government Transportation 

The tax imposed under this section shall not 
apply to amounts paid by or to the United 
States or any agency or instrumentality of the 
United States for the transportation of property 


(c) Returns and Payment.—The tax imposed 
by this section shall be paid by the person 
making the payment subject to the tax Each 


person receiving any payment specified in sul 
section (a) shall collect the amount of the tax 
imposed from the person making such payment, 
and shall, on or before the last day of each 
month, make a return, under oath, for the 
preceding month, and pay the taxes so collected 
to the collector in the district in which his 
principal place of business is located, or if he 
has no principal place of business in the United 
States, to the collector at Baltimore, Maryland 
Such returns shall contain such information and 
be made in such a manner as the Commissioner 
with the approval of the Secretary may by 
regulations prescribe. 

(d) Extensions of Time.—The Commissioner 
may extend the time for making returns and 
paving the taxes collected. under such rules 
and regulations as he shall prescribe with the 
anproval of the Secretary, but no such extension 
shall be for more than ninety days 

(e) Registration.—Every person engaged it 
the business of transporting property for hire, 
including freight forwarders, express companies, 
and similar persons, shall. on or before the 
sixtieth day after the effective date of this 
section, or within sixty days after first engag- 
ing in the business of transportation of property 
for hire, register his name and his place or 


places of business with the collector in the dis 
trict in which is located the principal place of 
Every such person 


business of such person. 
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who fails to register within the period specified 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined not more than 


we OPA Policies 


With regard to OPA Supplementary 
Order No. there seems to be consid- 
erable confusion as to the application of 
the order to non-metallic-mineral pro- 
ducers. In effect, it means that the tax 
may not be charged to the customer if it 
becomes an addition to the maximum 
price permitted under existing OPA regu- 
lations. The difficulty arises with regard 
to the meaning of the expression “deliv- 
ered price” as it is used in the mineral 
industries. 


Inbound Transportation Costs 


Increases in inbound transportation 
costs can not be added to the seller’s 
maximum prices. The seller must absorb 
all such increases. 


F. O. B. Plant Basis 


If the seller sold f.o.b. his plant in 
March, 1942, increases in outbound trans- 
portation costs (including the 3-per cent. 
tax) can be passed on to the purchaser. 


lelivered Price, Full Freight Allowed 

Where a maximum price is on a delivered 
yasis or f.o.b. a shipping point, full freight 
allowed, the tax must be shestbed by the seller. 
Thus, a seller who sold to all buyers at the 
same delivered price, or who had different 
delivered prices in different zones which do not 
correspond with the precise changes in trans 
portation costs, must absorb the 3-per cent. tax. 
Delivered Price’ for Convenience of Seller or 

Purchaser 

If the seller sold on a delivered-price basis 
in March but his price was computed on the 
basis of an f.o.b. plant price, adjusted for the 
actual cost of making delivery to each individual 
customer, the seller may pass on increases in 
his outbound transportation costs. However, 
this method of computing the March delivered 
price must have been objectively established to 
purchasers, as where the sellers offered both a 
delivered and f.o.b. price, the difference being 
the transportation costs; or where the seller 
juoted or billed transportation costs separately; 
or where the delivered price varied in each 
locality precisely by the difference in costs of 
transportation to the several localities. 
‘Delivered Price’? to Meet Competition 

If the seller sold on a delivered-price basis 
in March but his price was computed on the 
basis of an f.o.b. plant price, adjusted for the 
competitive cost of making delivery to each 
individual customer, the seller may pass on 
increases only on the actual competitive trans 
portation costs used to compute the delivered 
price 

In other words, the seller must absorb the 
transportation tax on the difference in trans- 
portation costs between the actual and the com- 
petitive rates, for example: 


} 


0 tons material @ $1.00 per ton... .$50.00 
Actual freight rate @ $1.00 per ton.. 50.00 
Competitive freight rate @ 75 cents 

per ton igen s ae ieee rere 
Difference in fre et GER. ca idicess 12.50 


Tax to be absorbed by shipper would 


amount to 3% on the difference in 
ae ee 3.75 cents 


The full text of ODT Supplementary 
Order 31 follows: 


TiTLeE 32—NaTIONAL DEFENSE 
CuHapter XI—Orrice oF Price ADMINISTRATION 
Part 1305—-ADMINISTRATION 
SUPPLEMENTARY Orper No. 31 
TAX ON TRANSPORTATION OF ProPERTY IMPOSED 
BY RevenveE Act oF 1942. 

A statement of the reasons for this Supple- 
mentary Order No. 31 has been issued simul 
taneously herewith and has been filed with the 

Division of the Federal Register. 





Think Before You Talk! 


1.—If you heard don't re- 
peat it. 
2.—If you saw it. don't tell 


3.—If you read it in a newspaper 
or magazine ... then talk about it 
as much as you like. 














For the reasons set forth in that statement 
and under the authority vested in the Price 
Administrator by the Emergency Price Control 
Act of 1942, as amended, and Executive Order 
No. 9250, it is hereby ordered that: 

1305.36 Treatment of the Tax on Transpor- 
tation of Property Imposed by the Revenue Act 
of 1942. 

(a) Notwithstanding the provisions of any 
price regulation, the tax on the transportation 
of all property (excepting coal) imposed by 
section 620 of the Revenue Act of 1942 shall, 
for purposes of determining the applicable max 
imum price of any commodity or service, be 
treated as though it were an increase of 3% 
in the amount charged by every person engaged 
in the business of transporting property for 
hire. It shall not be treated, under any provi 
sion of any price regulation or any interpreta 
tion thereof, as a tax for which a charge may 
be made in addition to the maximum price. 

(b) This Supplementary Order No. 31 shall 
not apply to the following price regulations 

(1) Revised Price Schedule No. 4—Iron and 
Steel Scrap 

(2) Maximum Price 
Pennsylvania Anthracite 

(3) Maximum Price Regulation No. 120 
Bituminous Coal Delivered from Mine or Prep 
aration Plant 

(4) Maximum Price Regulation No. 121 
Miscellaneous Solid Fuels Delivered from Pro 
ducing Facilities 

(5) Maximum Price Regulation No. 122 
Solid Fuels Delivered from Facilities Other 
Than Producing Facilities—Dealers 

(6) Revised Maximum Price Regulation No 
130—Standard Newsprint 

(7) Revised Maximum Price Regulation No 
148—Dressed Hogs and Wholesale Pork Cuts 

(8) Maximum Price Regulation No. 189 
Bituminous Coal Sold for Direct Use as Bunker 
Fuel 

(9) Maximum Price Regulation No. 236 
Heating Boiler Conversion Parts 

(10) Any price regulation issued after the 
effective date of this Supplementary Order No 
31 which specifically provides that this Supple 
mentary Order No. 31 shall not apply. 

(c) As used in this Supplementary Order 


Regulation No. 112 
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(1) “Revenue Act of 1942” 
Law 753—77th Congress, 
1942, 

(2) “Price regulation’’ means a price sched 
ule effective in accordance with the provisions 
of section 206 of the Emergency Price Control 
Act of 1942, a maximum price regulation or 
temporary maximum price regulation hereto 
fore or hereafter issued, or any amendment or 
supplement thereto or order thereunder hereto 

re or hereafter issued. 

(d) This Supplementary Order No. 31 (sec 
tion 1305.36) shall become effective December 
1, 1942, 

(Pub. Laws 421 and 729, 
9250, 7 F. R. 7871) 


Issued this 26th day of November, 1942 


means Publix 
approved October 21, 


77th Cong., E. O 


Leon HENDERSON, 
of Price Administration 

TRUCK-TIRE INSPECTIONS.—Joseph B. 
Eastman, Director of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, on January 12 
postponed the final date for initial com- 
mercial-motor-vehicle tire inspections, as 
required by General Order ODT No. 21, 
from January 15 to February 28, 1943. 

After the initial inspection is made, 
the vehicle must then be presented for 
regular inspections every 60 days or 
every 5,000 miles, whichever occurs 
first. All inspections must be made by 
inspectors designated for this service by 
the Office of Price Administration. 

If the tire inspector finds the vehicle’s 
tires in good condition he endorses the 
Certificate of War Necessity.  Certifi- 
cates which do not have this valid en- 
dorsement can not be used to obtain 
gasoline-ration coupons from local War 
Price and Rationing boards. 

Moreover, General Order 21 provides 
that no commercial motor vehicle may 
be operated following a tire inspection 
unless the inspector has certified that all 
reasonable and possible adjustments, re- 
pairs or replacements necessary to assure 
maximum conservation of the vehicle’s 
tires have been made. 

Operators who put off too long ap- 
plying for necessary adjustment of their 
Certificates of War Necessity allotments 
may have difficulty in obtaining fuel for 
their vehicles later on, the ODT warned. 


Administrator, Office 
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Dt 2 BB I A SD 


Let’s Pay as We Go 


ent hearings before the Ways and Means 


ttee of the House of Representatives the 


Department has fallen somewhat short of 


ublic had reason to expect of its representa- 


ir discussion of the income-taxation plan 
Beardsley Ruml. Instead of considering 

1 on its merits—and it has merits—Ran- 
its general counsel, chose to attempt what, 

mounted to a confusion of what little under- 
it already existed. By talking vaguely of 

whole year’s taxes” and by laying em- 

in accountant’s fiction when he spoke of 
ibility of the taxpayer” being “an asset of 
ment” he avoided, for a time, a discussion 





the Ruml plan will actually accomplish, 


attainment of that much to be desired 
which any single year’s taxes would be 
the income earned in that year. Being 
th an income-tax plan forty years old, the 
Jepartment representatives seemed to feel a 
ition to defend it, even to sanctify it, by 
ror at the idea of adjusting the period 
\x assessment to make its levies payable in 
which the bases for those levies are created. 
| plan, despite its defects—and it has de- 
ses merely that the basis of tax calculation 
rom the year past to the year current and 
lve any loss of revenue to the government. 

{ windfalls to taxpayers whose incomes 
during the transition should be dissipated 
ledge that means for their prevention can 
ind by the frankness of Mr. Ruml himself, 
es the objection and has offered three 

yy meeting it. He has not proposed that 
he taxpayer will have a year in which he 
es and that the Treasury will have a year 
sets no revenue’, yet that fallacy has ob- 
ney by the readiness with which the press 
| it, the public have come to speak of the 
forgiving” of taxes. The fear that the plan 


} 
I 


favor the very rich should be accepted as one 


s we have to pay in order to place the nation 
s-you-go_ basis. 
he Ruml plan it has been argued, too, that 
for spending of the large sums of money 
people have been in the habit of setting 
erves for taxes would encourage inflation by 
purchasing power normally large to become 
It has been said, also, that its adoption 
in the cancellation of the upper-bracket 


use these could not be put on a pay-as-you-go 


that the cancellation of the lower-bracket 
ld constitute a windfall unless means for 


them on a pay-as-you-go basis could be devised. 


sean, say the objectors, heavy gains in future 
the highest income brackets, “particularly 
h have benefited most from the swollen war 


1949” 


Into the discussion has come Representative A. Willis 
Robertson with the proposal that the 6-per cent. nor- 
mal tax and the 13-per cent. first-bracket surtax be 
cancelled on 1942 income and that a 20-per cent. 
withholding tax on 1943 income be instituted at the 
source as a means of placing 90 per cent. of all income- 
tax payers on a current basis. Cancellation of the 
present Victory tax of 5 per cent. and the substitution 
of a 10-per cent. withholding of income for forced sav- 
ings returnable after the war is a part of his plan, 
which, he believes, would raise all but $7,000,000,000 
of the $16,000,000,000 required by the President’s re- 
cent budget. The remainder, he suggested, might be 
raised by a sales tax. 

To the sales-tax plan the Brookings Institution re- 
cently lent the weight of its authority by advocating a 
levy on all sales, excluding housing, medical care and 
education. Such a tax, if on a 10-per cent. basis, 
would raise $5,000,000,000, it said. Among its ad- 
vantages it cited ease of collection, current payment, 
and the ability to reach incomes that can not in other 
ways be tapped. ‘To which the Treasury Department 
has replied that the sales tax is not equitable because 
it hits the poor man four times as hard as the man 
making $10,000 or more a year, that while it is true 
that it would curtail purchasing power there are more 
direct and equitable ways of doing that, and that it 
would require a whole new administrative and collec- 
tion machinery. 

In our inexpert judgment any pay-as-you-go plan is 
to be preferred to the present system under which mil- 
lions of persons may in one year find themselves un- 
able, because of unemployment, reduced employment, 
or employment at greatly reduced salaries and wages, 
to pay the taxes for which they became liable through 
their higher earnings in the preceding year. It is too 
much to expect that millions of people who, for the 
first time in many years, had relatively high earnings 
in 1942 and, perhaps, may also have them this year, 
will be sufficiently provident or self-denying to set aside 
money for the payment of taxes which may be imposed 
in amounts of which they have no advance knowledge. 
The sooner tax collections catch up with earnings, the 
better for the economic situation of the individual and 
the nation as a whole. 

We deem it a folly to continue this country’s fiscal 
affairs on the basis of one-year-delayed tax collection 
and, if it is necessary to appease the sticklers for book- 
keeping form, let’s compromise by agreeing to waive 
our old taxes for the year 1913 and to accept 1914 in- 
come-tax revenue and that of all subsequent years as 
having actually been based on the incomes of those 
years. If we could adjust our minds to the acceptance 
of that simple device, we could prepare ourselves for 
the cheerful and immediate adoption of the Ruml plan, 
which, in effect, asks us to treat last year’s tax payments 
as having been made on 1942 instead of 1941 income 
and to start fresh from that point. 


Pit and Quarry 





ESPITE transportation difficul- 
ties of unprecedented magni- 
tude, nearly 300 producers of 

sand and gravel and, or, ready- 
mixed concrete went to the Statler 
Hotel in Cleveland last month to 
attend the War Industry Conference 
of the National Sand & Gravel and 
National Ready Mixed Concrete As- 
sociations held there on January 27, 
28 and 29. The meeting was the 
27th annual convention of the sand- 
and-gravel association and the 13th 
of the ready-mixed-concrete group. 

An incomplete record of attend- 
ance, released just before press time, 
listed 173 representatives of sand- 
and-gravel producing companies (53 
of whom represented companies 
making ready-mixed concrete also 
and 98 representatives of manufac- 
turers of ready-mixed concrete only. 
There were 149 representatives of 
machinery and supplies manufac- 
turers and 13 representatives of the 
trade press. The war atmosphere 
was contributed by the presence of 
government representatives, six of 
whom addressed the joint meetings 
of the two associations on the first 
and second days. These men spoke 
for the staffs of the Mining Equip- 
ment Division, the Construction Ma- 
chinery Division and the Building 
Materials Division of the War Pro- 
duction Board, the Division of Mo- 
tor Transport of the Office of the 
Defense Transportation, the Build- 
ing Materials Branch of the Office of 
Price Administration, and the Divi- 
sion of Information of the Public 
Roads Administration. 

The Statler ballroom was well 
filled as the first session, a joint gath- 
ering of sand-and-gravel and ready- 
mixed-concrete producers, got un- 
der way with Paul P. Bird (Boston 
Sand & Gravel Company, Boston) 
presiding. 

H. F. G. Pelsue (Graham Broth- 
ers, Inc., Los Angeles) made the 
opening talk as president of the 
National Ready Mixed Concrete 
Association, pointing out the impor- 
tance of the gathering as an occa- 
sion for the serious discussion of in- 
dustry problems in wartime with a 
look into the future of the industry 
in the years of peace to follow. He 
urged producers to conduct them- 
selves and their businesses in a man- 
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Draws Large Attendance 


ner which will assure the re-estab- 
lishment of an economy of “free” 
enterprise after the war is won. The 
year just passed, said Mr. Pelsue, 
was the most successful in the _his- 
tory of the ready-mixed-concrete in- 
dustry and its association. Many 
new members were enrolled and the 
association played a helpful and vital 
part in achieving many important 
gains. 

Speaking next as president of the 
National Sand and Gravel Associa- 
tion, Otto S. Conrades (St. Louis 
Material & Supply Company, St. 
Louis) pointed out that sand-and- 
gravel production reached the un- 
precedented total of more than 
325,000,000 tons in 1942, but warned 
his listeners that no such volume can 
be attained this year, possibly never 
again. He paid a glowing tribute 
to the untiring efforts of the asso- 
Ciation’s executive secretary, V. P. 
Ahearn, and of its engineering direc- 
tor, Stanton Walker, and to the co- 
operative spirit shown by the War 
Production Board and other govern- 
mental agencies in enabling the in- 
dustry to meet the heavy demands 
placed upon it in 1942. 

No stranger to many of those at- 
tending was the first outside speaker, 
Thomas L. Holden, president of the 
F. W. Dodge Corporation. Recog- 
nized as the world’s foremost con- 
struction economist, he has _ ad- 
dressed a half-dozen previous asso- 
ciation annual gatherings and was 
extremely well qualified to speak on 
The Future of Construction. 

With the peak of war construc- 
tion past, Mr. Holden confined his 
discussion largely to plans for the 
post-war period. He expects build- 
ing volume in 1943 to be about half 
that of 1942, incidentally. The new 
post-war period will not, in Mr. 
Holden’s opinion, follow the pattern 
traced by the one following World 
War I. In the first place definite 


projects are already laid out, many 
of them in the drawing board and 
specification stage. Nothing like this 
was attempted in the years 1917- 
1918. 


His company recently tabu- 








lated 12,000 such projects estimated 
to cost $1,992,000,000, which are to 
go forward in the 37 states east of 
the Rocky Mountains after the bat- 
tles are over. Housing (especially 
those dwellings costing more than 
$6,000) industrial and commercial 
buildings, and street and road proj- 
ects halted because of the war will 
share the spotlight in the post-war 
construction era, he predicted. 
Many plants, particularly those in 
the chemical, petroleum and auto- 
motive industries, have been greatly 
enlarged during the past year and 
will offer little post-war opportunity 
for the builder. Others, such as 
those in the food, paper, pulp and 
woodworking industries, will require 
considerable attention since there 
has been little important new con- 
struction of this type during the war. 

Price-control measures should 
forestall a deflationary post-war de- 
pression, declared Mr. Holden. On 
the contrary, he expects a definite 
inflationary threat after the war is 
won, brought about by the ac- 
cumulated demand for durable 
goods and remarkable purchasing 
power in the form of billions of dol- 
lars worth of consumer credit and 
war-bond cash. Prices will un- 
doubtedly rise but strict control 
measures should make the rise an 
orderly one instead of a sky-rocket- 
ing climb such as followed World 
War I. 

Mr. Holden was not optimistic 
enough to predict the end of the war 
this year but does believe that vic- 
tory will be achieved before our 
resources and man-power are seri- 
ously depleted. As the automotive 
industry was largely responsible for 
the stimulus of the 1920's, the re- 
vival of this same industry will aid 
greatly in the recovery in the years 
after this war, he declared. The 
other big potential aid will be a re- 
markable growth of commercial avi- 
ation. 

Comparing the coming post-war 
decade with the 1930-1939 period, 
Mr. Holden expects residential build- 


ing to be three times as great, non- 
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1941 record. In the rural areas in 
1943 the declines are expected to go 
to 25 per cent. of the 1942 volume: 
in metropolitan areas the two indus- 
tries expect about half of the 1942 
volume this year. 

The volume of construction made 
necessary by the war steps up sharp- 
ly as one studies the 1942 picture in 
West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, [Ili- 
nois, and Michigan. In these states 
the sand -and- gravel and ready- 
mixed-concrete industries were ex- 
tremely active in 1942 and the 
increases ranged, according to the 
locality under study, from 25 to 75 
per cent. Access highways and rail- 
road ballast, indirect results of the 
war program, offered strong de- 
mands, and plants built under the 
auspices of the Defense Plant Cor- 
poration were the source of a con- 
siderable part of the market. Here, 
however, substantial declines are ex- 
pected, except that housing for war 
workers and railroad ballast will pro- 
duce some business in 1943. 

In Kentucky and Tennessee the 
sand-and-gravel and _ ready-mixed- 
concrete industries did, on the 
whole, substantially more business 
last year than in 1942, and while the 
demand from locality to locality 
varied, apparently the two indus- 
tries everywhere did at least as much 
business last year. The demand 
came almost exclusively from direct 
and indirect military requirements, 
which have now been pretty well 


met and the outlook for 1943 is that 
the decline will be about 50 per 
cent. Military camps, hospitals and 
housing will furnish that limited de- 
mand. 

In Louisiana and Texas there was 
extraordinary activity in 1942 com- 
pared with 1941, and while there 
will be substantial declines in 1943, 
taking the areas as a whole, there 
are exceptions to this outlook and in 
some localities the demand will per- 
sist in 1943. In the deep South and 
in the Southwest extensive direct and 
indirect military construction has 
been carried forward and all types 
of building have been demanded, in- 
cluding access highways and housing 
for war workers. 

In Missouri and Kansas, with the 
exception of the St. Louis area, the 
demand for sand and gravel and 
ready-mixed concrete was particu- 
larly strong in metropolitan centers. 
But even in areas where considerable 
business was had in these two states, 
the outlook for 1943 is that the de- 
clines will reach 50 per cent. About 
the same report can be made for 
other states in the vicinity, such as 
Minnesota and Iowa. They all did 
pretty well in metropolitan centers 
and the sand-and-gravel producer 
who depended upon state highways 
had an indifferent year. 

Nebraska was strategically located 
with reference to construction activ- 
ity in 1942, and the sand-and-gravel 
and ready-mixed-concrete industries 
showed a tremendous increase in 





W. E. Hole, American Aggregates Corporation, Greenville, Ohio; T. E. Popplewell, Fort 

Worth Sand & Gravel Company; J. R. Hill, Gifford-Hill & Company, Dallas; V. P. Ahearn, 

National Sand & Gravel Association; R. N. Coolidge, Cumberland River Sand Company, 
Nashville. 
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business. Military construction was 
responsible for this increase, and in 
1943 the indirect results of military 
construction will keep the two in- 
dustries rather active. 

In Colorado the sand-and-gravel 
industry showed increased activity 
in 1942, but the ready-mixed-con- 
crete industry did much better due, 
of course, to a type of demand which 
offered an opportunity for the latter 
industry to show its possibilities for 
getting a big job done fast. The 
demand, will be off in 1943, but war 
construction will not have been com- 
pleted and should offer a fairly sat- 
isfactory amount of business. 

In eastern Washington the sand- 
and-gravel industry had a market 
which showed a vast increase over 
1941. But again the ready-mixed- 
concrete industry was even busier. 
The momentum gained by the new 
high: record established in 1942 is 
expected to carry forward into 1943, 
but in the latter part of this year 
the outlook is for a precipitate de- 
cline in the demand. Direct and in- 
direct military construction offered 
practically the whole market in 
1942, with defense housing and pri- 
vate construction furnishing a very 
small perecentage of the total mar- 
ket. 

In California one finds about the 
same results that were noted in Colo- 
rado and eastern Washington. The 
volume in Los Angeles for sand and 
gravel was actually less in 1942 than 
in 1941, but in the northern section 
this decline was not experienced. 
Military projects and war housing 
were responsible for practically all 
the demand, and while a decline is 
expected in 1942, it will not be as 
violent as the prospect in most other 
parts of the United States. 

The problem of lost manpower 





Otto S. Conrades, re-elected president of 
the National Sand & Gravel Association. 
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Left to right, E. W. Boynton and E. W. Boynton, Jr., Northern Gravel Company, Muscatine, 
lowa; Fred Braun, W. S. Tyler Company, Cleveland; E. C. Sparrow and J. R. Donaghy, Foun- 
tain Sand & Gravel Company, Pueblo, Colorado. 


was the chief obstacle for producers 
last year and will be an even greater 
threat to continued production this 
year, in Mr. Ahearn’s opinion. The 
shift of workers to war industries 
where wage scales were higher than 
the sand-and-gravel and ready - 
mixed-concrete industries could af- 
ford to pay was considerably greater 
than was the depletion of labor 
caused by men going into the armed 
Fortunately, key men were 
retained in most instances. The 
greatest present need is for truck 
drivers, reported Mr. Ahearn. 

The entire slate of officers, execu- 
tive committee and board of direc- 
tors of the sand-and-gravel associa- 
tion was preserved intact by re-elec- 
tion. The officers for 1943 include: 
President, Otto S. Conrades (St. 
Louis) ; vice-president, H. S. Davi- 
son (Pittsburgh) ; secretary-treasur- 
er, Harris N. Snyder (Buffalo). The 
executive committee consists of these 
officers and the following: T. E. 
Popplewell (Fort Worth); Robert 
Mitchell (Los Angeles) : George W. 
Renwick (Chicago); John M. Set- 
tle (Louisville) ; Stanton Walker, di- 
rector of engineering; and V. P. 
Ahearn, executive secretary. 

Arthur S. Knoizen, director, Min- 
ing Equipment Division, War Pro- 
duction Board, explained the func- 
tions of this board in controlling the 
flow of repair parts and new equip- 
ment to all the mining industries. 
Formerly known as the Mining 
Branch and later as the Mining Di- 
vision of the WPB, this board was 


forces. 





reorganized so that it could operate 
more quickly and efficiently. He 
emphasized the fact that the im- 
portance of an operation making an 
application was judged chiefly by 
its importance to the war effort and 
promised that operators meeting the 
requirements would receive assis- 
tance to the full limit permitted by 
the regulations. Mr. Knoizen said, 
in discussing application form 
PD-400c, that the assignment of 
quotas to operators would be based 
on their inventories and their ex- 
pected output in the next three 
months. He predicted a drop in 
sand-and-gravel output to nearly 
half that of 1942 and said that the 
demand for equipment and supplies 
should decrease accordingly. 

Mr. Knoizen said that form PD- 
$00 will continue in use for at least 
the first 6 months of 1943 and that 
mine operators need fill out only 
this form, which is not yet affected 
by the CMP (Controlled Materials 
Plan). If the required information is 
furnished to the Mining Equipment 
Division, he promised that all the 
details of each application would be 
taken out of the operators’ hands. 
Applications for new equipment 
must still be made on form PD-731 
and these will also be considered on 
their merits and the extent of con- 
tribution to the war effort. 

Mr. Knoizen then introduced Ed- 
ward W. Bauman, Technical Ad- 
visor, Nonmetallics Section, Mining 
Equipment Division, who attended 
this meeting to answer any questions 
which might be raised. Mr. Bau- 
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There is, he said, also some trou- 
ble in differentiating between repair 
parts and supplies in some cases and 
said that when such a_ borderline 
case comes up the operator is invited 
to ask the board for a decision. Or- 
dinarily, said Mr. Bauman, anything 
needed to put a machine back in op- 
eration is a repair part and anything 
consumed in operation is classed un- 
der supplies. As examples, he said 
that a drive belt is a repair part 
while a conveyor belt comes under 
supplies. Miscellaneous tools and 
welding rods are also repair items. 
In this respect he said that every 
effort is being made to increase the 
production of welding rods and that 
within a few months ample supplies 
should be available to meet impor- 
tant needs. Meanwhile he advised 
that producers use an inferior type 
of rod which is now available. Mr. 
Bauman concluded with the state- 
ment that the January 12 circular, 
which differentiates between repair 
parts and new equipment, has been 
mailed to all holders of serial num- 
bers. 

According to M. B. Garber, Spe- 
cial Assistant, Construction Machin- 
ery Division, Equipment Bureau, 
WPB, who spoke on the Purchase of 
New Equipment Under the L-192 
Order, about 125 different items of 
equipment come under the jurisdic- 
tion of his division and of these 
crawler tractors, cranes, shovels, and 
drag-lines are regarded as vital com- 
bat equipment. Scrapers, pavers etc., 
are also so regarded but on a smaller 
scale. This equipment is covered by 
five limitation orders of which L-192 
covers all equipment except tractors 
which are covered by L-53. Order 
L-192, said Mr. Garber, has been in 
effect since November 30 and its ad- 
ministration has created problems 
requiring amendment or revision. It 
is an allocation order which makes 
it possible to assign the material 
needed in the manufacture of equip- 
ment for war and essential civilian 
use. He said that some inequalities 
in the inventories of materials have 
been found and these are being 
ironed out. 


Mr. Garber said that WPB wants 
to retain control of all the heavy 
equipment released under L-192 in 
order that the manufacture of new 
machines can be held to the mini- 
mum. He described the three classi- 
fications into which this equipment 
is divided. Schedule A covers heavy 
machinery ; Schedule B covers lighter 
equipment; Schedule C covers 
equipment of both classes which are 


not available except to the military.’ 

All but the military must make 
out PD-556 orders for A material 
and specialists check near-by terri- 
tories for used equipment. If after 
five days none is found, the order 
for new equipment goes through. 
The B items, said Mr. Garber, are 
supplied by ordinary methods. He 
also stated that ample quantities of 
equipment coming under Schedule 
C are available for industries in used 
condition. Any producer doing war 
work on a direct contract can in an 
emergency obtain new equipment of 
this type, if the military will sponsor 
his application. 

According to Mr. Garber, the re- 
pairs provisions are simple. Efforts 
are being made to remove the clause 
which limits to 5 per cent. of the 
cost of a machine the amount of re- 
pair parts which can be obtained in 
any one quarter. This limitation, 
he said, is unfair in many cases but 
if a producer is operating.a plant far 
from a source of supply, a limited 
quantity of repair parts can be pur- 
chased ‘in advance. He also men- 
tioned the fact that although 85 per 
cent. of the tractors being released 
are going to the military they are 
getting only 40 per cent. of the trac- 
tor repair parts. 

Under Order L-196, said Mr. Gar- 
ber, a survey of used construction 
equipment is being made by regional 
specialists. The inventory of equip- 
ment in civilian hands is already 
completed and the military inven- 
tory is nearcompletion. This 
survey is expected to prevent the un- 
necessary manufacture of new equip- 
ment. In answer to a question he 
stated that this inventory included 
all equipment whether or not in 
use. Truck mixers, he said, come 
under this classification but the 
trucks on which they are mounted 
are classified as automotive equip- 
ment. He also mentioned the fact 
that considerable saving of alloy steel 
has been made by eliminating it 
from some heavy equipment. 

To illustrate his talk on The Out- 
look for Sand and Gravel and Ready 
Mixed Concrete in 1943, John L. 
Haynes, director, Building Materials 
Division, WPB, exhibited a chart 
showing the volume of construc- 
tion in each month of 1942 and that 
expected for 1943. The volume of 
both engineering and building con- 
struction is now on the downgrade 
and, according to the chart, the 
volume in the third quarter of 1943 
will be about the same as that in 
the first quarter of 1942. He esti- 





1[See Construction Equipment Allocated, Pit 
AND Quarry, December, 1942, pages 30-32.— 
Ep.] 
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mated that the sand and gravel pro- 
duced in 1943 for concrete agegre- 
gates only will total about 200,000,- 
000 tons. The cement production, 
he said, will be about 115,000,000 
barrels compared to the 167,000,000 
barrels produced in 1942 and the 
ready-mixed concrete volume will 
also drop considerably. 

According to Mr. Haynes, there 
has been no talk recently of nucleus 
plants for these industries and, in 
his opinion, the volume will not 
drop low enough to make these ad- 
visable. If concentration is to be en- 
forced in the sand-and-gravel indus- 
try, he expressed the hope that it 
would be voluntary. He mentioned 
the unsuccessful attempt made _ to 
concentrate the production of stoves 
and the fact that no other similar at- 
tempts have since been made in 
other industries. Mr. Haynes also 
mentioned the changing pattern of 
war construction and the fact that 
some construction projects consid- 
ered important a few months ago 
are now being eliminated. In clos- 
ing he mentioned a new question- 
naire being sent out to ready-mixed- 
concrete producers which asks a few 
simple questions including output, 
the number of truck-mixers oper- 
ated, etc. 

Harris N. Snyder (Buffalo Slag 
Corporation, Buffalo) was the pre- 
siding officer as the sand-and-gravel 
group opened its Thursday morning 
session with a review of some past 
accomplishments and pending de- 
velopments by Mr. Ahearn. 

The secretary reported that a pro- 
posed ODT order making truck 
shipments within 50 miles of the 
place of origin mandatory will prob- 
ably exclude the sand-and-gravel in- 
dustry. Should the industry fail to 
win preferential treatment, the re- 
sult would be chaotic. Mr. Ahearn 
is confident, however, that the evi- 
dence already presented will assure 
the industry the continued right to 
utilize railroad cars for short hauls 
as has been its custom. 

Instances of association interces- 
sion during the past year, whereby 
the industry was benefitted in the 
matter of transportation, were re- 
called by Mr. Ahearn. In ODT 18, 
which prohibited the loading of cars 
below their marked weight capacity, 
revisions were obtained to allow ag- 
gregates producers to load to their 
visible capacity without suffering 
hardship under the order. In ODT 
17, which ordered that trucks carry 
return loads, the industry obtained 
relief by carrying capacity outbound 
loads. ODT 21, the certificate-of- 


war necessity order, calling for regu- 
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lar tire inspections would have re- 
sulted in crippling delays for the 
sand-and-gravel industry. However, 
as the result of a subsequent order, 
allowing competent employees to 
make these inspections, a measure 
of relief was obtained. 

Local draft boards have in most 
instances been quite codperative in 
obtaining deferment for irreplace- 
able men, reported Mr. Ahearn. He 
urged that producers make an in- 
ventory of all their employees within 
the draft ages and file deferment 
pleas for those men who are irre- 
placeable before they are ordered 
for induction. 

Establishment of a fixed maxi- 
mum price for sand and gravel is 
under consideration by the Office 
of Price Administration, said Mr. 
Ahearn, to replace the present ceil- 
ing-price formula which is based 
upon the highest price for which the 
commodity was sold in March, 1942. 
Such an order would work a hard- 
ship on many operators while others 
would reap extremely high profits 
since production costs vary so 
greatly. So far the OPA has been 
called upon only once to establish a 
selling price for gravel, Mr. Ahearn 
declared. The plant of the Crow 
Creek Sand & Gravel Company at 
Forrest City, Arkansas was re- 
opened several months ago after 
having been shut down since 1940. 
Since it had made no sales in 
March, 1942, it made application for 
the establishment of a selling price 
f.o.b. plant. The OPA fixed the 
figure at $1.25 per ton. 

With sand-and-gravel shipments 
expected to be sharply curtailed in 
1943 because of a smaller demand, 
the industry should experience little 
or no difficulty in obtaining the 
number of railway cars it will re- 
quire, according to W. J. McGarry, 
manager of the ore-and-coal ex- 
change of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, who spoke on the 
subject Car Supply for the Sand- 
and-Gravel Industry in 1943. 

In order to expedite the move- 
ment of rolling stock, Mr. McGarry 
urged that all producers co6éperate 
by ordering no more cars than are 
actually needed, by loading them 
the same day the cars are obtained, 
and by utilizing their full capacity 
in each instance. 

Despite the fact that the facilities 
of the railroads have been overtaxed 
during the year since Pearl Harbor, 
the speaker declared there were no 
transportation failures of record and 
the carriers have so planned the ef- 
ficient use of their facilities that no 
serious difficulties are expected dur- 
ing the present year. 








1943 Handbook 
Ready March 1 


@ The 1943 edition of Pit and 
Quarry Handbook will be ready 
for distribution March |, 1943. 
Readers will find this informa- 
tive volume more valuable than 
ever this year because of the 
scarcity of equipment and parts 
and the need for the technical 
information and operating data 
it contains. Each chapter has 
been carefully reviewed and re- 
vised where necessary to con- 
form to standard practices. 
The Directory section contains 
hundreds of new names and 
new listings. Mineral produc- 
ers who request copies on their 
business stationery will be sup- 
plied free of charge while the 
supply lasts; to others the price 
is $10 per copy. 











The assistance of every producer 
in formulating the proposed safety 
code being undertaken by the Bu- 
reau of Mines was urged by Daniel 
Harrington, chief of the bureau’s 
Health and Safety Service. The 
new code, which will be based upon 
a similar set of regulations drawn 
up in 1934 under the old N.R.A., 
will stress particularly the safe stor- 
age, transportation and use of ex- 
plosives and will cover the sand-and- 
gravel, crushed-stone, and slag in- 
dustries. 

Mr. Harrington next made the 
presentation of the two safety tro- 
phies to the winners of the 1941 
safety contest conducted by the Na- 
tional Sand & Gravel Association in 
coéperation with the Bureau of 
Mines. The winning plant in the 
group operating more than 100,000 
man-hours was the Memphis plant 
of the Missouri Portland Cement 
Company, the second trophy going 
to the Columbus, Ohio, plant of thi 
American Aggregates Corporation. 

A total of 88 plants participated 
in the contest, the largest enrollment 
on record. Including the two tro- 
phy winners, there were 38 accident- 
free plants. The companies that 
participated in both the 1940 and 
1941 contests reduced their accident 
rates. However, the enrollment of 
many new companies for the first 
time in 1941 resulted in a higher 
rate for the entire group. Two 
fatalities and 173 non-fatal accidents 
occurred during the contest year. 


The man-hours worked by the 88 
plants enrolled in the contest in 1941 
were 5,321,489, an increase of 45 per 
cent. above the number of man- 
hours for the preceding year. 
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The tl t session of the two 
associatior vas the second meet- 
ing devot war activties affect- 
ing the tv dustries. H. F. G. 
Pelsue, } t of the National 
Reday M Concrete Association, 
presided 

A stron: for more active 
and re: eration on the part 
of truck producers was made 
by Ed: M. Brady, assistant di- 
rector, D of Motor Trans- 
port, Off Defense Trans- 
portation. H id that it is abso- 
lutely to the winning of 
the wa! ry order of the ODT 
be obs ir as possible, and 
that, ses which at first 
glance be special, much 
can be the direction of full 
compli He urged the pooling 
of tran vehicles by com- 
petitors ver strange and im- 
practi sound, as one of 
the m« ways of aiding the 
nation effort. 

The recounted _ briefly 
what the ¢ had done by way of 
regulat hat the results had 
been. |] be obvious, he said, 
that w ng stocks of crude 
rubber yroduction of syn- 
thetic 1 mportant quantities 
still far thing possible must 
be dot rve what is now in 
us¢ Wast oe must be elimi- 
nated ileage that can be 
elimin; te mileage. Sincere, 
intelli rative effort on a 
nation by every operator 
of mot s imperative. Mr. 
Brady ged the importance 
of wh idy been done by 
the t tries, but pleaded 
strong irther effort on the 
part of had made a be- 
ginning n early start on the 
part Ol o had not yet be- 
gun tru nservation. 

Of 1 10 trucks in the 
countr ; itely 88 per cent. 
are ow vate carriers, and 
of this yout 1,047,000 are 
owned Most of all the 
trucks raged in distribu- 
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tion service. As the manufacture of 
motor trucks for civilian uses was 
stopped a year ago and as only a 
few trucks of those on hand are 
subject to allocation for civilian use, 
the country’s stock pile of trucks is 
on the road to-day. Increases in the 
amount of goods of all kinds that 
must be transported must be ab- 
sorbed by the equipment now in use, 
and the most effective and efficient 
use must be made of existing trucks 
if we are to be able to handle the 
transportation job put upon us. Our 
stocks of crude rubber will be ex- 
hausted by the end of the coming 
summer by military and export re- 
quirements alone, unless adequate 
new supplies (natural or artificial) 
are made available in time. We 
are faced with uncertainties as to 
the demands that will be laid upon 
our transportation equipment and 
with grave insecurity as to the sup- 
ply. Our rubber stock, too, is on 
the road to-day. 

The speaker reported many cases 
where, in spite of grave doubts about 
truck owners’ ability to conserve 
truck mileage, increases of as much 
as 40 per cent. in the amount of 
tonnage hauled and decreases of 
from 35 to 40 per cent. in the mile- 
age traveled by the same carriers in 
a calendar month of 1942, compared 
with the same month of 1941, had 
been made. By reducing the fre- 
quency of service, eliminating par- 
alleling or duplicating routes, zon- 
ing their delivery operations and 
complying with the ODT’s outstand- 
ing orders these and similar results 
have been accomplished in all parts 
of the country. The formation of 
delivery pools and coéperative deliv- 
eries has contributed heavily to the 
attainment of the desired ends. Car- 
riers who have deliveries that can be 
readily or economically combined so 
as to use the same driver and the 
same vehicle can realize great gains 
from pooled service. It is possible 
to share trucks just as civilians share 
passenger cars. 

With special reference to the 


»and & Gravel Company, Owensboro, Ky.; R. M. Coolidge, Cumberland 
Nashville; V. P. Ahearn, National Sand & Gravel Association; J. H. 


Doffy, Ohio River Sand Company, Louisville. 
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sand-and-gravel and ready-mixed- 
concrete industries, the speaker said 
that these materials must be trans- 
ported where they are to be used 
for essential war purposes, yet their 
essential character does not justify 
the waste of the facilities used to 
transport them. The obligation of 
complying with the ODT regula- 
tions and conserving vital trucks and 
tires rests upon everyone. We must 
produce in 1943 an aggregate of 40 
per cent. mileage savings as com- 
pared with the total mileage traveled 
during 1941, because of the fact 
that military requirements alone for 
rubber will leave only 45 per cent. 
as much crude rubber for motor 
trucks this year as they used in 1941. 

Mr. Brady explained that joint 
action in the pooling of trucks and 
other transportation equipment will 
not expose the participants to the 
danger of prosecution by the De- 
partment of Justice under the anti- 
trust laws, provided that such action 
is taken solely for the purpose of 
conserving trucks and rubber. If 
persons or companies desiring to 
combine their delivery services can 
not determine for themselves 
whether their proposed action yvio- 
lates those laws, they may submit 
their plan in writing to the Division 
of Motor Transport, ODT, signed 
by all the proposed participants, and 
that office will, if approved, submit 
it to the Department of Justice for 
its approval. Notice of the final ap- 
proval will be sent to the applicants 
immediately. 

Although, according to Mr. Brady, 
the industries he addressed had in 
the past participated in truck-pool- 
ing schemes, no such plan had, up 
to the day on which his speech was 
prepared, been received by his office. 
He urged that immediate action 
toward that end be taken by these 
industries. 

As evidence of the applicability of 
the truck-pooling proposal to the 
sand-and-gravel industry, for ex- 
ample, he cited the case of the deal- 
ers in solid fuels in Chicago, a type 
of commodity which he believed to 
be similar to gravel, and he described 
the regulations set up in that ar- 
rangement: 

1. Members may deliver solid 
fuel from each other’s yards and use 
each other’s yard service and trucks 
for the purpose of reducing cross 
hauls. 

2. Any participant in the plan 
whose truck leaves his own yard 
with a full load for delivery to a 
customer may purchase coal for 
succeeding deliveries that day from 
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the yards of the nearest member 
dealer. 

3. Solid fuel may be delivered 
from any participating member’s 
yard on another participating mem- 
ber’s invoice when such action will 
result in mileage saving. 

4. If a truck is returning empty 
to its own yard, it may pick up a 
load at the yard of another partici- 
pating member dealer and deliver it 
en route for any other participating 
dealer. 

This plan, Mr. Brady said, had 
been approved by his office and the 
Department of Justice under the 
terms of the statement made by them 
jointly, and he expressed his belief 
that a similar plan might be adopted 
in the gravel industry, 

The speaker then mentioned the 
various ODT orders, which have 
been published in recent issues of 
Pir AND Quarry, and, with special 
reference to Number 21, expressed 
the ODT’s dissatisfaction with its 
provisions. He explained that there 
was no escape from the conditions 
that made its harsh provisions nec- 
essary. 

He warned his listeners that the 
trucks now in use must run until the 
middle of 1944 on the tires now 
mounted on them. He warned, too, 
of the increasing drain on man 
power by the armed services and by 
war plants with respect to drivers 
and mechanics, and suggested the 
training and employment of women 
wherever possible. 

He said that parts stocks are rap- 
idly becoming depleted and _ that 
those of some parts are exhausted. 
Nevertheless production will be 
strictly limited to actual require- 
ments because the critical materials 
needed to make them are necessary 
for military use. 

With regard to new vehicles, Mr. 
Brady said that fewer than 50,000 
new trucks had been released from 
the truck pool through allocation to 
civilian uses since rationing began 
in March of last year, and that dur- 
ing the last year of normal opera- 
tion, 1941, approximately 300,000 
trucks were scrapped. New equip- 
ment can not hope to make good 
the ravages of wear and tear, so 
every means of conserving existing 
equipment must be adopted. 

Neil Staebler, price executive, 
Building Materials Branch, Office of 
Price Administration, discussed Pric 
Ceilings for Sand and Gravel and 
Ready-Mixed Concrete. As a pre- 
liminary, he referred to 1942 as the 
largest year in construction that the 
country has ever seen and as one in 
which general production was from 
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90 to 70 per cent. greater than in 
1929. This year, 1943, he said, we 
shall produce some 30 per cent. more 
than in that “peak” year and throw 
the extra output away (in the sense 
that it will be destroyed to a large 
extent in the war), but we shall 
be living on a quantity of goods not 
much greater than we had in 1932. 
We shall have some $25,000.000.000 
in our pockets for spending over and 
above all taxes and war-bond sav- 
ings. Our money available for 
spending will be at least one and 
one-half times as great as the dollar 
value of the goods we will be able to 
purchase as civilians. Although we 
have become accustomed to doing 
without a motor car, a refrigerator 
or some other type of durable goods, 
we have yet to learn the hardship of 
going without a pound of beefsteak 
or a can of beans when we want 
them. This, he said, is the “perfect 
background for inflation.” 

As we get to the point where the 
great majority of everything we pro- 
duce goes toward furtherance of the 
war effort, inflation will come to 
stand for something very real in our 
lives. It will affect the quantity of 
goods produced and have a bearing 
on those who will obtain them. He 
said that the war may be won by 
the country that can maintain its 
internal balance most firmly and for 
the longest time. 

By preventing increases in prices, 
or, where these are permitted, by 
keeping those rises as small as pos- 
sible the OPA carries out its function 
of placing checks on_ inflationary 
tendencies. The underlying prin- 
ciples call for the treatment of every- 
one on the basis of equality so far 
as that is possible, and the minimum 
amount of disruption of existing 
relations, although that minimum 
disturbance will be great. 

He referred to the OPA organiza- 
tion of 55,000 persons as having been 
employed, trained and organized in 
a little more than a year. Of that 
force, less than half is engaged in 





price-control activities, indicating 
that these workers must be spread 
out very thinly over the country. 
The per capita cost of price control 
is slightly over 30 cents. 

The speaker said that the activi- 
ties of the OPA are devoted to the 
avoidance of inflation, yet they are 
unavoidably an inconvenience to 
business. The methods employed are 
continually being improved but will 
always be considered cumbersome 
and troublesome by business men. 
If the level of prices can be held in 
some reasonable relation to wages 
and the cost of agricultural com- 
modities, he said, we shall avoid 
consequences far more serious than 
the loss of a single year’s profits, a 
fear that 
men. 

Mr. Staebler said that the OPA 
is not satisfied with the kind of con- 
trol—the price freeze—in effect in 
the sand-and-gravel and 
mixed-concrete industries, which are 
under Maximum Price Regulation 
188. This replaced sections 1, 2, 5 
and 18 of the General Maximum 
Price Regulation and incorporates 
The OPA 
recognizes the fact that the freezing 
of prices at their March, 1942, levels 
is a very loose way of determining 


plagues many _ business 


ready- 


all the remainder of it. 


prices and a better method is being 
sought, although these industries 
present unusual difficulties because 
of the many different products made 
and sold by them. Two pilot studies 
are now being made in an effort to 
find out whether it is possible to 
regulate prices on a locality or state 
basis or on the basis of intermediate 
market areas. 

The effect on prices of the 3-per 
cent. tax on the transportation of 
property was also discussed. OPA 
Supplementary Order 31 requires 


that this tax be treated as an increase 
in freight rates would be when calcu- 
lating prices, and he mentioned the 
following circumstances as those in 
which a producer can demonstrate 
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November 15, 1942, the OPA has 
followed the method of issuing 
amendments—that is, modifications 
of is regulations—on a_ general 
rather than a particular basis. These 
amendments are made in the light 
of circumstances applicable to all the 
sellers in an industry or in a given 
locality. 

For a new operation, either sand- 
and-gravel or ready-mixed-concrete, 
which had no price experience it 
March of 1942 on which to base 
prices, it is usually necessary to re- 
sort of the first of the four pricing 
methods set out in MPR 188. An 
operator who opens a new plant and 
proceeds to sell without having de- 
termined his prices on the basis of 
that order is in violation of the price- 
control law and subject to the penal- 
ties set out in it. Where the goods 
are sold to a government agency, a 
petition for price determination may 
be filed and sales may be made on 
an open-price basis pending final 
determination of the petition. 

H. S. Fairbank, chief, Division of 
Information, Public Roads Adminis- 
tration, spoke of Post-War Planning 
for Highway Construction. He drew 
his listeners’ attention to the short- 
haul highway, which, in his view, 
has been neglected in our thinking 
by concentration on proposals for 
“super - duper-transcontinental-inter- 
continental” highways. Post-war 
events, he believes, will correct some 
of these distorted viewpoints. 

There are 3,000,000 miles of rural 
roads, according to the speaker, and 
some 304,000 miles of city streets. 
Some 1,469,000 miles of the rural 
roads and most of the city streets 
have been improved. Many of these 
roads are 10, 15 or 20 years old and 
in these days they do not receive 
even a good patching regularly 
enough. Except for “access” roads 
and a few others “that get the bless- 
ing of the military and the WPB,” 
not much road work is going on. 

Because of the Defense Highway 
Act of 1941 some road work is now 
being planned—surveying and ac- 
tual working drawing—for execution 
as soon as possible after the war. 
That act authorized a federal ex- 
penditure of $10,000,000 for these 
initial plans, this amount to be 
matched by the states. So nearly 
half a billion dollars’ worth of roads 
and bridges are scheduled to be built 
at that time. This planning is pecu- 
liar to highway construction and is 
not being duplicated or imitated in 
any other form of construction. 

The speaker returned to his 
theme of the short-haul highway, for 
which there has been no working 
and scarcely any planning. Many 


more people travel short distances 
than long distances, yet short-dis- 
tance travel is slow and costly in 
comparison with that undertaken 
over long distances. Traffic conges- 
tion is greatest near urban centers 
where the highways as now built are 
least able to care for it. Rural road 
builders, by stopping at city lines, 
and city street pavers, by making all 
their streets alike without regard to 
the traffic that used them or the 
rural roads, combined to produce a 
highway system that does not fit the 
needs of modern traffic, which by 
the direction and volume of its flow 
has shown us where and to what 
degree better highway facilities must 
be provided. For thousands of small 
centers and the traffic that moves 
between them over short distances 
we must build our post-war super- 
highways, according to the speaker. 
On every main road approaching a 
large city from 80 to more than 90 
per cent. of the traffic is bound from 
or to that city. These are the places 
where the highway can perform its 
service “most grandly” and where 
“it now fails most miserably.” 

After the war “we shall surely 
start upon a great new cycle of road- 
building. We shall have to do so: 
first, because many of our existing 
highways will have become obsolete 
or worn out; and, second, because 
we shall badly need, at the city ends 
of the system especially, the new 
facilities to enable large numbers of 
people to travel short distances fast 
(express highways) and give them a 
place to dispose their vehicles when 
they stop (terminals and off-street 
parking facilities) .” 

Thursday evening was given up 
to the annual dinner and entertain- 
ment, which featured a skillful 
magician who had some new tricks, 
graceful dancing partners, and two 
singers. The many women present 
made the dancing more a reality 
than a mere program mention. 

In his annual report on engineer- 
ing activities of the association Stan- 
ton Walker, director of engineering, 
said that an important function was 
the development of industry in- 
formation to assist the association in 
representing the industry before the 
War Production Board and other 
governmental departments. In some 
cases with the aid of questionnaire 
surveys, which were directly or in- 
directly of benefit to the industry in 
general, were made. A survey of 
critical materials made late in 1941 
furnished the WPB with an estimate 
of the critical-material requirements 
of the industry in terms of tons of 
production. 

Late in the summer of 1942 a 
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study was made of the distribution 
of production with respect to pri- 
ority ratings of projects in which the 
material was used. This, he said, 
developed a gratifying picture of the 
place of sand and gravel in the war 
effort. The figures obtained showed 
an increase in production for 1942 
of about 20 per cent. over 1941 and 
indicated that the production in the 
first two quarters of 1943 would be 
about the same as for the same 
period of 1942. 

Another survey of interest and 
value, said Mr. Walker, was that 
concerning the availability of used 
equipment for rent or sale. A brisk 
business developed in answering in- 
quiries as a result, but no complete 
record was kept of the considerable 
amount of equipment that changed 
hands: Other surveys were also 
made, one of which, made in co- 
6peration with the industrial-sand, 
crushed-stone, lime and slag associa- 
tions, developed information on the 
amount of new equipment, replace- 
ment, repair and maintenance parts 
sold to the nonmetallic minerals in- 
dustries. 

Mr. Walker then described some 
of the research done during the year 
in cooperation with the University 
of Maryland through the National 
Sand & Gravel Association Research 
Foundation. The durability tests he 
considers of particular importance 
and this work is being correlated 
with that of other interested organ- 
izations. In the course of these tests 
more than 40 coarse aggregates were 
tested for durability. He also de- 
scribed the dynamic method of mak- 
ing freezing and thawing tests in 
which the modulus of elasticity 
varies with the strength of the con- 
crete. He pointed out that some of 
the aggregates of lowest quality in 
this respect give good service in 
warm Climates and that for this rea- 
son field tests in the area where the 
material is used are more important 
than laboratory tests. 

An open forum on sand-and- 
gravel specifications and operating 
problems was held to make possible 
a full discussion of the many en- 
gineering problems related to these 
subjects. A panel of engineers and 
producers who led the discussion in- 
cluded: Charles W. Allen, acting 
chief engineer, Ohio State Highway 
Testing Laboratory; F. K. Wills, 
general superintendent, Warner 
Company, Philadelphia; A. H. Hin- 
kle, district engineer, Asphalt Insti- 
tute, Cincinnati; and Stanton 
Walker. 

The question asked was what 
should be done with a sand which 
contains 60 per cent. of material 
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Perry Nagle, American Manganese Steel Division, new chairman of the Manufacturers Divi- 
sion; B. E. Neal, Neal Gravel Company, Mattoon, Ill.; John Sankey, Chicago Gravel Company; 
M. A. Neville, Western Indiana Gravel Company, Lafayette, Ind. 


passing a 50-mesh screen and has 70 
per cent. between 50- and 60-mesh? 
Mr. Wills said that his company 
solved such a problem by installing 
screens in adjustable plates in the 
launders under the sizing screens. 
These take out mainly 20- to 50-mesh 
material which is plaster sand con- 
taining about 6 per cent. of minus- 
50-mesh material. This sharply de- 
creased the percentage of 20- to 50- 
per cent. material in the concrete 
sand and increased the percentage 
of minus-50-mesh material. 

One producer said that his sand 
contains little minus-100-mesh ma- 
terial but has an excess of 50- to 
100-mesh. He was considering grind- 
ing some of the coarse sand to get 
more extreme fines. Another said 
that he is successfully blending the 
fines from a roll-crusher with nat- 
ural sand. In another case a conical 
ball-mill is used to produce fines 
which are then blended in the re- 
quired amounts with natural sand. 
This installation is operated by the 
Iron City Sand & Gravel Company, 
Pittsburgh.! 

In answer to a question as to 
which types of materials best lend 
themselves to use in bituminized 
mixtures Mr. Hinkle said that the 
criterion lies in the character of the 
end product made and is measured 
by its stability and durability. He 
said that crushed angular particles 
are preferred, but that a combina- 
tion of crushed and uncrushed mate- 
rial is usually satisfactory. When 
only uncrushed gravel is used, he 
said that dense mixes should be used 
to insure stability. In his opinion 
plant mixes will eventually replace 
road mixes and surface treatment, at 
least on heavily-traveled highways, 
as they have already done in Ken- 
tucky. Mr. Allen agreed that the 
plant mix is destined for greater 

1[See a complete description on pages 32-35 


and 51 of the September, 1940 issue of P11 
AND Quarry.—Ep.] 


popularity and mentioned the difh- 
culty of preparing other types of 
mixes under variable weather condi- 
tions. 

Mr. Walker pointed out that the 
specifications for sand and gravel 
need not be the same as those for 
competitive materials and that there 
is a tendency to make longer grad- 
ings with more fines for surface- 
treatment work. Mr. Allen remarked 
that the longer grading compensates 
for the lack of angularity in the 
gravel. 

When the subject of stripping was 
brought up, Mr. Wills referred to 
the Asphalt Institute paper entitled 
Adhesion of Aggregates to Bitumen 
in the Presence of Water, which was 
published as Circular 16 by the as- 
sociation. He also mentioned the 
Standard Oil Company’s patent on 
blending siliceous and_ bituminous 
material as an example of some of 
the studies being made on this sub- 
ject. Mr. Walker then remarked 
that one approach is to treat the 
aggregate and the other to treat the 
bitumen. Mr. Hinkle described 
strip-resistant mixes made with rock 
asphalt which worked equally well 
when made with fully-bituminized 
mixes or those to which bitumen had 
to be added. According to Mr. 
Allen, treating the bitumen costs 
about | cent more per gallon of bitu- 
men used, but that, on the other 
hand, the treatment of the aggre- 
gate is so complicated that the for- 
mer is preferred. He also expressed 
doubt as to the economy of using 
an aggregate saturated with water, 
and recommended drying it before 
using. 

In discussing s o diu m-sulphate 
soundness tests T. E. Popplewell 
(Fort Worth Sand & Gravel Com- 
pany, Inc.) said that in sands show- 
ing losses of from 8 to 21 per cent. 
little difference was found in the 

Continued on page 52) 
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Figure |. The face as it appeared just before the blast. (Story at right). 














| Figure 3. After the blast. Two 5-cubic yard shovels will load the stone into cars. 
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By A. J. CAYIA 


General Superintendent, Inland Lime & Stone Company 


Engineered Blasting Proves Its Worth 
at Inland Quarry in Upper Michigan 


T our high-calcium-limestone 

quarry at Manistique, Michi- 

gan, we have achieved some 
unusual and interesting safety and 
production records. The keeping of 
complete records and the belief in 
frequent consultation with explo- 
sives-company technicians have re- 
sulted in what we believe to be a 
model system of handling large 
blasts. 

Every step in getting out the stone 
has been “engineered” to save time, 
increase output, and insure safety. 
The whole operation, even though 
handling a record tonnage last year, 
gives the observer an impression of 
quiet effectiveness. The proof that 
the program has been successful is 
found in the fact that our quarry 
has one of the highest efficiency and 
safety records in the industry. 

The writer, as Inland’s general su- 
perintendent, has been ably assisted 
by A. W. Heitman, superintendent, 
J. S. Wilde, quarry superintendent, 
and H. M. Graff, chief engineer, in 
making these safety and operating 
records possible. J. L. Risch, C. H. 
Duesing and D. M. McFarland of 
the Atlas Powder Company have co- 
operated closely with us. 

Our quarry at Inland is one of 
the large ones of the industry—more 
than a mile long, 2,200 feet wide 
and about 30 feet in depth (Figures 
1, 2 and 3). It is worked along 
both the long faces. Two 5-cubic 
yard shovels load the stone into large 





Figure 4. Shovel at work in the quarry. 
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cars, which are hauled by electric 
locomotives over standard - gage 
tracks to the crusher. At the plant 
the cars are pneumatically dumped 
into a 60-inch gyratory crusher. 
Roll grizzlies then separate the 
stone over 6 inches in size. The 
smaller stone is screened and carried 
to the stackers on conveyor belts and 
stockpiled. When wanted, stone is 
drawn off the piles through gravity 
chutes and loaded directly on ship- 
board by conveyor belts at the rate 
of 2,500 tons per hour. 

The high purity of Inland stone, 
and its freedom from fines has led 
to its use as fluxing stone in both 
the open-hearth and _ blast-furnace 
processes of making steel. It also 
is used in the manufacture of car- 
bide, for paper-mill stone, as a raw 
material for the production of alka- 
lis, for making cement, for road con- 
struction and for the production of 
high-calcium lime. 

Though blasting at 
quarry is done on a 


Inland’s 
large scale, 








Figure 5. Typical loading card. These cards 
are prepared in duplicate before loading 


begins. The face is divided into sections 
that can be drilled and loaded alike, and 
a card prepared for each section, 


much of the technique is adaptable 
to blasting operations carried out in 
a smaller way. The plans for a 
blast at Inland begin with informa- 
tion gathered in digging the previ- 
ous shots. Reports of the shovel op- 
erators provide a visual record (Fig- 


ure 4) of any hard digging when 
recorded on a scale map of the 
quarry. Any toe, ledge, large stone 


or overhang occurring in the same 
section of the face after successive 
blasts calls for a reconsideration of 
the drill-hole spacing and explosive 
charge in that section. Changes are 
agreed upon by quarry officials and 
powder-company representatives. 

From this point on the blasting 
takes Experience has 
shown that it is possible to subdivide 
the nearly 5,000-foot face into sev- 
eral more or less homogeneous sec- 
tions. Holes within each of these 
sections may be loaded similarly. 
For each of these sections a scale 
loading card (Figure 5) is prepared 
in duplicate showing the charges to 
be used, the amount and grade to 
be loaded in the bottom of the hole, 
the height of any deck charges, and 
the amount and grade of explosives 
to be used, and the 
length of the electric 
required. Each loading foreman has 
a set of these cards. 

The themselves are 
handled and stored by Inland with 
every possible precaution and care. 
Steel, bullet-proof magazines are lo- 


crew over. 


number and 
blasing caps 


explosives 


cated at an approved distance from 
the quarry face and are kept under 
lock and seal (Figure 6). Each 
time the seal is broken, a count is 
made of all the explosives, and rec- 
ords are kept showing who has taken 
the explosives and the use made of 
them. Watchmen report immedi- 
ately should a magazine be found 
unsealed. 





Figure 6. Sealing the magazine. 
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I the explosives for 
a bi: ler to be used in the, 
mail first brought out and 
dist long the face from a 
spec truck. Distribution 
is m dance with the load- 
ing red by the explosives- 
com After the main 
charg distributed the car- 
tridg d as primers are set 
out e at least 10 feet 
from body of explosives. 
Fins tric blasting caps are 
dist1 
N haps, on the whole 
Inlar n do the results of 
plan ) strikingly as in the 
load drill holes. Succes- 
sive eed along the face, 
load necting as many as 
250 t without apparent 
effor 
rt opening the boxes 
and men go from one 
end the other, opening 
woot ith a copper bar 
Fig | paper boxes with 
stan No nails are left 
stand ooden cases or lids. 
Paper opened at the end 
Fig rocedure which saves 
time 
I men do the prim- 
ing taken to place the 
deto1 hwise in the center 








4 
, 3 
Figure ning wooden case with cop- 
per ba mum number of nails are 
this method. 
of tl with the business 
end nto the cartridge. 
[wo are taken around 
eacl th the leg wires. 

Tr} ding of the main 
cha by a number of 
crew rew consists of four 
men man has a definite 
job 1 re 9 The head 
man o roup carries the tape 
line asures the hole before 





Figure 8. Paper boxes are opened at the 
end. The lowering hook is attached directly 
to the cartridge, saving rehandling. 


any explosives are put in to check 
the depth shown on the stake placed 
at the side of the hole by the engi- 
neers. He checks again after the 
first cartridge has been lowered to 
see that it has reached the bottom of 
the hole, and frequently thereafter 
as the charging progresses. The 
height of the column must be within 
1 foot of the height shown on the 
card. Another member of the crew 
handles the cases and boxes of ex- 
plosives, setting aside those car- 
tridges that are to be used later in 
deck charges, and generally helping 
both the third man, who actually 
lowers the cartridges (Figure 10), 
and the fourth member, who lowers 
the primed gelatin cartridges and 





keeps the wires of the electric blast- 
ing caps clear. 

Following the loading crews two 
men gather up the cases and boxes 
and carry them 30 feet back from 
the drill holes being loaded. 

Stemming is brought to the face 
in specially designed dump trucks 
with a gate valve built into the tail 
board (Figure 11). The trucks are 





Figure 10. A device for lowering gelatin. 

Brass wire, bent to hook into the plastic 

dynamite, is jerked loose when cartridge 
reaches bottom of hole. 


driven astraddle of the holes, and 
the stemming is allowed to run in. 
The stemming crew consists of the 
truck driver and two others. The 
leader in charge controls the flow 
of the stemming from the truck. He 
also locates the height of the deck 
charge by means of marks on a pole 





Figure 9. The loading crew. Each member has a definite assignment. 
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which he works up and down in the 
hole as the stemming runs in. The 
third member of the crew gathers 
up the wires of the electric blasting 
caps and protects them with a 
board. 

Deck charges are loaded by the 


stemming crew. The primer is se- 


curely attached to the cartridge of 
the deck charge (Figure 12). 

After the loading has been com- 
pleted at the lower end of the shot 





Figure I!. Running stemming into the drill 
hole. The height of the deck charge is lo- 
cated by marks on the pole. 


wiring crews begin the work of test- 
ing the electric blasting caps, con- 
necting the caps within each hole 
into series, and connecting each hole 
with the adjacent hole. After the 
loading has been completed and the 
preliminary connections finished the 
explosives-company representative in 
charge separates the holes into the 





Figure 12. Lowering the deck charge. Note 
primer cartridge fastened securely to main 
charge. 
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Figure 13. Stringing the bus wires. 


correct number of series on the basis 
of resistance calculations. 

Bus wires at Inland’s quarry are 
set up in a unique way. Dynamite 
boxes and cases are placed in piles 
about 6 feet high, some 100 feet 
apart and 30 feet back from the 
holes to be shot. The top box of 
the pile is anchored by placing two 
filled with stones tightly 
against its sides. On the top box 
are put glass insulators mounted on 
cross arms. The bus wires, mounted 
on reels, are placed in a truck which 
is driven alongside the piles of boxes 

Figure 13). The wire is stretched 
and attached to the insulators. By 


boxes 


this method the wire is kept well off 


the ground and there can be very 
little current leakage even in the 
wettest weather. Bare copper wire 
is used (Figure 14), as it can be 
easily inspected for breaks. All the 
joints in the bus wire are soldered 
when the wire is picked up after 
each blast. 

The power is put into the bus 
wires at the middle point of each. 
The series are planned so each will 
receive equal current when _ the 
switch is closed. 


Figure 15. 


General view of quarry. 
poles in concrete bases. 


After all the series have been 
checked with a galvanometer for 
circuit and equality of resistance 


the series are connected to the bus 
wires, and the shot is ready to be set 
off (Figure 14). The shot is fired 
from a power line carrying at least 
440 volts. 

Both the policy of Inland and the 





Figure 14. Anchoring the bus wires at one 
end of the shot. The power line is plugged 
into the middle of the shot. 





Note heavy, well-ballasted track and semi-permanent 
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large s quarry demand that 
a Col nd easily-understood 
syste! ls be given in order 
that be clear of the shot 
befor d 

= Wi hot is ready to be 
fired, irry superintendent 
sends the shovel and train 
crew \s the train comes 
out istles continuously in 
warni 15). In addition, 
ouart ioned at a safe dis- 
tance her end of the shot 
and | he shot to keep anyone 
from nto the danger area. 

O1 the superintendent 
has 1 rnals from all the 
ruard checked in all di- 
rectio1 field glasses does he 
allow to be closed. 

As blast has been set 
off (1 reparations get un- 
der \ next blast. Holes 
prev d are checked for 
depth e that there is no 
stopp obstructions are im- 
medi d out by the drills. 
Chat timated at this time 
and placed for the ex- 
plosiv tric blasting caps. 

Ch onsists of studying 
the 1 the quarry authori- 
ties n the total of ex- 
plosix f each grade, the 
numl itors used, the pow- 
der f of rock per pound 
of dy1 the cost per ton, etc. 
In a he loading cards, 
charts r data prepared by 
the ex] ompany representa- 
tives rned in. 

“EI ' blasting pays out in 
produ Inland. Some of the 
detai cribed may, on_ first 
glance to involve too much 
troub rth-while. However, 
each d each development of 
the has been realistically 
tester ts adoption. For ex- 
ampl tudies have shown 
that ed by lowering all 
the car \ single “stuck” 
cartri¢ than eats up any 
time sa\ e undersirable prac- 
tice ing the cartridges. 
Com ireful “engineered” 
blasti illy demonstrated its 
valu us an enviable effi- 
cient ty record at Inland 
durin ve years of its oper- 
atior | ic principles used— 
accul ientiously kept rec- 
ords careful operation—- 
will 1 ficient blasting wher- 
ever tl be tried. 
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Convention (from page 47) 


actual use of those losing from 15 
to 21 per cent. Mr. Walker re- 
marked that some sands with bad 
soundness tests show up well in 
freezing-and-thawing tests and in 
actual use and vice versa.. The 
sodium-sulphate test, he said, is un- 
fair to some aggregates but it is the 
best available and averages well. 
The real test of an aggregate, said 
Mr. Walker, is its service record. 

Irving Warner (Warner Com- 
pany, Philadelphia) admitted that 
dynamic tests and service records 
usually agree but said that concrete 
is often bad for many other reasons 
than the quality of the aggregate 
used in it and that a good aggregate 
does not necessarily insure a good 
concrete. 

In closing this meeting Mr. 
Walker mentioned the fact that large 
quantities of ballast are being sold 
by the sand-and-gravel industry to 
the high-speed, heavy-haul railways. 
There is, he said, a tendency to re- 
quire from 40 to 50 per cent. 
crushed gravel in ballast for heavy- 
duty railways and the percentage of 
'g- to %-inch material is limited. 

With J. Rutledge Hill presiding, 
the closing session of the two conven- 
tions was devoted to a discussion of 
wage and salary control and taxa- 
tion problems. Lambert H. Miller, 
associate counsel, National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, spoke on 
Federal Control Over Wages and 
Salaries. He mentioned the tendency 
of the War Labor Board to stiffen 
its resistance to applications for wage 
increases, and pointed out the ways 
in which individual applications can 
be made. As most of what he had 
to say was in the nature of a review 
of the practice followed in applying 
the wage-stabilization order, readers 
are referred to pages 34 and 35 of 
the December, 1942, issue of Pit 
AND Quarry where the order is given 
in full and to pages 112 to 116 of 
the January, 1943 issue where the 
War Labor Board’s policy is fully 
discussed and where questions and 
answers dealing with the interpreta- 
tion of the order will be found. 

William E. Hayes of the law firm 
of Hayes & Hayes was not present 
at the convention to participate in 
the round-table discussion of taxa- 
tion problems, so the comments were 
limited to those offered by David A. 
Gaskill, member of the firm of 
Thompson, Hine & Flory, and by 
William Edward Hole (American 
Aggregates Corporation, Greenville, 
Ohio). The former brought out the 
changes that are embodied in the 
Revenue Act of 1942 and the latter 





discussed taxation problems of in- 
terest to the sand-and-gravel and 
ready-mixed-concrete industries. 


“Red Cake" Important 
Phosphate By-Product 


The Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company produces in its phosphate 
plant a substance commonly called 
“red cake,’ an impure vanadium 
oxide containing somewhat better 
than 90 per cent. V,O,. An appre- 
ciable tonnage is being turned out. 

The phosphate rock going to the 
plant contains approximately 0.3 per 
cent. V,O,, corresponding to 0.16 
per cent. vanadium. The rock is 
treated with sulphuric acid, prima- 
rily for the purpose of leaching out 
the phosphoric acid. At the same 
time, approximately 65 per cent. of 
the vanadium contained in the rock 
goes into solution together with the 
phosphoric acid. This is precipitated 
as phospho-vanadic acid by treating 
the solution with sodium chlorate. 
The yellow crystalline precipitate is 
separated by settlement. 

It contains phosphous, iron, alu- 
mina, lime, and other impurities. By 
treatment with milk of lime and 
soda ash under carefully controlled 
conditions the vanadium is obtained 
in a substantially pure sodium vana- 
date solution, from which vanadium 
pentoxide, V,O,, is precipitated by 
the addition of sulphuric acid. 


Mica Reserves Found 
by Maine Geologists 


The Maine State Development 
Commission has announced that 10 
deposits of mica that could be oper- 
ated to relieve the shortage of that 
strategic war mineral were found ly- 
ing idle in Maine during a survey 
conducted by State Geologist Joseph 
N. Trefethen. 

Everett F. Greaton, the commis- 
sion’s executive secretary, said the 
deposits presented a “good opportu- 
nity” to anyone who wanted to de- 
velop them, and that “only a little 
capital” would be required to start 
operations at any of the sites. 

It was pointed out that mica buy- 
érs who are supplying the govern- 
ment with the mineral would lease 
necessary machinery and provide ad- 
vice, while “satisfactory arrange- 
ments” could be made with owners 
of the land on which the deposits 
were discovered. 

Road builders and other contrac- 
tors with idle drilling and excavat- 
ing machinery could put their equip- 
ment “to good use” in mining mica, 
it was suggested by Mr. Greaton. 
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By M. H. BATES, 


HE attention given a_ trans- 

former during its first few 

months in service is very im- 
portant to assure long life and suc- 
cessful operation. 

This may be a jolt to many 
operators who have felt that a trans- 
former—a static piece of equipment 

can be installed and forgotten. 
Actually, keeping a close check on 
the initial three months’ operation 
will indicate whether the equipment 
has been properly installed, and if 
not, it will reveal any existing or in- 
cipient troubles. 

Correct installation of the trans- 
former is a matter of common in- 
terest to both the manufacturer and 
the purchaser, particularly when a 
complicated, high-voltage trans - 
former is involved. The name plate 
of most transformers cautions the 
purchaser to read carefully and fol- 
low the instructions accompanying 
the equipment before installing it. 
In spite of these carefully-compiled 
instructions—perhaps they were not 
referred to—some strange things are 
done in installing transformer equip- 
ment. For example, one purchaser 
put a transformer into operation 
without filling it with oil, which had 
been shipped separately. Oddly 
enough, the equipment operated dry 
for some time without giving any 
trouble. True, some transformers 
are given, and take, a lot of punish- 
ment, but if they are installed 
properly and thus given a fait 
chance, they will operate for years 
on end with the minimum of need 
for major overhauling. Sometimes 
good performance is handicapped 





Check the transformer's nameplate and read 
the specific instructions to which it refers 
before installing the equipment. Gage that 
indicates level of oil at 25 degrees C. is 
above name plate on this transformer. 
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by installing the transformers in a 
place where they will be operating 
under severe conditions. They 
should ndt be installed in poorly- 
ventilated rooms, or where they will 
be exposed to dirt and fumes, or 
near high-temperature furnaces, or 
in boiler-rooms, if they are to give 
the most efficient, trouble-free op- 
eration. 

Preoperation Checks.—Let us as- 
sume that a typical transformer is 
properly installed, and all connec- 


tions have been correctly made. 
Right at that point—even before 
the transformer is energized—three 


things should be done: 
1. The oil should be checked for 
proper level at 25 degrees C. On 





On small transformers look inside the tank 
to make sure that the oil is at the proper 
level at 25 degrees C. 


small transformers this means see- 
ing that the oil is up to the mark 
inside the tank. Larger transform- 
ers have gages which indicate the 
proper oil level at 25 degrees C. If 
it is below this level, the oil may 
not circulate properly and the trans- 
former may overheat, while oil 
much above this level may overflow 
when full-load temperatures are at- 
tained and cause excessive gas pres- 
sure in “sealed” transformers or ex- 
cessive loss of gas in “gas-seal’’ trans- 
formers. 

2. The ambient temperature 
should be checked. If the air sur- 
rounding the transformer exceeds 40 





with 24-hour average of 


degrees C. 
30 degrees C.), full load should not 


be carried, and ASA_ Standards 
should be consulted before the trans- 
former is loaded. 

3. Dielectric strength of the oil 
should be checked, taking samples 
from the top and the bottom of all 
the transformer’s oil containers. 
Some specially-designed transform- 
ers have as many as five separate 
compartments containing oil. It is 
important that a check of the oil in 
each comparment be made. The 
standard dielectric strength of the 
oil when shipped is at least 25 kv. 





Sample oil in a quart, clear-glass bottle that 
is clean and dry. Wipe the valve and run off 
some oil first before taking the sample. 


l-inch disks 
spaced 0.1 inch apart in standard 
oil-test receptacles. 

Dielectric Tests.—Remember that 
a dielectric test will be worthless if 
the oil is not sampled properly. 
Here are the fundamental precau- 
tions for correct sampling: 

1. One-quart, clear-glass bottles 
are recommended for sampling. If 
a metal container is used, be sure 
it is free from rust or solder. 

2. The bottle must be thoroughly 
clean and dry. It is usually a good 
idea to rinse it with clean, dry oil 
and allow it to drain for a few 
minutes. 


when tested between 


3. Before drawing a sample from 
the bottom of the tank! clean the 
valve and allow some oil to run off. 
This can be as much as a quart in 
the case of a large transformer. This 
will remove any condensate that 
may be in the valve. 

4. Stopper or cap the container, 
and seal it with paraffin or wax im- 
mediately after drawing the sample. 
Do not use rubber or composition 

1Samples from 


askerel-filled transformers 


should be taken from the top through the small 
valve or plug provided for the purpose 
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getting a true sample. 
sitions of rubber should 
jaskets or stoppers. Proper 


amples are available from 


of the transformer. 


skets or stoppers. If 
ing to be sent away 
the bottle carefully 
in shipment. 
neth tests of oil 
be made each week 
weeks that a trans- 
ration. Thereafter, 
made once every 
water-cooled trans- 
ce every six months 
her types, depending 
importance of the 
ter-cooled trans- 
be given a more fre- 
ause of the greater 
iter leaks inherent 
ction. 
20 kv. or less on a 
should be passed 
press. In _ cases 
equipment is not 
ly enough to justify 
oil can be filtered 
turer’s local service 
| arrangements can 
made to obtain the 
lo the job from the 
npany or the manu- 
nsformer equipment. 
ss process the con- 
forced through sev- 
pecial filter paper 
the moisture and 
liment. The proper 
an efficient press 
electric strength to 
25 and 30 kv. Im- 
re using the filter 
thoroughly dried ac- 
manufacturer’s in- 


three months a trans- 
peration a frequent 
be made of the oil 
vidence of loss of oil 
ovided), the ambient 
nd the oil tempera- 
ation from normal in 
probably indicates 

it can be easily rec- 


that are equipped 
temperature indica- 
hecked at least twice 


daily to be sure that “hot spot” tem- 
peratures are kept within safe lim- 
its. On an ordinary transformer the 
maximum coil temperature should 
not exceed 90 degrees C. If it does, 
an investigation should be made if 
the condition exists for more than 
the permissible overload _ period. 
The same thing holds true of the 
top oil temperature, which should 
not exceed 85 degrees C. for more 
than a permissible period, as set 
forth in ASA Guide for Operation 
of Transformers, C-57.3. * 

Condensation. —In_ transformers 
which are not sealed, thus allowing 
breathing of the air above the oil 
level, moisture may collect on the 
under side of the cover. There are 
three common causes of this condi- 
tion: (1) leaky gaskets, (2) cracked 
or damaged porcelain bushings, (3) 
restricted breathing. In the first 
case a new gasket is required; in the 
second the bushing will have to be 
repaired or replaced; in the third 
the breathers must be freed of dirt 
or other obstructions. 

Transformers of this type should 
have the manhole or main cover re- 
moved for inspection after a short 





Portable set for dielectric testing. Oil that 
tests 20 kv. or less should be put through 
a filter press. 


initial period of operation and peri- 
odically thereafter. If moisture, cor- 
rosion, or deposits of any type are 
found, the causes should be deter- 
mined and corrected at once. 
Removing Moisture. -~- Moisture 
can be removed in either of two 
ways with the windings and core 
immersed in oil. One is by short- 
circuit drying of the windings; the 
other is by the so-called normal- 





operation method of drying. The 
short-circuit method is recom- 
mended. Complete details on the 
methods of drying are contained in 
the manufacturer’s instruction books 
and should be followed closely. 

Briefly, the short-circuit method 
consists of heating the windings and 
oil by short-circuiting one winding 
and applying a suitable voltage to 
the other. Water vapor given off by 
the hot oil is carried away by venti- 
lation and filtration. 

The normal-operation method is 
applicable only to transformers that 
normally allow the breathing of air, 
and is accomplished mainly by 
forced or natural ventilation and 
partially by filtration while the 
transformer is in operation. Al- 
though this method can be used 
without shutting down the trans- 
former, it should be used only in 
dry weather and if it is not feasible 
to remove the transformer from 
service for applying the short-circuit 
method. 

A method of drying with the 
windings and core not immersed in 
oil and, preferably, inclosed in a 
temporary housing is the forced-air 
method. It consists of forcing clean, 
dry air at a temperature of 85 de- 
grees C. into the coils and insulation 
at the bottom of the transformer, al- 
lowing the air to escape at the top. 
This method is preferable for rec- 
tangular shell-type units because of 
their mass of solid insulation. Large 
quantities of air are required for a 
thorough drying job. The oil is 
dried separately by a filter press. 

Oven drying is another method 
that can be used if necessary. This 
entails removing the core and coil 
assembly from the tank and drying 





Color is a good indication of the condition 

of oil. New oil is almost water color, but 

changes to color of lager beer after 10 or 
15 years’ normal service. 
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it in an oven, as the name implies. 
Still another method is the nat- 
ural-draft method, in which heated 
air is allowed to circulate through 
the transformer by natural. draft. 
The source of the heat may be re- 
sistance grids or a steam coil. There 
is a potential fire hazard in all types 
of hot-air drying if oil drips on the 
heat source or if the temperatures 
are not carefully controlled. 

Usually it is the safest practice to 
obtain recommendations regarding 
the drying of a large transformer 
from the nearest office of the manu- 
facturer. Requests for this informa- 
tion should. mention the serial num- 
ber of the transformer with the volt- 
ages and kilovolt-amperages avail- 
able for drying, and also indicate 
whether any step-up or step-down 
transformers are available. 

Chemical Tests of Oil.—-The color 
of the oil may indicate an abnormal 
condition. New transformer oil has 
very little color, when viewed 
through a clear bottle approximately 
114 inches in diameter. After ten or 





Damaged porcelain bushings should be re- 
placed. 


fifteen years in a normally-operated 
transformer the oil should be no 
darker in color than lager beer. Oil 
that is approaching the stage where 
sludging may result will be slightly 
reddish in color. The darker it be- 
comes, the worse its condition. 
Sludging in transformers built dur- 
ing the last twenty years is rare. 
This is because of the better over-all 
design of modern transformers. 

Oil that is badly discolored o1 
sludged should be subjected to a 
chemical test. Most transformer 
manufacturers will make this test for 
a nominal fee, furnish a report on 
the condition of the oil, and make 
recommendations regarding 
servicing required. 


any 
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In replacing the cover use drift-pins to guide 

it to the proper position for bolting so that 

further movement that might endanger the 
gasket will not be necessary. 


Cooling-Water Temperature.—On 
water-cooled transformers the in- 
and outgoing water tem- 
peratures should be checked weekly 
during the initial installation period 
and every three months thereafter. 
Cooling water going into the trans- 
former should not have a tempera- 
ture of more than 25 degrees C. 
and the temperature of the outgoing 
water should not be more than 10 
degrees higher. If there is a rise in 
temperature of more than 10 de- 
grees, the amount of water supplied 
may be insufficient. If this rise is 
less than 10 degrees at the specified 
rate of flow, there is a possibility of 
scale forming within or of an oil- 
sludge deposit forming on the out- 
side of the coil. Thermometers in- 
stalled permanently on the ingoing 
and outgoing water connections will 
facilitate these temperature checks. 
If the transformer has multiple cool- 
ing coils, the flow of water through 
each section should be adjusted so 
that the temperature rise in each one 
is the same. 

Cleaning Cooling Coils.—Scale 
and sediment can be removed from 
a cooling coil without removing the 
coil from the tank. First, disconnect 
both inlet and outlet pipes from the 
water system and temporarily pipe 
the coils to a point several feet away 
from the transformer. Next, blow or 
siphon all the water from the coil, 
and pump it full of a solution of 
equal parts of hydrochloric acid and 
water. Leave one end of the coil 
partially open to prevent the devel- 
opment of abnormal pressure which 
may otherwise result from the chem- 
ical action. Let the solution stand 
in the coil for an hour and then 
flush it out with clean water. Re- 
peat the operation if all the scale is 
not removed the first time. 

An oil deposit may form on the 
outside surface of the cooling coils in 
a water-cooled transformer after it 
has been in service for many years, 
especially if operating temperatures 
have been high. Obviously this de- 


coming 





creases the efficiency of the coil and 
results in higher oil temperatures. 
To remove such oil deposits the coil 
should be removed from the tank 
and scraped with a small, flexible 
chain. 

Spare Transformers.—Time and 
expense will be saved if spare trans- 
formers are kept in readiness for in- 
stant use. It must be remembered, 


however, that the spare transformer 
requires maintenance just the same 





Don't let your transformers get in this con- 

dition. Replaced by a larger transformer 

after about 30 years’ service, this unit was 

still functioning in spite of extreme sludging 

found covering the core and coil assembly 
when removed from the tank. 


as the transformer in operation. 
Once every six months, the oil level 
and its dielectric strength should be 
checked. Tight gaskets and breath- 
ing through a dehydrating breather, 
properly maintained, will help main- 
tain the oil dielectric. With con- 
servator-type transformers the oil 
should be kept in the conservator at 
all times. Watch the oil gages of 
such transformers when 
temperatures exist. 
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McNutt Discusses Manpower Problem 
as |. H. F. A. Convenes at Pittsburgh 


WARTIME. Keep 
employees well! Re- 
and discussions on 
thods of working out in- 
’s manpower problems 





featur he seventh annual meeting, 
Nov to 11, of the Indus- 
trial H e Foundation of Amer- 
ica at M Institute in Pittsburgh. 

Che ] lation program, divided 
into tions, headlined: (1) 
a r conservation—featur- 
ing H Paul V. McNutt, (b) fa- 
tigu r industries — panel 
discu medical section—em- 
phasi osis, (3) preventive 
eng mphasizing _ silicosis, 
t power through reduc- 
tion s—cause and preven- 
tion 

( the War Manpower 
Com Paul V. McNutt deliv- 
ered tte address. Mr. Mc- 
Nut ted drastic changes in 
labor el to provide workers 
for t yroduction and to solve 
“one reatest problems in per- 
sonn igement the world has 
evel 

Mr. McNutt maintained that the 
18-| was the “best basic 
sche ir work,” and was 
quot ing that to get critic- 
ally mployees to change 
ove! rk (to furnish founda- 
tior lings, roads, machine 
base ld depend upon “‘per- 
sua ment and patriotism.” 

[1 discussion on Fatigue 
in VV Industry, Dr. William 
H. | Harvard Fatigue Labora- 
tory ed: “There is only 


one t tigue—nervous fatigue 
aramount importance 
can not be wholly 


avoid t can be minimized by 
anytl h will get the men 
worki1 ther contentedly as an 
inforr spontaneous team.” 

Fat id Dr. Forbes, covers 
differ iditions which arise from 
differe: and require differ- 
ent Dr. Forbes contin- 
ued, “] like to distinguish be- 
tw main types fof fatigue]: 
phy tigue, mental fatigue and 
nerve 

ad tigue is due to con- 
tinued rd muscular exercise. 
Men ie. . . arises after long- 
cont ital work which does 
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not involve any emotional strain. 
It is of very minor importance in 
industry. Nervous fatigue . . . [is the 
kind] that almost everyone refers to 
when, at the end of a day, he says 
‘I am tired.’ It is hard to decide 
which of the three main causes of 
nervous fatigue—pressure to work 
at full capacity, emotional strain, or 
numerous imperative and distracting 
stimuli—is the most important. 

“Slight degrees of this condition 
[nervous fatigue] are normal, harm- 
less and unavoidable at the end of a 
day’s work,” Dr. Forbes explained. 
‘Marked degrees, however, are very 
undesirable, leading to discontent, 
accidents, illness, and inefficiency.” 

The most important single step 
which can be taken to minimize this 
type of fatigue is the very difficult 
one of developing and fostering a 
spirit of spontaneous codperation 
and friendship within the group of 
workers and harmonious relation- 
ships with the foremen and manage- 
ment. “Next in importance and 
even more difficult is the provision 
of an emotionally satisfactory life 
outside the plant. Supervision can 
play no part in this—it will defeat 
the objective. 

“I have assumed,” concluded Dr. 
Forbes, “that the pay and working 
hours [of employees] are satisfactory. 
The experience of the English has 
shown that in most industries it is 
probably unwise to allow men to 
work over 55 hours a week as a regu- 
lar thing. Sundays off and occa- 
sional longer holidays are essential.” 

The medical-section report by Dr. 
L. U. Gardner, director, the Saranac 
Laboratory, showed that because 
“the effects of one large dose of 
magnesium particles” administered 
in tests proved “relatively innocu- 
ous, it seemed highly improbable” 
that “any significant effect” would 
result from the inhalation of mag- 
nesium dust. 

Experiments, Dr. Gardner ex- 
plained, showed that sufficient min- 
eral particles to cause a “gas tumor 
beneath the skin produce only a 
transitory acute inflammation in the 
lungs,” which then heals, leaving 
little or no permanent effects. What 
happens is this: in the lungs “the 
irritant [magnesium dust] is intro- 
duced directly into large air spaces 
which communicate freely with the 


exterior by the bronchi and_ the 
trachea.” 

“The particles” (of magnesium 
dust), Dr. Gardner continued, “are 
ingested by phagocytes (white blood- 
corpuscles) that are either loosely at- 
tached ‘to the inner surface of an 
air space or wander freely over its 
lining membrane. Attacked by water 
in these cells, the minute magnesium 
particles are dissolved . . . only single 
unattached cells” are injured, “and 
any undestroyed metal is again 
picked up by new _ phagocytes.” 
Concluded Dr. Gardner, “not enough 
of the mineral is transported into the 
fixed tissues of the pulmonary frame- 
work to cause appreciable injury.” 

Progress in preventive engineering, 
New Methods in Exhaust Ventila- 
tion, was presented by Major T. F. 
Hatch, S. C., Fort Knox, Kentucky. 

Designing or redesigning the 
hoods of an exhaust system can re- 
sult in effective ventilation in a 
plant, said Mr. Hatch. While lack- 
ing universal application, because 
the method requires that the air 
flow be clearly defined, said Mr. 
Hatch, the new method in exhaust 
ventilation has been found to have 
practical value. However, instead 
of believing that “assumed similarity 
with other processes and experience 
with them” is good enough for the 
producer, and making adjustments 
in his plant without further deliber- 
ation, said Mr. Hatch, he should 
make a direct study of the actual 
processes to be controlled in his own 
individual plant. 

To present his point clearly, Mr. 
Hatch said that air currents “may 
result from a number of causes 
which may be divided, according to 
source, into two classes: external 
and internal. Examples of the for- 
mer are: normal room convection 
currents, action of near-by belts, fly- 
wheels, the movement of reciprocat- 
ing parts. The internal sources in- 
clude the strong convection currents 
set up by the expansion and contrac- 
tion of a stream of falling rock as it 
leaves a belt and falls into a bin. 

To determine the proper hood de- 
sign for a special problem, Mr. 
Hatch suggested making the follow- 
ing tests: 

Before designing the hood: 

(1) Study the process to be ven- 
tilated to determine the source or 
sources of air in motion. 
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(2) Realize that even a source of 
air movement which is inherent in a 
process may be reduced in strength, 
e.g., the amount of air displaced by 
falling rock increases with the height 
of fall. By substituting a stone lad- 
der for an interrupted chute the 
total drop is broken into several 
steps which together will produce 
less air displacement. 

(3) Study the pattern of air flow, 
using if necessary a visual smoke 
generator. 

(4) Construct a temporary en- 
closure, if necessary, to confine the 
flow of air as desired. 

(5) Measure the rate of air flow 
by the dilution technique. 

The legal-section report by Dr. 
George W. Wright, Edward L. Tru- 
deau Foundation, on Correlation of 
X-Ray Findings with Breathing 
Function in Silicosis showed, on the 
basis of group averages, that in a 
test study men with silicosis reacted 
only slightly less favorably than men 
ofa selected (“control”) group who 
had had years of exposure to dust 
without developing silicosis. 

Although available methods are 
not entirely ‘satisfactory, said Dr. 
Wright, it is suggested strongly that 
during exercise the silicotic lung is 
less effectively ventilated. It was 
reported also that the blood of both 
silicotic and control groups was 
found normal in oxygen and carbon- 
dioxide content. 

Men for the X-ray tests were 
classified into three groups: (1 
Controls: 21 men over 40 years of 
age, exposed to dust for years with- 
out developing silicosis: (2) presili- 
cotic: 21 men mostly over 40, ma- 


jority exposed to dust for many 
years; (3) silicotic: 27 men—1l4 
minimal, 13 advanced; none with 


conglomerate fibrosis. All classifica- 
tions were working every day and 
could not be disabled significantly. 

Reporting on Some Common 
Causes of Sick Absences and Their 
Prevention, Dr. J. J. Wittmer, Con- 
solidated Edison Company, stated 
that methods tried out to 
lower the number of man-hours lost 


being 


due to sick absences in his company 
have resulted successfully. The av- 
erage employee lost 6.3 days of work, 
approximately 50 per cent. of what 
had been expected, reported Dr. 
Wittmer. This 50-per cent. saving 
is important, because even in his 
small company, one day lost per em- 
ployee per year was equal to $200,- 
000. 

To prevent sick absences Dr. 
Wittmer suggested that companies 
have (1) a preplacement examina- 


tion for employees, (2) a well-set-up 
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medical organization, (3) a correc- 
tive for non-genuine illness, (4) an 


educational program, and (5) in- 
spected plant facilities. 

Preplacement examination, said 
Dr. Wittmer, should fit the employee 
for a job suited to his physical, 
mental, and experience make-up. 
“Even in these days of wartime 
pressure upon the examining physi- 
cian, a complete examination should 
be made,” Dr. Wittmer emphasized. 

“Secondly,” said Dr. Wittmer, “a 
well - set- up medical organization 
with adequately-maintained medical 
records is essential,” for it makes 
possible: (1) diagnosis and _treat- 
ment of minor ailments, (2) follow- 
ups of major ailments, (3) getting 
sick people off their jobs early, pre- 
venting serious conditions and elimi- 
nating lost time, (4) an adequate 
period of convalescences, preventing 
recurrences, and (5) checking all 
absences for genuineness. 

Che first way to correct an em- 
ployee whose illness is not genuine 
generally these are alcoholics), re- 
ports Dr. Wittmer, is to deny that 
employee his pay for the time he is 
absent. If the pay denial is not a 
sufficient corrective, the employer 
should consider the employee’s ad- 
justment to his job; perhaps home 
troubles interfere with his work. 

Often part-time work during the 
convalescence of an employee will 
speed his recovery and subtract from 
his total time lost. 

In outlying plants or buildings, 
said Dr. Wittmer, first-aid stations 
can be maintained with employees 
trained by the medical department. 
Preventive drugs, such as vitamins, 
can be supplied by the doctor’s pre- 
scription when the need is genuine. 

Rest periods in special rooms, and 
special rooms for eating, said Dr. 
Wittmer, will relieve physical and 
mental Plants 
reguiarly to insure the 
continuance of the best sanitary fa- 
cilities. 


fatigue. should be 


inspec ted 


‘A program of accident preven- 
tion is of supreme importance,” 
continued Dr. Wittmer. “It may be 
supervised by the medical organiza- 
tion or by a staff organization in 
codperation with the medical depart- 
ment. A_ successful accident pro- 
gram includes not only the factors 
previously mentioned . . . but safety 
education, teaching both supervisors 
and employees to anticipate and 
prevent hazardous conditions or 
carelessness. 

“Health education can consist of 
articles in organs, 
talks to groups of employees; prob- 
effective, face-to-face 


house posters, 


ably most 


talks with the doctor, say during the 
periodic health examination, specifi- 
cally about the patient’s own condi- 
tion. Finally, employees _ living 
within 11/4 miles of their work should 
walk to work!” 

Discussing the topic, ways of get- 
ting more manpower by reducing 
absences, Dr. Simon S. Leopold, 
University of Pennsylvania, reported 
in The Cold as an Industrial Health 
Problem, that “prophylactic vaccines, 
whether administered by mouth or 
hypodermically, are of no value for 
those with sufficient natural immu- 
nity to resist repeated colds. 

“The wholesale and indiscriminate 
administration of cold vaccines lacks 
scientific data in support of their 
use”; but prophylactic vaccines are 
useful, chiefly “in the prevention of 
secondary bacterial complications.” 

Regarding effective methods of 
air sterilization, “the ideal method,” 
Dr. Leopold stated, “may 
be the combination of 


prove to 
mechanical 
air - conditioning and _ air - filtration 
with either ultra-violet light or with 
one of the effective aerosols such as 
propylene glycol. The best method 
will depend upon the size and other 
physical features of the particular 
area to be sterilized. 

“It would appear from the studies 
of Andrewes,” Dr. Leopold | said, 
“that ultra-violet light is very effec- 
tive against the bacteria and viruses 
present in sprays from coughing and 
sneezing.” With the reserva- 
tions that ultra-violet light probably 
is much less feffective] against the 
organisms of dust, and that the cost 
of installation and maintenance in 
large factories makes its general use 
impractical, the use of ultra-violet 
light zs an almost ideal method of 
air sterilization. 

“Propylene glycol vapor as an 
aerosol,” continued Dr. Leopold, “‘is 
inexpensive, relatively non-toxic and 
extremely effective against bacteria, 
human influenza virus ‘A,’ and prob- 
ably also against the virus of the 
common cold. More extensive clin- 
ical study and practical methods of 
vaporization on a 
main to be devised.” 

The majority of 
from work are for one, two, or three 
days, said W. H. Kushnick, director, 
Civilian Personnel Training, U. S. 
War Dept., and although the ab- 
sences are charged to illness, prob- 
ably more truthfully they should be 
attributed to maladjustment. 

Management, Director Kushnick 
advised, can expect to develop en- 
thusiastic and_ efficient working 
forces only by using positive stimuli 
to morale. 


large scale re- 


great absences 
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Kushnick, because the 
ng it about remain too 
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bor market is operat- 
s of the collection of 
than their selection. 
said, “maximum 
manpower seldom can 
the point of initial 


Of greater importance 


is the assignment that is made after 
careful observation of the person on 
the job. Also, employees want to 
feel that they play a part in their 
own management. They aspire 
toward an industrial democracy. 

“An important consideration in 
management policy is the realization 
that employees are seeking: (1) 
equal opportunity, (2) equal pay, 
(3) promotions, (4) increases in 
hourly rates and (5) that employees 
resent favoritism.” 

Workers who have been accus- 
tomed, for example, to a 5-day week, 
can not immediately adjust their 
habits to a 6- or 7-day week of con- 
tinuous work because heretofore sat- 
isfactory patterns of living no longer 
fit the new life conditions. Human 
beings must have a normal social life 
during “off” hours, a wage incentive, 
and a motivation to see the ultimate 
end of their efforts. 

So, to reduce avoidable absences 
management must foster more social 
activity and provide proper living 
conditions for rest, relaxation, and 
some privacy. Employee counseling 
services can aid in making specific 
social contacts that relieve social iso- 
lation and satisfy, e.g., at work by 
the way employees are greeted by 
their boss, by being asked to help a 
newcomer, by being asked to keep 
an eye on a difficult operation or 
procedure, or by being given a job 
requiring special skill. 





Molding Sand .. A Farm Sideline 
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‘-KNOWN industry 
ich agricultural area 
Sandusky, Ohio, is 
of molding sand as 
local farmers. The 
farms is in thin de- 
up to 25 or 30 acres 
has a natural bond 
deal for use in mak- 
ves of castings. There 
coarse sand suitable 
igs and some of sand 
casting brass, alumi- 
; to the foundries are 
brokers. 
material is dug and 
nd labor during spare 
farms. The small 
h these individual op- 
nducted has discour- 
mechanical loading 
d the nature of the 
ther reason. The de- 
m 1 to 4 feet in depth 
dirt overburden is 
2 feet in thickness. 
hanical removal of 
and loading of the 
contamination is a 


problem, but this did not discourage 
W. C. Myers, a native of the section 
near Huron, Ohio. 

Mr. Myers at the age of 14 began 
hiring out as a laborer to sand load- 
ers in this vicinity. Some years ago 
he decided to go in business for him- 
self and hire others to help him. 
With crews of 5 or 6 men doing the 
loading he has supplied sand from 
many deposits, paying the owners of 
the property royalties for the mate- 
rial removed. 

This system worked very well un- 
til our growing war effort began to 
drain away the labor supply on 
which it depended. Finally about a 
year ago Mr. Meyers, after looking 
over available equipment, bought a 
3g-cubic yard Byers gasoline crawler 
shovel to do the stripping and load- 
ing. This worked very well, but he 
was convinced that even better re- 
sults could be obtained if a skimmer 
attachment was used. This proved 
to be the case, as the skimmer in one 
sweep removes the top soil cleanly 
for a distance of about 14 feet and 








The 3%-cubic yard skimmer loading a truck 
which carries the sand to the railroad. 


does the 
sand. 

The skimmer loads the sand into 
trucks which haul it to a tipple at a 
railway siding. Then the sand is 
dumped into a hopper, and roots 
and other useless material are re- 
moved by a small revolving screen 
A belt-conveyor feeds the sand direct 
to gondola cars or to a home-made 
portable loader which distributes it 
inside box cars. For a time this was 
entirely a family affair with Mr. 
Myers operating the shovel, his wife 
driving the truck and a grown-up 
daughter taking care of the loading. 
Since the daughter married recently 
the loading has been done by a hired 
man. 

The length of haul has averaged 
3 to 4 miles and two trucks, which 
carry 5-ton loads, have been used. 
One truck is loaded while the other 
is in transit. With this inefficient 
system two 60-ton cars are loaded 
daily and about 50 tons of overbur- 
den is removed, but the skimmer is 
kept busy less than half the time. 
With adequate hauling equipment 
Mr. Myers believes this machine can 
load a ton of sand per minute. 

The skimmer does this work on 10 
gallons of gasoline daily and in a 
week’s operation no changing or 
adding of oil is necessary. The ma- 
chine is simple and easy to control 
and Mr. Myers’ 14-year old son can 
operate it efficiently. The Buda 
4-cylinder engine, he says, provides 
ample power for loading the bucket 
in one run. Last winter this machine 
had to break through 10 to 12 inches 
of frost, and dug up and threw out 
trees up to 12 inches in diameter. 
These were then cut up and hauled 
away by a tractor. 

The skimmer has a top speed of 
about 4 miles per hour, which is 
adequate for moving about at the 
deposit. When moving from one de- 
posit to another two axles, each with 
two wheels, are bolted under the 
frame. A 1937 Ford V8 1'4-ton 
truck easily pulls this 8-ton machine 
up and down the hills and through 
pastures and fields. 


same when loading the 
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Blue Diamond Builds New Board Plant 






Close to Source of Supply in Nevada 


THE Blue Diamond Corpo- 
ration of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, has been a producer 
of gypsum and gypsum 
products since 1924 when a 
deposit was opened near Las Vegas, 
Nevada. Only preliminary crushing 
and sizing was done there and, 
except for that shipped direct to 
cement plants, all of :the raw rock 
was shipped to the company’s yard 
on South Alameda Street in Los 
Angeles where a plaster and stucco 
plant was operated. This system had 
several disadvantages. Much of the 
finished product from the Los An- 
geles plant was shipped back into 
territories much closer to the deposit. 
Freight also had to be paid on the 
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18 per cent. by weight of water 
driven off from the gypsum during 
calcination. The latter cost alone 
exceeded the higher average freight 
rate now being paid on finished 
products from the company’s new 
plant at the deposit which went into 
operation in February, 1942. This 
plant includes a board and lath de- 
partment, the company’s first ven- 
ture into this field. 

The plant is located at Blue Dia- 
mond, Nevada, about 23 miles 
southwest of Las Vegas and 14 miles 
from the main highway, U. S. Num- 
ber 91, between San Bernardino and 
Las Vegas. Shipments are made ove 
a 10-mile spur track which was built 
to the plant from the main line of 








General plant view with tramway and old screening building at left. Board plant at right. 





@ This long-established building- 
material producer and dealer 
had for many years — 
gypsum from a deposit in Ne- 
vada to Los Angeles for the 
manufacturer of plasters and 
stuccos. When it was decided 
to add board- and lath-produc- 
ing facilities all the processing 
equipment was moved to the 
deposit. The new plant and the 
reasons behind the selection of 
its location are described in this 
article. 











the Union 


Pacific Railway. ‘The 


plant is at an elevation of 3,745 feet 


above sea level and is at the foot of 


the range of mountains on which 
the deposit is located at an elevation 
of about 4,500 feet. The present 
workings are about one mile north- 
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The drier with tipple at right and accelerated-roll section of conveyor in foreground. 
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west of the plant but, because of the 
mountainous terrain, it is a. 6-mile 
drive from the plant. 
brings the material 
plant. 

The deposit is a_ high-grade 
gypsum of saline origin and _ is 
credited to the Jurassic Period. It 
occurs at the 4500-foot horizon and 
lies southwest and northeast on a 
horizontal plane with a 5-degree 
dip to the west. Other occurrences 


A tramway 
down to the 








Two low-side roller mills which grind gypsum. 


in this area are at the same level 
and the same bed is known to extend 
into southwestern Utah. This de- 
posit is perfectly bedded and aver- 
ages 17 feet in thickness. Above 
it are two irregularly-bedded de- 
posits which are 12 feet and 30 feet 
thick respectively. These are second- 
ary deposits or re-deposits. The 
gypsum lies between two types of 
limestone in red sandstone and shale. 
The top bedding is a fossiliferous 
pozzolithic limestone while the lower 
is a high-grade calcium carbonate. 

Centuries of erosion have cut 
through this deposit in many places 
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wn tramway to the plant 
at edge of shadow. 


ble through open- 
ds for several years 
When mining meth- 
used the gypsum is 
d into Sanford-Day 
m-dump mine Cars 
iled to the crushing 
nouth gasoline loco- 


rrying the drilling is 
rsoll-Rand Type M2 
and jackhammers. 
de which break up 
ns of rock. This is 
ls into trucks. Two 
can usually provide 
lant with its capacity 
hour. The company 
on of land which is 
ontain about 50,000.- 
ble gypsum of which 
0,000 tons have been 
imp the gypsum rock 
ng the 6- by 34-inch 


ry jaw crusher. This 


+2-inch Ehrsam ro- 


hich reduces all of the 


inches in size. A 


belt-conveyor discharges this rock 
into a 50-ton bin which feeds the 
tramway. Reserve storage piles of 
large capacity are maintained on 
the quarry floor. 

The Interstate Equipment Com- 
pany tramway is 3,500 feet long 
and has a total drop of 800 feet. 
It is supported on steel towers on 
concrete footings and has twenty- 
four 18-cubic foot buckets spaced 
340 feet apart. These are loaded 
and dumped automatically at the 
rate of one per minute. The tram- 
way is connected through a line- 
shaft to the 180-horsepower, 3-cyl- 
inder Fairbanks-Morse Diesel engine 
which provides power for the crush- 
ing plant and lights for all quarry 
operations and is credited with the 
generation of 14 horsepower when 
running loaded at its normal speed 
of 350 feet per minute. 

At the plant the tramway dis- 
charges the gypsum to the original 
screening and _ loading building 
which was formerly used only for 
separating it into sizes for direct 
shipment to cement plants or to the 
company’s Los Angeles yard. No 
changes have been made in this 
plant. Now it separates the cement- 
plant material from that to be used 
in the new plaster, stucco and board 
plants. One grade of rock is han- 
dled at a time and is discharged 
over a Tyler Hum-mer screen. The 
'g- to l-inch rock drops into the 
car-loading bin for cement rock. 
The minus-'g-inch undersize and the 
1- to 1'%-inch oversize from this 
screen are combined on a _ short 
cross belt-conveyor to a shuttle belt- 
conveyor which discharges this ma- 
terial into three 350-ton catenary 
steel bins. The shuttle conveyor can 
also discharge this material on a 
2,000-ton stockpile from which a 
bulldozer will be used to feed it to 
a bucket-elevator back to the con- 
veyor system. The __ third-grade 








One of the drilling teams at work. 


or stucco rock used in board and 
lath manufacture contains about 
88.94 per cent. gypsum and has a 
reddish cast due to a slight clay 
content. 

The gypsum is discharged from 
the bins through spouts into the two 
Raymond low-side roller mills, one 
of which has five and the other four 
rollers. The bins are equipped with 
electric vibrators to insure free flow- 
ing of the material. Each mill is 
connected to a Raymond fan which 
blows the pulverized gypsum into 
an 8-foot cyclone. The air and fines 
from the cyclone are returned to the 
fan and some of the air is exhausted 
to atmosphere through a vent be- 
tween the fan and the mill. The 
products of the cyclone are dis- 
charged into any of three 60-ton 
catenary steel land-plaster bins. Some 
of this material also goes direct to a 
bag packer bin as _ agricultural 
gypsum. 





Locomotive and cars, left, in the gypsum mine. 
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Tipple feeding the six-level board drier. Live-roll section of board conveyor in foreground. 


The output from these mills varies 
with the type of material being 
ground and the fineness required for 
the different types of plasters made. 
The finest plaster is ground to 90 
per cent. through 100 mesh and each 





Screens which size hard-wall and gaging 
plasters. By-pass chute to screw leading to 
board plant also is shown. 


mill produces 10 tons per hour of 
this material. The coarsest plaster 
made is 62 per cent. through 100 
mesh. This is made from a low- 
grade rock which is comparatively 
hard and each mill grinds this at 
the rate of about 12 tons per hour. 
The mills are each driven by 75- 
and the fans by 50-hp. motors. 
The plasters are fed from their 
bins by screw conveyors into the 
three Ehrsam calcining kettles which 
each have a rated capacity of 17 
tons per batch. The kettles are 10 
feet in interior diameter and have 
12-foot shells. They are fired by 
Leahy multiple-jet oil burners. A 
kettle is usually filled in about 40 
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minutes and a batch is completed 
every 2% hours. The temperature of 
the material is kept below 330 de- 
higher temperatures 
would result in a lower-grade prod- 
uct although a time saving would 
be made. Each kettle is equipped 
with a Brown recording thermom- 
eter. A solution is added to the 
mixture to control the consistencies 
of the plasters for various uses. 

The dry calcined plaster is dis- 
charged from each kettle into a hot 
pit. Four screw conveyors from each 
pit feed the plaster to a collecting 
screw conveyor which is followed by 
a bucket elevator. This has a se- 
lective discharge gate which allows 
the plaster to be discharged over 
either of two Tyler Hum-mer 
One is used when hard- 
wall plaster is being made and the 
other for gauging plaster. When 
stucco plaster is being made the 
screens are by-passed and a long 
screw conveyor carries this material 
to the board plant. 

The screens remove the fines from 
the plasters and this material by- 
passes the regrinding operation and 
is carried by screw conveyors direct 
to the finished-material bins. The 
materials passing over the top decks 
of the two screens are discharged 
by screw conveyors into two 100-ton 
bins for hard-wall plaster and two 
)0-ton bins for casting plaster. A 
system of screw conveyors under 
these bins is so arranged that ma- 
terial from any of these four bins can 
be fed to any one or more of the 
eight Ehrsam 36-inch buhr mills. 
These machines grind the plasters to 
any desired fineness, varying from 92 
per cent. through 100 mesh for hard- 
wall plaster to 99 per cent. through 
100 mesh for dental plaster. Capac- 
ities vary accordingly but average 
two tons per hour per mill. Each 


crees F. as 


screens. 





mill is driven direct by a 30-horse- 
power motor. 

The products of these mills are 
carried by screw conveyors to one 
elevator at each end of the mill 
room, one for casting and the other 
for molding plasters. Separate 


screw conveyors feed these materials 
into two 100-ton bins for hard-wall 





One of the oil-fired 17-ton calcining kettles. 


plaster, two 50-ton bins for casting 
plaster and a 25-ton bin for gaug- 
ing plaster. Screw conveyors feed 
these three materials to three Ehr- 
sam charging hoppers where fiber 


and retarders are added. These 
hoppers are over Ehrsam mixers 
from which the finished stuccoes 


drop into hoppers over St. Regis 3- 
bag packers which pack them into 
100-pound multi-wall paper 
Ten different products are sacked 
including two gauging, two fibered 
and two unfibered hard-wall plast- 
ers, 20- and 30-minute-set casting 


bags. 


Plaster 





This is one of four bag-packers. 
mixer above. 
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plaster: ling and dental plasters 


and tural gypsum. The last- 
nan roduct is sacked by a 2-bag 
pack h receives material di- 
rect f he Raymond mill cy- 
clon market for this product 
is not important as most of the agri- 
cult ds in this area are sup- 
plied ypsite deposits in the 
cent! of California. 

Ct conveyor from the 
plast rtment to the board 


plant harges into one of two 


100-ton stucco-bins. A drag-chain 
con\ ds a mixing screw con- 
veyol h paper pulp is added. 
Wat | foam are then added in 
a pl mixer and, after going 
throug] econdary mixer, the 





Some 36-inch buhr mills which grind 
plaster. 
prod harged on the bottom 
pape Ehrsam board ma- 
chit or master rolls then 
forn of the board or lath 
to tl d width and thickness. 
T} machine has two 126- 
foot yor sections with 54- 
inch ;oodyear conveyor belts. 
Che lowed by an 88-foot 
live-1 or section at the 
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The feed 





Lift-truck storing rolls of paper. 


discharge end of which there is an 
Ehrsam lath punch and an auto- 
matic cut-off knife both of which 
are synchronized to operate with the 
board or lath in motion. The 
punch, knife and live-roll section 
are driven through a Reeves vari- 
able-speed reducer by a 25-hp. Gen- 
eral Electric motor. This reducer 
also drives a Selsyn generator which 
generates power for the 7!/2-horse- 
power Selsyn motors driving the 
two belt-conveyor sections. This re- 
ducer makes it possible to vary the 
belt speeds for the various products 
made. These range from 23 f.p.m. 
of 4-foot by Y2-inch board to 46 
f.p.m. for 2-foot by 12-inch sheath- 
ing. 

Following the knife is a 50-foot 
accelerated-roll section which spaces 
the boards or lath to the Coe auto- 
matic transfer section. This feeds 
them to the tipple which in turn 
feeds them in rotation to the six 
decks of the Coe drier. The main 
section of the drier is 180 feet long 
and from the transfer section to the 





f the board machine. The stucco bins, the starch and rosin tanks and the 


master rolls are also visible. 
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end of its discharge section is 255 
feet. Steam is supplied for it at a 
pressure of 155 p.s.i. by a Babcock 
& Wilcox Stirling Type H, 1772- 
square foot boiler. This is fired 
with oil by a Leahy burner. A tem- 
perature of 325 degrees F. is main- 
tained at the feed end of the drier 
and 175 degrees at the discharge 
end. 

The finished boards or lath can 
be loaded direct into cars or they 
can be conveyed to storage by an 
Automatic lift truck which is also 
used for loading, for handling rolls 
of paper, etc. This machine is 
driven by a Ready Power gasoline- 
electric power unit. Storage space 
has been provided for only about 
100,000 yards of lath as most of it 
is shipped direct to the company’s 
warehouses at Los Angeles, Holly- 
wood and Long Beach. 

The plant buildings have struc- 
tural steel framework on concrete 
foundations and have corrugated 
metal siding and roofing, steel sash 
windows, etc. Most of the equip- 
ment in the plant is driven through 
Gates V-belts by General Electric 
motors. The Conveyor Company 
supplied the screw conveyors and 
bucket elevators in the mill depart- 
ment. The plant buildings also in- 
clude a blacksmith and repair shop, 
office, laboratory, wash and change 
rooms, etc. 

The company has a small village, 
school, store, etc., at the deposit for 
its employees but when the new 
plant was built a modern new vil- 
lage was also built for its workers 
there. This is located about 1'/% 
miles from the plant in a valley on 
the road to the deposit. It consists 
at present of a school, a store, and 
20 houses, all of which are air con- 
ditioned and modern in every de- 
tail. -When building materials are 
again available more houses are ‘to 
be built for a few of the plant em- 
ployees who are now living in trail- 
ers in a modern trailer park and for 
the workers now living at the de- 
posit. The new village also has a 
complete children’s playground and 
an attractive swimming pool. 

On a clear day three states, Cali- 
fornia, Utah and Arizona, can be 
seen from the crushing plant. From 
the plant can be seen the wreckage 
of the commercial air-liner which 
some months ago carried to their 
deaths movie star Carole Lombard 
and a number of other passengers. 
The plant watchman, Dan Yanish, 
saw the plane crash in flames in the 
mountains 12 miles away. I. E. 
King, resident manager, led the first 
rescue party to the scene of the dis- 
aster. R.H. Whitney is plant sup- 
erintendent. 
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You get “Pressed Fit”’ 
only with genuine 
Laughlin “Missing Links” 


The drop-forged, heat-treated ‘Missing 
Link”’ is press-fitted together under pressure, 
snatching the parts so there is no play, no 
shearing action on the rivet. Under stress the 
rivet merely holds the ‘‘Missing Link’”’ to- 
gether, and does not take the load. 
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THE “‘MISSING LINK’”’ 


Drop-forged steel, heat-treated. 
Sizes from 3%’ — 17%” 
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THE PEAR SHAPE “‘MISSING LINK’”’ 


The link with larger inside dimensions. 
Each link drop-forged and heat-treated. 


Save time, increase safety by specifying 
The Genuine ‘‘Missing Link’’ 


Write for latest catalog on Laughlin 
Industrial Hardware. 
Distributed Exclusively Through 
Mill Supply Houses 


Look for Laughlin Products in 
Coal Mining Catalogs 


00s LAUGHLIN cowenr 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
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PERSONAL MENTION 





Joun D. CoLeMan, general mill 
foreman for the Alpha Portland Ce- 
ment Company at Martin’s Creek, 
Pennsylvania, recently observed his 
fiftieth wedding anniversary. He 
and Mrs. Coleman received the well 
their many friends and 
members of their family at their 
home in Phillipsburg. Mr. Cole- 
man has been identified with the 
cement industry for nearly a 
century. For the past 36 years he 
has been associated with the Alpha 
company. 


wishes of 


Tuomas McGurk, formerly su- 
perintendent of the Covington, In- 
diana, plant of the Interstate Sand 
& Gravel Company until he joined 
the Army, was married recently at 
Montana, to Marceline 
Manzagol, Covington school teacher. 


Glasgow, 


Joun Mocrne has retired as vice- 
president and consulting engineer of 
the United States Lime Products 
Corporation of San Francisco and 
has been succeeded by STANLEY 
Arnot, formerly superintendent of 
the concern’s Sonora plant. M. E. 
NEWLOVE is the new superintendent 
at Sonora. 


Nicuo.tas H. Batryes, formerly 
associated with his father Henry J. 
BATTJES, owner of the Grand 
Rapids Gravel Company, is in the 
United States Army. He was re- 
cently commissioned a first lieuten- 
ant at Fort Belvoir, Virginia. 


ApoLtpH W. Beck, Jr., has been 
appointed general superintendent of 
the quarries and ore mines of the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Company at Birmingham and took 
over his new duties January 1. He 
succeeds Edwin M. Ball, who retired 
on that date. Mr. Beck first was 
employed by the company in 1923 
and received a series of promotions 
culminating in his appointment as 
assistant general superintendent 
about a year ago. 


WARNER, head of the 
Company, is among the 
members of the board of directors 
of the new Chamber of Commerce 
and Board of Trade of Philadel- 
phia, which was recently formed 
through merger of the 109-year-old 
Philadelphia Board of Trade and 
the 51-year-old Philadelphia Cham- 
| ber of Commerce, 


CHARLES 
Warner 
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WHAT IS THE 
HARDINGE 


COUNTER- CURRENT 
CLASSIFIER? 








A slowly rotating drum on 
the inner surface of which 
is located a spiral flight at- 
tached to and revolving 
with the drum. 


How It Works 

The material to be classi- 
fied is fed in at one end and 
as the Classifier rotates the 
coarse particles settle out 
and are moved to the sand 
discharge end. The fines 
with the wash-water over- 
flow at the opposite end. 


Advantages 
Low maintenance — only 
one moving part in contact 
with the pulp. 


Uses 
Classifying and sizing. 
Counter-Current washing. 
Sand and Gravel wash- 

ing. 


HARDINGE 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


YORK, PA., MAIN OFFICE & WORKS 
NEW YORK, 122 EAST 42ND STREET 
CHICAGO, 205 W. WACKER DRIVE 
SAN FRANCISCO, 501 HOWARD ST. 
TORONTO, 200 BAY STREET 
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KHEAD and Ray Car- 
mployees of the Supe- 
Ipany, Raleigh, North 
iow both in the U. S. 
EY CHESHIRE, JR., an- 
Superior employee has 
ned a lieutenant (jg) 


Navy 
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NER, 63, president of 
ilders’ Supply Com- 
\inent in the building- 
nd ready-mixed con- 
died January 10 after 
t attacks. 
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Fort Wayne, 


Carapoc ReEEs, 62, owner and 
general manager of the Hunlock 
Creek Sand & Gravel Company of 
Shickshinny, Pennsylvania, died in 
January following a sudden heart at- 
tack at his home in Nanticoke. He 
had been engaged in general con- 
tracting for the last 36 years. 


L. D. Eastianp, 88, president of 
the Texas Sand & Gravel Company 
of Waco, Texas, died at his home in 
that city January 15 after a long 
illness. A native of Kentucky, Mr. 
Eastland went to Bell County, Texas 
with his parents as a small child. 
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Cuartes M. Ketty, 91, former 
operator of a stone quarry in Ohio, 
died a few weeks ago at the home of 
a daughter in Columbia, Missouri. 
He had gone to Columbia in 1939 
from Oberlin, Ohio, where he had 
lived in retirement after operating 
a stone quarry near Amherst for 
many years. 


J. Wacker McGurre, 57, for a 
long time connected with the Mon- 
arch Cement Company, until ill 
health forced his retirement a year 
ago, died November 30 in a hospi- 
tal at Texarkana, Arkansas. 


ANpbREW G. Cro tt, 70, a retired 
vice-president of the Universal Atlas 
Cement Company, died January 13 
at his home in Montclair, New Jer- 
sey, after a week’s illness. He was 
graduated from Cornell University 
in 1895 and in 1900 joined the old 
Atlas Portland Cement Company as 
a mechanical engineer. He worked 
his way up and eventually became 
vice-president in charge of opera- 
tions. After retiring in 1930, he 
served for several years as a consult- 
ant for a number of other cement 
companies. 


Frank W. Wait, one of the 
founders and former secretary of the 
Glens Falls Portland Cement Com- 
pany, died at his home in Glens 
Falls, New York, recently. He was 
also once associated with the Jointa 
Lime Company and the F. W. Wait 
Lime Company, having retired from 
the presidency of the latter in 1916. 


James R. Smitute, 79, mill super- 
intendent for the W. H. Loomis Talc 
Corporation at Gouverneur, New 
York for the past 22 years and long 
a prominent figure in the talc indus- 
try died in December. 
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Time Limit on 
Silicosis Claim 


Bowdler v. State Compensation 
Commissioner et al., decided by the 
Supreme Court of Appeals of West 
Virginia, September 22, 1942; re- 
ported at 22 S.E. (2d) 359. 
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On June 17, 1940, a workman was 
awarded compensation under Chap- 
ter 79, Acts of the West Virginia 
Legislature, 1935, for third-stage 
silicosis. The date of his last ex- 
posure to silicon-dioxide dust in 
harmful quantities was November 
27, 1939. More than one year after 
that last exposure (August 9, 1941) 
he died. His widow on September 
3, 1941, filed application on behalf 
of herself and two children for bene- 
fits, which the Compensation Com- 
mission denied. The Appeal Board 
reversed the order, and the employer 
appealed. 

The Commissioner denied com- 
pensation to the widow and children 
on the ground of Section 9 of the 
act, which provides in part that to 
entitle any employee for compensa- 
tion for silicosis, the application 
must be made within one year after 
the date of the last injurious expos- 
ure, or in case of death, the applica- 
tion must be filed by the dependent 
within one year after the date of 
the last injurious exposure. The con- 
tention of the claimant was that this 
does not require that both the 
worker and the dependent should 
file a claim within the one-year 
period, but that when the worker 
filed application for benefits within 
that period, it was unnecessary for 
the widow to file her application 
within that time. 

The court holds, however, that 
the language of Section 9 is clear in 
its requirement that a dependent 
must file application within one 
year after the date of the last injuri- 
ous exposure, and that the denial of 
compensation by the Commissioner 
was correct. Because of the specific 
provision in silicosis cases under Sec- 
tion 9 of the act, the limitation of 
six years provided in Section 23-4-10 
of the Code of West Virginia for 
other compensation cases is not ap- 
plicable in case of death from sili- 
cosis. 


Dermatitis Not 
from Accident 


Stevens v. Button Corporation of 
America et al., decided by the New 
Jersey Department of Labor—Work- 
men’s Compensation Bureau, Sep- 
tember 25, 1942; reported at 28 Atl 
(2d) 273. 

The worker petitioning for com- 
pensation in this case was exposed 
continuously every day to a soaking 
of his body and his clothes in a 
formaldehyde solution, and devel- 
oped a rash diagnosed as dermatitis 
venenata. There was no claim that 
he suffered from a compensable oc- 
cupational disease, and the claim 
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300-Ton Barges of Graded Gravel Loaded 
in Average Operating Time of 75 Minutes 
with 10-Inch Amsco Counterflow Pump 


T. L. Herbert & Sons of Nashville, 
Tennessee, in January, 1942 commis- 
sioned the dredge “HERBERT” as 
the latest addition to their river fleet. 
It is a 10-inch pump size, hydraulic 
dredge for excavation of sand and 
oravel, equipped with a rotary cutter 
ladder, spuds, and a complete screen- 
ing installation for classifying aggre- 
gates. It is powered by a direct- 
coupled diesel-electric generator set, 
producing direct current of 230 volts 
for all units, which are individually 
operated by electric motors. The hull, 
super-structure, ladder and rigging 
frames are all of steel construction. 
Complete crew quarters are provided. 
The dredge is not self-propelling, but 
is moved and attended by a tug. 

For production, a 10” Amsco, Type 
“H-CF,” Form 40 Heavy Duty Dredge 
Pump is used, “Counterflow” water- 
seal construction, right-hand top dis- 
charge, 12” suction, having two-di- 
rection ball thrust bearing, impeller 
with threaded bore, and all-welded 
steel base. It is directly connected to 
a 150 H.P. motor. 

The pump water end parts, includ- 
ing shell, impeller and side plates, all 
pipe line fittings and the rotary cut- 
ter, are Amsco designed and made of 
impact and abrasion resistant aus- 
tenitic manganese steel, “The Tough- 
est Steel Known.” 

The dredge “HERBERT” is now 
digging at Johnsonville on the Ten- 
nessee River and is loading her 300- 
ton barges in an average operating 
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Chicago Heights, Iilinois 


AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL DIVISION 


time of about 75 minutes. This is 
graded gravel and does not count the 
sand which is 
thrown back. The pump performance 


excavated, most of 


rate averages around 30 per cent 


solids steadily, a tribute to excellent 
operating management. 





“Dependable and Economical”— 
words descriptive of Amsco hydraulic 
dredge equipment, are the usual terms 
of recommendation from numerous 
users. 

In the gigantic national emergency 
construction program, hundreds of 
sand and gravel producers operating 
Amsco pumps, when called upon for 
continuous, highest production, have. 
like T, L. Herbert & Sons, responded 
in a spectacular manner. 

A bulletin is available, completely 
describing Amsco Dredge Pumps, ro- 
tary cutterheads, and pipe line fit- 


tings. 
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was | n the theory that his Allergy 

con the result of an acci- ; ‘ ; 

dent [he Deputy Commis- Sinclair Refining Company v. 
es on the case rules. West, decided by the Appellate 
howe nder the New Jersey Court of Indiana, in banc, October 
decis | statute compensation 20, 1942; reported at 44 N.E. (2d) 
must since the condition 179. 

Swi sult of the splashing The workman concerned won an 
of t it was probably due award for total disability from an 
to 1 t contact of the solu- occupational disease (gasoline poi- 
tior xperienced over the — soning or dermatitis caused by gaso- 
entil f his employment.” line poisoning) resulting from his 
Phe | therefore failed “to employment, but the award was 
prov met with an accident reversed in this appeal on a finding 
aris ind in the course of that the workman was not in fact 


his t disabled. 











Built for continuous heavy-duty service — rugged, com- 
pact, simple to operate — Murphy Diesel Generator Sets 
provide real operating economy and many years of 


reliable performance. 

Available in sizes 55 to 115 K.W., AC or DC; engines 
izes 85 to 200 HP. Write for complete information. 

MURPHY DIESEL COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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The workman was employed for 
about five years in handling gaso- 
line, and developed a dermatitis or 
skin eruption. After several out- 
breaks and treatments his employ- 
ment was terminated because he was 
allergic to gasoline poison. The 
record showed that he is mentally 
and physically able to engage in any 
kind of employment or occupation 
without ill effects provided he is not 
exposed to gasoline, but that if he 
were to come in contact with gas- 
oline he might suffer a dermatitis 
because he is allergic to gasoline. 

Applying the facts to the defini- 
tion of disablement in the Indiana 
Workmen’s Occupational Diseases 
Act (Clause (d), Section 5, Chapter 
69, Acts 1937), the court concludes 
that the finding and award of the 
Full Industrial Board was errone- 
ous. “The appellee,” says the court, 
“was not on the 31st day of August, 
1940 (the date of his discharge), 
disabled. The evidence is absolutely 
to the contrary. It is true that he 
possibly still has the allergy and that 
if he comes in contact with gasoline 
there is a probability of him being 
afflicted with dermatitis, but, on said 
day, he was not so afflicted. Appel- 
lee was paid his full wages during 
all the time he was in the employ- 
ment of appellant and suffered no 
disability that caused any loss of 
time or wages and would not en- 
title him to be designated as disabled 
under the Indiana Workmen’s Dis- 
ease Act.” 

A fair interpretation of the act, 
says the court, leads to the conclu- 
sion that a mere allergic condition 
from which some affliction might de- 
velop was not contemplated by the 
act. 

Limitation Statute 

Henson v. Department of Labor 
and Industries, decided by the Su- 
preme Court of Washington, Novem- 
ber 12, 1942; reported at 130 Pac. 
(2d) 885. 

A claim for compensation for dis- 
ability sustained by contraction of 
silicosis, an occupational disease, was 
denied by the Department of Labor 
and Industries of the State of Wash- 
ington on the ground that no claim 
had been filed “within one year after 
the day upon which the injury 
occurred.” The Superior Court, and 
in this appeal the Supreme Court, 
reversed the order on the ground 
that the one-year statute of limita- 
tions provided by Remington’s Re- 
vised Statutes, Section 7686(d), 
applied only to traumatic injuries 
and not to occupational diseases. 

The Supreme Court observes that 
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the limitation statute, enacted in 
1927, relates specifically to “injury,” 
which is defined, and that the occu- 
pational-disease amendments of 1937 
(Chapter 212) and 1939 (Chap- 
ter 135) use the word “disability,” 
which is not defined in the statute. 
Inasmuch as the legislature failed 
or refused to definitely apply the 
one-year limit to claims filed for 
occupational diseases, we must con- 
clude that there is no statute govern- 
ing the time in which a claim for 
injuries caused by an occupational 
disease may be filed. 

“Another reason for so holding is 
that the very nature of the disease 
indicates that the legislature never 
intended to refuse relief to those 
workmen who did not know and 
could not know that they had a dis- 
abling disease until long after con- 
tact with the cause of the disease 
and after a year had expired since 
the last exposure.” 


LABOR DECISIONS 


Segregation of Activity 





Walling v. Mutual Wholesale 
Food & Supply Company et al., 
decided by the U. S. District Court, 
District of Minnesota, Fourth Divi- 
sion, August 25, 1942; reported at 
46 Fed. Supp. 939. 

This is a suit for injunction to 
prevent violation of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 by the whole- 
saling and warehousing affiliates of 
a chain grocery concern. The find- 
ings of the court vary according to 
the nature of the work done by va- 
rious classes of employees. “It is 
apparently well recognized,” says the 
Court, “that some employees of an 
employer may be subject to the Act, 
while others are not. Manifestly, it 
will be difficult on the evidence 
submitted to determine with exact- 
ness the precise status of the daily 
duties of these defendants in so far 
as their activities being in or outside 
of interstate commerce are concerned 
In Interpretative Bulletin Number 
5, the Administrator has ruled that 
‘in determining the applicability of 
the Act, the work week is to be taken 
as the standard.’ Apparently, there- 
fore, it is the Administrator’s view 
that if any employee during any 
week is engaged in interstate com- 
merce to any extent, he is entitled 
to the benefits of the Act. Accord- 
ing to this interpretation, it would 
be immaterial that, during some part 
of that week, he was engaged in 
work not in interstate 


commerce. 
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Presumably, it would be possible for 
an employee to be under the Act 
one week and outside its benefits 
the next, and the burden would rest 
on the employer to segregate the ac- 
tivities of any employee properly, so 
that violation of the Act would not 
occur. Recognizing that some prac- 
tical standards must be used to 
facilitate the task of the employer in 
this regard, the rulings and _inter- 
pretations of the Administrator are 
approved as fair and reasonable and 
are adopted herein.” 

Among the defendants named in 
the suit were a field warehousing 
company, a management company, 


and the retail chain. The injunction 
as to those defendants, 
but granted against the wholesaling 


was denied 
and warehousing defendants. 


Contract Agreement 


Berkowitz Roshez sky 
pany, Inc., 


at 36°. ¥. &. 
In the 


(2d) 61. 


defense of an action 


recover unpaid overtime compensa- 
tion under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, it was asserted that the plaintiff 





© Com- 
decided by the New York 
Supreme Court, Special Term, Kings 
County, October 26, 1942: reported 


to 


was employed under a contract be- 
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REMEMBER THESE 
“HERCULES” FEATURES! 
@ Exclusive Center-Lift Hoist Action 
® Double Bridge-type Lift Arms 
® Balanced Piston Valve, 
with finger-tip control 
© 6”, 7’, 8’ and 10” Hoists 








HERCULES STEEL 






Hercules-built truck bodies are doing their bit to speed 
Victory. Cargo and Cargo-Dump bodies by Hercules are 
rolling off our assembly lines and—our Army is “keep- 
ing ‘em rolling” on many fronts... Busy as we are on war 
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contracts, we're still able to sup- 
ply Hercules Speedraulic Hoists 
and Dump Bodies for war-time 
construction jobs. It's more im- 
portant than ever now to secure 
Hercules fast-operating, depend- 
able equipment, built to with- 
stand continuous hard service. 

See your Hercules Distributor before you buy. 


PRODUCTS CO. 


GALION, OHIO 
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twee fendant (employer), 
and hich acted as his col- 
lectiv ng agent; that “said 
cont! vided for work in excess 
of « rs a day to be compen- 
sated at te of time and one-half 
of tl r rate of pay; and due 
com] the defendant. 

The holds that “this is 
clear ficient as a matter of 
law tatute regulates the 
‘worl hich consists of seven 
con ys, and not the work 
day ; 7(a Interpretative 
Bull N +, par. 3. It does not 
app the union agreement 
eitl r exceeds the standards 





PSC 


set in the Act.” A motion to strike 
out that defense is granted. 





Union Membership 


Wisconsin Employment Relations 
Board v. International Association of 
Bridge, Structural G Ornamental 
Iron Workers and Shopmen’s Local 
No. 471 et al., decided by the Su- 
preme Court of Wisconsin, Novem- 
ber 10, 1942; reported at 6 N.W. 
(2d) 339. 

At an election in 1937, the union 
concerned in this case was selected 
as the exclusive collective bargain- 
ing agent for an employer’s produc- 





HELP MEET WAR-TIME 
PRODUCTION SCHEDULES ON TIME 


Tough, sturdy, durable PSC Cars earn their 
stripes in today’s war-time metal mining. 
open pit underground, PSC cars keep 
rolling wit time-outs through three- 
shifts-a-da hedules 

On the job every hour—every day, 
PSC Cars keep vital war-necessary ma- 
terials n 3; help meet production 
quotas on time 

Write for Bulletin No. 71. !t tells the 
complete PSC story. 
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tion employees, and the employer 
entered into a contract with it. The 
contract expired in 1938, and since 
that time the members paying dues 
fell to five or six. Because the em- 
ployer and the union could not come 
to an agreement, the union in 1940 
commenced picketing the plant. The 
State Employment Relations Board 
concluded that the employer had no 
right or duty to recognize the union 
as the collective bargaining agent, 
and ordered the union to cease pick- 
eting and other activities. The Cir- 
cuit Court and, in this decision, the 
State Supreme Court hold that the 
conclusion and order of the State 
Board were erroneous. 

“Nowhere in the statutes,” says 
the Court, “is membership in a union 
indicated to be a test as to whether 
a particular union shall be eligible 
to become or to continue to be the 
exclusive bargaining representative 
of a unit of an employer’s workers. 
On the contrary, when duly elected 
as such representative of all workers, 
the union is the representative for 
all of them regardless of whether or 
not they are then or thereafter mem- 
bers thereof; and the union’s status 
as such representative is presumed 
to continue on behalf of all such 
workers until the termination thereof 
in some legally effective manner is 
shown or authoritatively  deter- 
mined.” 

Furthermore, in the absence of 
fraud, violence, lawlessness, interfer- 
ence with ingress or egress at the 
employer’s premises or other oppres- 
sive misconduct, the union was 
entitled, says the Court, in the exer- 
cise of the right of free speech to 
publicize the facts in the way in 
which it did; consequently, the 
union “can not be prohibited from 
doing so by any order of the State 
Board to cease and desist from en- 
gaging in, promoting or inducing 
such picketing at or near plaintiff's 
premises; or attempting to induce 
(the employer) to bargain collec- 
tively” with the union. 


"Employee" Defined 
Automobile Banking Corp. et al. 
v. Willison, decided by the Court of 
Appeals of Maryland, November 18, 
1942; reported at 28 Atl. (2d) 864. 
This was a suit under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938 for 
alleged unpaid overtime compensa- 
tion, liquidated damages and attor- 
ney’s fees. The defendant (appel- 
lant in this appeal) employed an 
agent for the soliciting and handling 
of its business, and paid him by 
commission. Out of that commis- 
sion the agent paid the plaintiff 
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(appellee here), whom he employed. 
The agent also paid the salaries of 
the other employees of his office, all 
operating expenses, and the social 
security payments for the plaintiff- 
appellee, and all the office equip- 
ment was owned by the agent. On 
the other hand, the forms used in 
the collection and adjustments of 
accounts were in the name of the 
defendant appellant company, and 
the company furnished appellee 
with a card stating that he was an 
adjuster from that company. The 
appellee gave a fidelity bond to the 
company, and at intervals the com- 
pany sent representatives to go out 
with appellee and check the ac- 
counts. The plaintiff-appellee ob- 
tained a verdict in the lower court, 
but in this appeal the judgment is 
reversed ; the Court of Appeals holds 
that under the law and upon the 
fact revealed, the plaintiff-appellee 
was not the “employer” of the com- 
pany within the meaning of the Fair 


Labor Standards Act. 
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Magnesite-—No. 28803. Canada 
Glue Company, Ltd., vs. Canadian 
National Railways et al. By the 
Commission. Written report by Com- 
sioner Patterson. Dismissed. Factor 
of 68 cents applicable to interna- 
tional border of combination rate of 
99 cents on calcined magnesite, min- 
imum weight 80,000 pounds, from 
Ingomar, California to Brantford, 
Ontario, Canada, not unreasonable. 
The charges made on shipment of 
October 14, 1939, were collected at 
the 68-cent rate to Port Huron and 
the fifth-class rate of 31 cents be- 
yond. The complainant sought rep- 
aration based on a joint through 
rate of 72 cents, minimum weight 
80,000 pounds, voluntarily estab- 
lished by the defendants on April 1, 
1941. It was stated in the report 
that earnings from the 68-cent rate 
were not excessive. 

Truck Reports 


Clinton, Maryland.—MC 103646. 
Sub. 1. Aggregates Hauling, Inc., 
contract carrier. Permit proposed. 


Sand and gravel, in truckload lots, 
points within one-quarter mile of 
Clinton to points in D. C., and 
points in Virginia, in the Washing- 
ton, D. C., commercial zone. 


New 


Bloomfield, Jersey. — MC 
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47662. Sub. 1. MacAvoy, Inc., ex- 
tension. Certificate granted. Rock 
wool, from Netcong, New Jersey, to 
points in Connecticut, and in a de- 
scribed area in Pennsylvania, and to 
points in Dutchess, Orange, Putnam, 
Sullivan, and Ulster counties, New 
York. 

New Cars in Service.—Class 1 
railroads put 61,220 new freight cars 
in service in the first eleven months 
of 1942, according to the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. Of the 
total number installed there were 
94,359 box, 22,237 coal, 2,487 flat, 
631 refrigerator, 100 stock, and 
1,406 miscellaneous freight cars. 

In the same period the railroads 
also installed 668 locomotives, of 
which 273 were steam and 395 were 


10 days’ service! 


Easily applied by the electric 
welding arc or the oxy-acety- 
lene torch to any ferrous metal 
including manganese steel, 
cast iron and chilled iron, 
Coast Metals hard-facing is 
today’s wartime answer to 
making parts employed in 
tough service last longer. By 
keeping equipment on the job 
without unnecessary shut- 
downs for repair or replace- 
ment, it steps up production 
and improves plant operating 
efficiency. 

Tell us your particular wear- 


resistance problems. Our engi- 
neers can help you. 


COAST METALS, INC. 
Plant and General Offices: Canton, Ohio 
Executive Offices: New Y ork, N.Y. 
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WHERE 10 DAYS HAD BEEN TOPS... 


these Spouts lasted 30! 


Tuar 1s because these pulverizing 
mill discharge spouts have a hard- 
facing of Coast Metals. This protect- 
ing overlay is exceptionally resistant 
to the severe abrasive action of the 
hot clinker mixture that formerly 
wore out ordinary spouts in less than 





electric and Diesel. In the same pe- 
riod of 1941 they put 557 new loco- 
motives in service, of which 136 were 
steam and 421 electric and Diesel. 


CENTRAL FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 


Docket (Carrier’s _ pro- 
posal) Dolomite, roasted (refractory 
dolomite, in granular form, treated 
or untreated, clinkered or burned to 
a dead state), carload, minimum 
weight 90 per cent. of the marked 
capacity of the car, except when 
car is loaded to full cubical or vis- 
ible capacity, actual weight will ap- 
ply. Establish a rate of $1.60 per net 
ton from Chicago, Illinois, to Ben- 
ton Harbor and St. Joseph, Michi- 
gan. Subject to Ex Parte 148 in- 
crease. 


72420. 
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weld rods 
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CRUSHERS 





Complete plants designed and 
equipped, including Screens, Elevators 
and Conveyors. Machinery for Mines 
and Rock Quarries, Sand and Gravel 


Plants. Engineering Service. 





EARLE C. BACON, 


17 John St. 


Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 











SCREENS 





NEW HOLLAND 
CIRCLE THROW 


vibrating screens. R ugged 
construction. Positive vibra- 
tion. Their outstanding service 
lies in the balance! 


Other New Holland Items 


ting Electric Motors 
gines Concrete Mixers 
naces Dewaterers 
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Semi-Steel Castings 
ed Mills 


Gray tron Castings 
Pick-up Baling Presses 


VONOMVO 


Write for Folders 


NEW HOLLAND MACHINE CO. 


NEW HOLLAND, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Docket 72341. (Carrier’s  pro- 
posal) Sand (except blast, core, en- 
gine, filter, fire or furnace, foundry, 
glass, grinding, or polishing, loam, 
molding or silica), or gravel, in 
open-top cars, also crushed stone and 
crushed-stone screenings, in bulk in 
open-top cars, carload. Establish a 
rate of 66 cents per net ton from 
Kenneth and Logansport, Indiana, 
to Grass Creek, Kewanna, and Lu- 
cerne, Indiana. ‘Also establish from 
the same origin a rate of 72 cents 
per net ton to Culver and De Long, 
Indiana. 

Docket 72443. (Carrier’s pro- 
posal) Sand (except blast, core, en- 
gine, filter, fire or furnace, foundry, 
grinding or polishing, loam, mold- 
ing or silica), or gravel, in open top 
cars, carload. Establish a rate of 55 
cents per net ton from, Wolcottville, 
Indiana to Avilla, Kendallville, 
Huntertown, La Otto, and Wallen, 
Indiana. 

Docket 72439. (Carrier’s  pro- 
posal) Sand, except blast, core, en- 
gine, filter, fire or furnace, foundry, 
blass, grinding or polishing, loam, 
molding or silica, and gravel. Car- 
load. Establish a rate of 72 cents per 


| net ton from Terre Haute, Indiana 





| $3.85, 








to Sand Creek, Indiana. From same 
origin establish a rate of 77 cents 
per net ton to Browns Valley and 
Waveland, Indiana. 


Docket 72445. (Shipper’s pro- 
posal) Lime, common, hydrated, 
quick or slaked. Carload. Minimum 
weight 30,000 pounds. Establish a 
rate of $4.84 per net ton, minimum 
weight 30,000 pounds; and a rate of 
minimum weight 50,000 
pounds, from Speed, Indiana, to 
Norton, Virginia. 

Docket 72503. (Carrier’s pro- 
posal) Lime. Amend _ individual 
lines’ tariffs naming rates on, from 
points in Official Territory to points 
in Central Freight Association Terri- 
tory, by eliminating reference to 
Agent Jones’ Billing Book Number 
470-B therefrom. 

Docket 72528. (Carrier’s pro- 
posal) Sand, ground from silica or 
pebble rock and sand loam. Cancel 
present rate of $1.53 per net ton 
from Indianapolis and Moorefield, 
Indiana, to Rushville, Indiana, pub- 
lished in supplement 38 to B.&O. R. 
R. Tariff H-3485-B, and similar rate 


in other individual lines’ tariffs, ac- 


count obsolete. Classification basis 
to apply. 
Docket 72538. (Shipper’s pro- 


posal) Limestone, ground or pulver- 
ized (unburnt); crushed-stone 
screenings, not ground or pulverized, 
(unburnt) ; 
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KEEP YOUR 
POIDOMETER 
ACCURATE 


By periodic inspection 
By regular greasing 
By replacing worn parts 


SEND FOR HANDY 
UPKEEP & REPAIR 
CARD NO. FIVE 


SCHAFFER POIDOMETER CO. 


2828 Smaliman St. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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| The STAND-OUT 
| LOADER 


The HAISS “75” is everybody's 
idea of what a stockpile loader 
should be. Fast. Mobile. Rugged. 
Simple. Economical. Write for 
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| 142nd Street & Rider Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


stone dust, unburnt, car- | 
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load, minimum weight 60,000 
pounds. Establish on, from Plum 
Run and Shimer, Ohio to N.Y.C. 
(W) stations in West Virginia, the 
following: Brosia, Beech Hill, Leon, 
Arbuckle, West Virginia, $1.76: 
Grim, Lyon, Buffalo, West Virginia, 
$1.82; Rumer, McGill, Red House. 
Raymond City, and Plymouth, West 
Virginia, $1.87 per net ton. Via 
N.&W.-Portsmouth or Chillicothe. 
O. - B.&O. - Grosvenor, O.-N.Y.C. 
(W). 

Docket 72655 (Carrier’s pro- 
posal) Sand, all kinds, and gravel, in 
open-top cars, carload. Establish a 
rate of 88 cents per net ton from 
Hamilton, Ohio, to Osborn, Ohio. 


EW MACHINERY 


















































WIRE CLOTH 
IMMEDIATELY! 


and SUPPLIES 


Countless rolls and pieces of ‘‘Buffalo’’ industrial 
wire cloth are regularly stocked for immediate 
shipment. Frequently, you can fill your require- 


ments from these stocked items and save weeks 
@ Lift Truck from delivery dates of specially woven cloths. 
The increasing demand for lift-trucks ! How — you keep posted mr 
for handling materials and particularly what's currently stoc ked? AVAILABLE 
. : Rages '] Buffalo Wire Works publishes AT ONCE 
for a truck that could operate over un- 


paved surfaces prompted th Willar and mails monthly an attrac- ON PRIORITY 
ave ‘Taces ) + ic ani- . ‘ . . s 

; re § *k List showing a wide 
ette Hyster Company, Portland, Oregon, tive Stock Li . - s — 1000 ft. 

. variety of lengths, widths anc COMMERCIAL 
some months ago to develop a pneumatic- grades available at once. This is BRONZE 
tired machine which has now been pro- f cing , F : 24 in. wide 

. 2 ree service—no obligation. 
duced and thoroughly tested. It is known “.! a ee 5 


: : . 2 , 
Send your name, title, company 18 Lod pen 
and address today and you will 

be placed on the mailing list. 











as the Hyster ‘75.’ 
Most lift-trucks are equipped with 
small diameter solid tires so that they 

















Material from stock is cut to any desired length. 
Complete production services include trimming, 
die cutting, welding, soldering, binding and fabri- 
cating into finished products. 


Whatever you may require in wire cloth, not listed 
in the Stock List, can be woven to order. 
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DOING BUSINESS FROM COAST 


AAD TO COAST FOR 74 YEARS fa 
STOCK 
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526 TERRACE BUFFALO,N.Y. 





Pneumatic-tired lift truck. 


are adapted to use only on floors, paved 
runways, and other suitable hard and 
comparatively level surfaces. They ar 
not satisfactory for use on unpaved stor- FOR SAND, GRAVEL 
STONE, ETC. 


age areas even on dry ground, and thei 
ability to carry loads up grades is quite 

Manufactured exactly to your 
specifications. 


restricted. It was evident that a pneu- 
matic tired truck would overcome many 
‘ . H : of . sd-tire — Any size or style screen, in thick- 
of the shortcomings of the solid-tired ma ee eS ae ope, & ae 
chine and substantially expand its range perforation desired. 
We can promptly duplicate your 


of usefulness. present screens at lowest prices. 

Prompt “2 < 

Shipment 7 
C24) 













@ Portable Plant 


The Pioneer Engineering Works has 
designed a new flexible plant for use in 
either a quarry or gravel pit. It will 
crush, screen, wash, and produce two 
or three sizes of finished aggregates. It 


CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. 
2435 W. 241! PLACE CHICAGO, ILL. 
‘Telephone CANAL 1459 
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| GRUENDLER CRAFTSMANSHIP 


Employed by U.S.A. in the WAR EFFORT 





| Meeting Exact 
AGGREGATE and 

| CAPACITY Requirements 
: 
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BUILT TO TAKE IT! 








With Gruendler 
| you get 


Heavy Duty Construction 
Low Power Requirements 


# 
& 
@ Maximum Capacity Per 
H.P 

et 
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sy Mobility to and from 
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A Very Minimum of Up- 


keep 











Write for 
Catalogue 
No. 601 











GRUENDLER CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO. 
PLANT and MAIN OFFICE — 2915-17 N. MARKET - ST. LOUIS 











i Aa Bapacity 
i Screens 


@ Designed especially for 
iI] damp, sticky, and fibrous 
materials—Speeds up 
production! 

The W.S. TYLER Company 


3613 Superior Avenue 
CLEVELAND, OHIO «. U.S.A. 
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can reject excess sand or produce “stone 
sand.” For concrete aggregate, it will 
wash all products, or if washed aggre- 
gates are not required, it can be used as 
a dry plant. To save time and money 
in moving on to the job and between 
jobs, each unit of the plant is mounted 
on tracks or wheels. 

The primary crusher is a Pioneer 
30- by 42-inch overhead eccentric jaw 
crusher with a welded steel base. Three 
roll crushers provide ample reduction 
capacity for any size or requirement. 


@ Rotary Drier 


Due to the difficulty of obtaining nec- 
essary equipment, a new rotary drier has 
been introduced by L. R. Christie, 17 
East 42nd Street, New York City, which 
eliminates the need for independent dust 
collectors heretofore usually found neces- 
sary in drying fine-mesh materials. It 
is of a type known as an indirect heat 
drier, in which the furnace gases do not 
come in direct contact with material to 
be dried. 

The drier consists of a metal drum di- 
vided into compartments, in order to give 





One of the indirect-heat driers. 


increased heating surface, which is in- 
closed in an insulated steel casing that 
utilizes the entire surface of the outer 
shell for additional heating surface. It 
may also be used as a rotary retort and 
distilled gases recovered, or drying done 
in an inert atmosphere. 

All openings, it is said, are closed 
against infiltration of air, but at the same 
time, by patented construction, the opera- 
tion of charging and discharging are con- 
tinuous. 

Due to the total absence of draft in, 
over, and around the “‘charge’’, the drier 
handles materials of 300 mesh without 
appreciable dust loss. 

Accordingly, no independent dust col- 
lectors are required and by slight modi- 
fications, objectionable odors from the 
materials can be destroyed. 


@ Insulation Holder 


A fireproof, rot-proof device of great 
strength to replace steel, wire and paper 
for holding home insulation in position 
on the unfinished sides of walls and floors 
has been invented by the Reardon Insula- 
tion Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. The 
Reardon device is made from gypsum 
and is available without priorities. Pat- 
ent steps have been taken. 

The device known as a “batsy”’ is be- 
ing manufactured and sold by the In- 
sulators Supply Company, Cincinnati. 





Literature 
Arc We pinc Accessories. (Bulletin 
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MopERN MATERIALS HANDLING Ma- 
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Norsito Automatic Bac Type Dust 
ARRESTERS. 6 pages. Northern Blower 
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(Bulletin BP-4012.) 48 pages. Foster 
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Amsco MANGANESE STEEL FOR THE 
STEEL Inpustry. (Bulletin 1142.) 48 
pages. American Manganese Steel Com- 
pany, Chicago Heights, Illineis. 

COMMERCIAL STANDARD STEEL 
SHapes. 20 pages. Commercial Shear- 
ing & Stamping Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

“Kusit’” Impact BREAKER. 8 pages. 
Iowa Manufacturing Company, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

HANDBOOK FOR WARTIME CARE OF 
CENTRIFUGAL Pumps. 28 pages. Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Mil- 
waukee. 














Recent Patents 











jaw crusher. Edgar B. Symons, Holly- 
wood, California, assignor to Nordberg 
Mfg. Company, Milwaukee. No. 2,302,- 
a23. 


Excavating apparatus. William Rud- 
dock, South Pasadena, California, No. 
2,303,001. 

Bulldozer. George M. Mork, South 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, assignor to Bucy- 
rus-Erie Company. No. 2,303,379. 

Carrying scraper. John J. Low, Los 
Angeles, assignor to Kay-Brunner Steel 
Products, Inc. No. 2,303,650. 

Crusher. Arthur W. Fahrenwald, Mos- 
cow, Idaho. No. 2,303,923. 

Scraper and earth mover. Max M. 
Brodersen, Alhambra, and Len O. Bird, 
Glendale, California, assignors to R. G. 
Le Tourneau, Inc. No. 2,304,441. 


Crowd for boom structures. Hilbert E. 
Swanson, Milwaukee, assignor to Univer- 
sal Unit Power Shovel Company. No. 
2,304,486. 

Process of making anhydrous lime 
powder. Russell S. Rarey and Edmund 
C. Powers, Columbus, Ohio, assignors to 
Marble Cliff Quarry Company. No. 
2,305,031. 

Excavating machine. Elmer M. Wes- 
ton, Richwood, and Harold R. Weston, 
Marion, Ohio. No. 2,305,566. 

H. W. (Warren) Hem, one of the fore- 
most engineers in the field of weighing, 
has joined the Howe Scale Company as 
research director. He began his business 
career with the Strait Scale Company of 
Kansas City in 1909, as a machinist. 

After eleven years with Strait, Mr. 
Hem went to the Toledo Scale Com- 
pany’s engineering department. In 1929, 
he became chief engineer at Toledo, from 
which position he resigned to join the 
Howe company. 
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McCormick-Deering Store, Ephrata, Pa., built of Stearns 


Joltcrete Blocks furnished by Kurtz Bros., Ephrata, Pa. kL 
Architects: Wayne M. High & Sons, Reading, Pa. ‘ 
Contractors: Landis Buchen, Farmersville, Pa. 
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Ready-Mixed Concrete Operators 
like the new No. 3 Smith-Mobile because it's a WEIGHT-SAVER. 
Approximately 1000 lbs. lighter than competitive 3 yard mixers, this 
new Smith-Mobile can be mounted on a 2-axle truck... carry a FULL 
PAYLOAD ... and still stay within the stringent load limits im- 
posed by practically all the states. There’s no need to invest in an 
expensive 3-axle truck, with its extra expense, maintenance costs, 
tires, etc. A 2-axle truck reduces costs, yet fills the bill 100%. 


Of course, the new No. 3 has all the usual Smith-Mobile features: 
HIGH DISCHARGE without hoist .. . CONTROLLED DISCHARGE 
without segregation... VISIBLE MIXING...FEED CHUTE CHARGING 

. etc. No other truck mixer can give you all these features. 
Ask for Smith-Mobile Catalog No. 198-B. 





The T. L. SMITH CO. 


2887 N. 32ND STREET 
7 J MILWAUKEE, WIS., U.S. A. 
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New building which will house equipment of Seberger's Concrete Block Company, Gary, 
Indiana. 


A Well-Designed Plant Building 


LANNING for post-war expan- 
Pic: is exemplified in the new 

plant building recently com- 
pleted by Seberger’s Concrete Block 
Company of Gary, Indiana. The 
new structure is built entirely of 8- 
and 10-inch concrete-masonry units 
and covers a ground area of 48 by 
132 feet. Pilasters and decorative 
treatment along the top edges of the 
walls give the building an unusually 
attractive appearance. Window sash 
are of steel with bull-nose blocks at 
all openings. The entire floor area is 
paved with concrete. New equip- 
ment has been ordered and will be 
installed as soon as it is available, 
which will probably not be until af- 
ter the war ends. 





Stripper which produces units at present. 





Meanwhile production is being 
carried on in the old building which 
adjoins the new plant structure. 
Both cinder and_ crushed-stone 
blocks are produced, Number 2 
screenings for the latter being ob- 
tained from the Thornton, Illinois, 
quarry of the Material Service Cor- 
poration. A Besser Victory auto- 





Homer Seberger at his desk in the modern 
office which is part of the new building. 


matic stripper makes the units. The 
27-cubic foot mixer which supplies 
the stripper with concrete is a spe- 
cial type designed and built by 
Charles Gatzke, head of the Des 
Plaines Concrete Block Company. A 
standard Dunbrik machine is also 
used to produce plain and colored 
bricks. Both hand- and power-oper- 
ated lift-trucks are employed to 
move the units in and out of the 
curing rooms. The company also 
owns and operates one Dodge and 
four International trucks for making 
deliveries. 
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uality Control of Concrete Is Main 


iscussion Topic at NRMCA Meeting 


| Ready Mixed Con- 
iation held its 13th 
nvention at the Stat- 
Cleveland, January 27, 
Several of its sessions 
tly with those of the 
& Gravel Association, 
tion ran concurrently, 
place there is re- 
of the story on that 
thering. 
report of Director of 
Stanton Walker was a 
first separate meeting 
Ready Mixed Con- 
tion He outlined the 
procedures which form 
art of the work done 
rtment and the special 
hich was furnished to 
to make possible the 
odperation of the in- 
ir effort. This infor- 
d the compilation of 
nd replacement parts, 
duction, employment, 
B. inventory of used 
others which in- 
ling of questionnaires 


mentioned the tenta- 
yn of the A.S.T.M. of 
vere recently sent to 
the association and 
vared by a committee 
roducers of concrete. 
d an honest effort to 
tions which will pro- 
er and the producer 
will be easy of ad- 
does have a num- 
ings for which a so- 
mediately apparent. 
ed, he said, is a read- 
test procedure for 
ther or not concrete 
nixed or whether or 
rated. A new mixer 
to meet the require- 
iestioned the ability 
to do so after the 
parts have become 
iated. He also be- 
ation could be more 
pect to the method 
mixing water, in- 
h water. 
ilso mentioned the 
ifications have been 
the point of view of 
tests outlined in 
spect to the strength 


specification he raised the question 
of whether or not concrete has met 
the requirements if only one or two 
of ten test cylinders fail to reach the 
specified strength. According to 
him, a special committee is trying 
to answer that question. Retests on 
drilled cores or similar specimens are 
required in cases of failure to meet 
the tests and these can not always 
be obtained from structural mem- 
bers. He also mentioned the neces- 
sity for instructions on the use of 
calcium chloride in cold weather, the 
grinding action which takes place 
in a mixer, and the best methods for 
handling special “grinding aid” ce- 
ments and blends of natural and 
Portland cements. 

Mr. Walker pointed with pride to 
the strides the industry has made as 
a supplier of an engineering material 
and the fact that there is substan- 
tially no type of work on which it 
has not been regularly used. He 
estimated the 1942 output of the in- 
dustry at 15,000,000 cubic yards. 

A good example of the widespread 
acceptance of this product is found 
in state-highway-department specifi- 
cations. Only three states—Maine, 
Nevada and New Hampshire—now 
prohibit the use of central-mixed 
concrete but these permit the use of 
transit-mixed concrete under special 
conditions. Two states—Delaware 
and Rhode Island—prohibit transit- 
mixed concrete but permit the use 
of central-mixed concrete at the op- 
tion of the contractor. This means, 
he said, that ready-mixed concrete 
has “arrived” as an engineering ma- 
terial and its future development de- 
pends greatly on the manner in 
which the industry handles it. 

In closing Mr. Walker mentioned 
the codperation between this associa- 
tion and the National Sand & Gravel 
Association which has worked to the 
mutual benefit of both groups. He 
emphasized particularly the work of 
the National Sand & Gravel Associa- 
tion Research Foundation at the 
University of Maryland. A large 
proportion of the work done by this 
foundation is on concrete and has 
been of benefit to concrete produc- 
ers. He recommended that the con- 
crete association take a more direct 
part in the laboratory research being 
carried on. 

The open forum on operating 


problems of the ready-mixed-con- 
crete industry was opened by the 
presentation of three short papers, 
after which the meeting was thrown 
open for informal discussion. The 
first paper, Effect of Time of Haul 
on Strength and Consistency of 
Ready-Mixed Concrete, was pre- 
sented by Glenn C. Cook, American 
Builders Supply Company, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. He emphasized the 
importance of knowing how much 
delay can be allowed without dam- 
age to the concrete under different 
conditions, a subject on which there 
has been little recent information. 
A series of tests was planned with the 
codperation of Stanton Walker, the 
association and others, which would 
give the effect of the passage of time 
on a normal batch of concrete in a 
concrete agitator drum revolving at 
a constant speed. 

Two groups of tests were made, 
each consisting of three batches of 
concrete, one on each of three days. 
The first group was carried out in 
March and April, when air tem- 
peratures were as low as 38 degrees 
F. The second group was made in 
July, when the air temperature was 
as high as 93 degrees. A batch of 
concrete was mixed from the aggre- 
gates and cement normally used 
which were subjected to the usual 
tests. After two minutes in the plant 
mixer the concrete was discharged 
into the agitator truck and the sam- 
ple taken then was given the usual 
tests for concrete. Other data, in- 
cluding the temperature of the con- 
crete and the air, relative humidity, 
etc., were also recorded. The truck 
was then driven over a selected typi- 
cal route for 30 minutes, returning 
to the plant for the same tests. This 
was repeated at 30-minute intervals 
until the slump dropped from the 
original 5 inches to between 1 and 2 
inches. Two sets of cylinders were 
then made, one from this concrete 
and a second from a portion of the 
sample that had been retempered to 
the original slump. 

Some slides showed the route 
traveled by the truck and the street 
and traffic conditions. Others showed 
the time of haul, strength curves, 
slump curves, air temperature, per- 
centage of loss in slump for different 
lengths of haul, the original slump, 
the slump after 11% hours of haul for 
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different temperatures, and the re- 
sults of the Dunagan analysis. 

The results of our tests show that 
for air temperatures from about 40 
degrees up to about 80 degrees there 
is no appreciable loss in strength due 
to hauls of several hours and the only 
trouble indicated from such hauls is 
the loss in workability. The loss in 
slump was corrected by retempering 
a small sample from the batch of 
concrete, bringing the slump back to 
a usable consistency, and the average 
loss in strength was about 10 per 
cent. from that of the same concrete 
before it was retempered. This re- 
tempering test was carried out at the 
end of each test of the first group of 
tests. The average time of haul for 
this group of three tests was 6 hours 
and 19 minutes. The consistency 
and workability of the concrete after 
several hours’ haul seemed to be 
better than at the beginning due, no 
doubt, to the increase in fines from 
the additional mixing even at agitat- 
ing speeds. The grinding action as 
observed from the appearance of the 
concrete and from investigation with 
the Dunagan analysis probably was 
an increase in sand due to the grind- 
ing of the gravel to sand sizes and 
an increase in the cement due to the 
grinding of the sand to cement sizes. 
Upon investigating the increase in 
the cement as given by the Dunagan 
analysis, we find it for all the tests, 
taking the difference between the 
analysis, it was found for all the tests, 
and at the end of each test, to be 
only about 5 per cent. Apparently 
the only effect this had upon thi 
concrete was a slight 
workability, according to Mr 
Walker. 


It was suggested that this paper 


increase in 


be published by the association. 
Stanton Walker said that it might 
appear in the A. C. I. Journal. He 
further stressed the fact that these 
tests were made under instructions 
from J. F. McCracken at consider- 
able expense to his company partly 
as an attempt to encourage othe 
producers to conduct similar tests. 
It was also pointed out that such 
tests are of value to anyone inter- 
ested in concrete and not to ready- 
mixed concrete producers alone 
The next paper, Requirements fo 
Ready-Mixed Concrete in Highwa) 
Construction, was presented by 
Joseph F. Barbee, assistant engineer, 
Ohio State Highway Testing Lab- 
oratory. He said that while specifi- 
cations governing the use of ready- 
mixed concrete vary from state to 
state, the general requirements art 
the same. The state of Ohio first 
recognized central-mixed concrete in 
its 1922 -specifications which per- 
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Stephen Stepanian, Arrow Sand & Gravel 


Company, Columbia, and C. W. Shirey, 
Waterloo, lowa, vice presidents of the asso- 
ciation. 


mitted its use only with the written 
consent of the director. The trans- 
portation of such concrete was not 
mentioned until 1927, and beginning 
with 1930 truck-mixers could be used 
with written permission. In 1933 
mixed-in-transit concrete was recog- 
nized as an alternate and the former 
}0-minute limit on the time of haul 
was extended to one hour. In the 
1939 specifications “ready-mixed 
concrete” was accepted as an alter- 
nate method of mixing, but only the 
revolving-drum type of mixer was 
In 1940 the specifica- 
tion was modified to include the re- 
volving-blade mixer. This specifica- 
tion is now the same as that of the 
association except that the minimum 
number of revolutions, where the 
fine and coarse aggregates are being 
simultaneously or where 
mixing goes on while charging, is 
90 instead of 40. It also requires that 
discharged from the 
agitator within an hour 
after all the ingredients are in the 
mixer instead of within one and one- 
half hours 

Mr. Barbee then described the 
three different ways in which the 
Ohio Department of Highways pur- 


recognized. 


charged 


concrete be 


mixer oO! 


chases concrete. On contract jobs 
ready-mixed concrete is an alternate 
to job-mixed concrete. For such 
work the concrete mix is designed 
and controlled by inspectors who 
also govern the grading and quality 
of the aggregates and the quality of 
the cement and water. The seven 
classes of concrete specified range 
from 7.0 sacks of cement per cubic 
yard for Class A concrete to 4.6 
sacks for Class G. 

Concrete in large quantities used 
in maintenance work is bought by 
taken for the 
number of cubic yards of each class 
of concrete needed. The inspection 
procedure is essentially the same as 
for contract concrete. Small quanti- 
concrete for maintenance 
work are bought by purchase order 
designated by the 


class, and bids are 


ties of 


in four classes 
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numbers | to 4. The state does not 
design and control the mix of this 
concrete but specifies that each class 
must meet a certain strength require- 
ment, a minimum cement factor, and 
a maximum water-cement ratio. The 
equipment used and the charging 
and mixing operations must also con- 
form to the specification require- 
ments. Methods of testing are. also 
covered and penalties are provided 
for failure of the concrete to meet 
the strength requirements. 

Mr. Barbee advised operators in- 
terested in selling concrete to the 
state first to familiarize themselves 
with the specifications and then to 
decide whether they can meet them 
with their equipment. He also ad- 
vised them to be sure the equipment 
can handle the required output and 
that an adequate supply of accept- 
able aggregates is available. Many 
deviations from the standards, he 
said, are small and can be rectified 
at a low cost. Revolution counters 
for mixers are also available at small 
cost and locking devices are not re 
quired on transit mixers. 

In 1940, said Mr. Barbee, 25 per 
cent. of the contract jobs built by 
the department used transit-mixed 
concrete (about 57,000 cubic yards 
while 50 per cent. of the projects 
used about 96,000 cubic 
site-mixed and ready-mixed concrete 
combined. A total of 500,000 cubic 
yards of concrete was placed during 
the year. He said that the use of 
ready-mixed concrete by the state 


yards of 


is increasing and the future increase 
depends on the industry. 

In the third paper, Report on Ac- 
tivities of Committee on Recom- 
mended Practices for Controlling 
Quality of Ready Mixed Concrete, 
Stanton Walker described the organ- 
ization of the committee and the 
He also said that the 

new manual being prepared is di- 

vided into chapters for different sub- 
jects and he asked for 

on the material to be 

them. Each member, he 
received a tentative lay-out of the 
manual and the preliminary text of 
some of the chapters. He presented 
a topical outline of Chapters I, I] 
and III which are entitled Concrete 

Design and Material Control, Batch- 

ing Plants and Batching Control and 

Water Control. 

given for the next four chapters for 
which no text has yet been prepared. 
They are: IV. Mixing Control; V. 
Discharge Control; VI. Inspection 
and Control of Mechanical Equip- 
ment; VII. Tests and Test Methods. 
He then made brief comments on 
each of the items in the outline for 
. these four chapters with the request 


reasons for it 


suggestions 
covered in 
said, has 


Outlines were also 
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th rs make suggestions for 
t] of the committee. 

M believes that lack of 

Ce rum and blade speed is 

reason for the lack of 

f concrete and this must 


b Undermixing, he said, 
tant except on short 
h erloading not only re- 


sult mixing action but also 
ve wear. The wear of 
n hould also be carefully 


to Mr. Walker, the 
qu crete will be controlled 
roducer does it others 
orced to do so. Pro- 


du d, must keep proving 
th t ready-mixed concrete 
1s n that mixed on the job. 
\ ducers show that meters 


an levises are not neces- 
Sa) ( | not be required of 


S Stepanian (Arrow Sand 
& | Company, Columbus, 
O] ted that a chapter be 
de river education. 

E. R. McMillin (J. K. Davison & 
Broth sburgh) suggested that 


be included giving all 


th nents for concrete, in- 
clu ), time of mix, water- 
cen SE. 

Ready Mixed Con- 
cret ition, Indianapolis) de- 
SCI tem used by his com- 
pi ontrol the moisture 
ce rse aggregates within a 
sn of 1 per cent. This 
sj es the use of large- 
capa e and reclaiming tun- 
ne id, one of 15,000 tons 
ca vy being built. Mate- 
ri lrawn from storage at 

new material has re- 
cer dded and the use of a 
di reen and covered plant 
bi nportant. 

vat (Howat Concrete 
Cor Washington, D. C.) 
wl y produced over 500,- 
00 ls of concrete for the 
new n War Department 
Off ng, introduced E. K. 
H the Scientific Concrete 
Ser oration, Washington, 


mplete control of pro- 
di ncerete going into this 
, Hoffmeyer said that 
it necessary at times 
te thin two hours after 
it | lredged out of the Po- 
tor nd that the moisture 
Col mes varied from 4 to 
as 1 per cent. in one day. 


H he corporation’s mois- 
tur tion system which 
m ossible to produce a 
COI niform moisture con- 
te f these extreme condi- - 
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E. E. Mills, American Aggregates Corporation, Massillon, Ohio; Stephen Stepanian, Arrow 
Sand & Gravel Company, Columbus; Claude L. Clark, Ohio Sand & Gravel Association; Ralph 
Anderson, W. E. Anderson & Sons, Columbus. 


tions. 

L. V. Madsen (Twin City Ready 
Mix Concrete Company, Minne- 
apolis), operator of a l1-man ready- 
mixed concrete plant in that city, 
described a book of master tables 
developed for use in his plant in the 
interest of speed and accuracy in 
arriving at the wet weights for 
aggregates and in computing the 
pounds of added water for any mix. 
In using these tables it is necessary 
only to determine the percentage of 
total water in the aggregate and then 
to correct for the free water if the 
absorption is other than | per cent. 

There was a lengthy discussion of 
the lack of available data for de- 
termining the variation in mixing 
time necessary for different sizes of 
mixers. Lion Gardiner (Jaeger Ma- 
chine Company) said that the effi- 
ciency of mixers decreases below the 
28S size. A. A. Levison (Blaw- 
Knox Company) described experi- 
ments made at Grand Coulee Dam 
where, after lengthy experiments, it 
was found possible to reduce the re- 
quired 21-minute mixing time for a 
4-cubic yard mixer by 15 seconds. 
G. K. Viall (Chain Belt Company) 
believes that the poorer results 
usually obtained with the smaller 
sizes of job mixers are usually due 
to the lower type of workmen and 
the less accurate control facilities on 
such jobs. In his opinion the mixing 
times specified for large mixers can 
be shortened. 

Irving Warner (Warner Com- 
pany, Philadelphia) mentioned the 
importance of getting all the ingredi- 
ents in the mixer quickly as the mix- 
ing time does not begin until al! the 
ingredients are in. He cautioned 
against too great speed also, as this 
causes material to jam up and ac- 
tually increases the mixing time 
necessary. 





1[See complete description of this operation 
published on pages 99 and 100 of the Septem- 
ber 1942 issue of Pir anp Quarry.—Ep.] 


At the Friday session ready-mixed- 
concrete manufacturers were given 
good advice on truck-tire care by 
R. D. Evans, Tire-Testing Division, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company. 
His points consisted principally of 
stereopticon views showing examples 
of tire wear and abuse. He empha- 
sized the importance of periodic 
checking and the prompt repair of 
damage, particularly in its early 
stages. 

The meeting was concluded by 
the presentation of a short dramatic 
sketch, the script for which was 
written by H. F. Thomson and A. S. 
Butterworth (General Materials 
Company, St. Louis). A_ similar 
sketch by the same authors was pre- 
sented at a ready-mixed-concrete 
meeting several years ago, and, like 
this one, was received with apprecia- 
tive applause. The new presenta- 
tion, entitled War Trials of an Order 
Clerk, showed in interesting manner 
some of the problems encountered in 
the ready-mixed-concrete business 
due to the lack of information about 
the product on the part of the gen- 
eral public, the difficulties arising 
from arguments about priorities, 
specifications, the addition of water, 
and the like, and was sympatheti- 
cally received by those present. The 
following excerpts from the script 
will give an idea of the nature of 
the problems dramatized: 

(Buzz-z-z. ) 

Clerk. Ready Mixed Concrete. 

Mr. K. This is the S. O. S. Equip- 
ment Company. We just had a call from 
your truck-repair department for a set 
of timer points. We have already made 
one trip to your shop today and so can 
not deliver those points today. 

Clerk. But we understand from the 
Transport Company across the street 
from us that you are making a delivery 
to them this afternoon. 

Mr. k. That’s right, but Mr. O. D. 
T. won’t let us make a second delivery 
to you today. 

Clerk. All right. We'll send a service 
truck after the points. We must get this 
truck rolling. 
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( Later. 

Buzz-z-z. 

Clerk. Ready Mixed Concrete 

Mr. K. This is S. O. S. Equipment 
again. Your service truck is here for 


those timer points. Your driver says 
he remembers the state license number 
of the truck needing them and that you 
told him something about a certificate, 
but he can’t remember what. What is 
the number of your Certificate of War 
Necessity ? 

Clerk. That is Number 
Z-2,123,654-Class 4367-X. 


135-013-013- 


Mr. K. Ive got it. Thanks. We'll 
fix your driver up right away. 

Later. 

Buzz-z-z. ) 

Clerk. Ready Mixed Concrete 

Mr. K. This is S. O. S. Equipment 
again. Your requisition for those time 


points shows only an A-10 priority. That 
doesn’t mean a thing in our line. We 
need an AA-2 or better. 

Clerk. What? Why that’s higher than 
an Army or Navy procurement office: 
can issue. And this is an emergency. 
We'll lose a $50 load of concrete, plus 
$75 for cleaning out the body, unless we 
get that $5 worth of points right away. 
Our understanding of the regulations is 
that A-10 will cover such repair parts 
Can’t you give us those points? 

Mr. Kk. Nope. We're building up 
our inventory and need some high pri- 
orities to report to our manufacturers. 

Clerk. TVll tell you what: That load 
of concrete is going to a job with an 
A-l-a priority. I’m sure our office can 
get an extension of an A-l-a for you. 

Mr. K. That’s fine. That sounds 
higher than an AA-2. All right, if you 
promise to send that priority over, we'll 
give the points to your driver. 

Clerk. We'll do that. Many thanks 


Good-bye. 


(Buzz-z-z. ) 

Clerk. Ready Mixed Concrete 

Mr. O. This is the mill job. We have 
just received word that a big press will 
be here next week and that we must 
have the foundation ready. We'll need 
175 vards of concrete tomorrow, using 
high-early-strength cement. 

Clerk. Whew! That’s a full car load 
of high-early. We're very sorry that 
we can’t furnish it. We can send the 
concrete but only with Portland cement 

Mr. O. What?!! After all the busi- 
ness I have given vou, you refuse to send 
me some concrete’ with 
strength cement? 
people right now. 

Clerk. Wait a minute: you don't 
understand. The present demand for 
cement in this area greatly exceeds the 
capacity of the mills. In order to pro- 
duce as much cement as possible the 
mills have discontinued grinding high- 
early-strength and are concentrating on 
making Portland. Otherwise this area 
is threatened with rationing of cement, 
which would mean that only high-pri- 
ority jobs would get any As your job 
has only an A-1-j priority, it probably 
would be left out entirely and wouldn't 
get any cement. We have some high- 
early-strength on hand which we art 
holding for real emergencies. As we are 
coéperating with the mills, we suggest 
that you use an extra sack of Portland 
per cubic yard. 

Mr. O. Oh, I didn’t understand I 
guess you are doing all you can for vou 
customers. Send that 175 yards tomor- 
row with an extra sack of Portland pe: 


yard. 


high-early- 
I’m through with you 
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Clerk. Thanks. We'll be there at 
8 a. m 
* * ” 
Buzz-z-z. ) 
Clerk Ready Mixed Concrete. 


Mr. P. This is the office of Brown 
Construction. Ive got a bill from your 
company for $9 for holding time. We 
never delay your trucks and we won't 
pay it 

Clerk. ‘That was on the torpedo-plant 
job last Friday, wasn’t it? 


Mr. P. Yes, but we never hold your 
trucks 
Clerk. Have you spoken to Mr. 


Brown about that bill? 


Mr. P. No, I don’t have to. I think 
you're robbers. 

Clerk Let me tell you what hap- 
pened. Friday was the day after that 


heavy rain. 

Mr. P. Ill say it rained. I was at 
the job Thursday afternoon and there 
was 6 inches of water all around our 
foundation. 

Clerk Well, your foreman ordered 
one load and specified a 1l-inch slump. 
When our driver got to the job he tele- 
phoned here that the ground was very 
soft and he was afraid he’d get stuck. 
Our instructions require our drivers to 
report if they think their trucks might 
be mired. It happened that Mr. Brown 
was on the job and he came to the 
‘phone. He said the young naval J. G. 
in charge of the project had criticized 
your job for being behind schedule, that 
they had to get in that load of concrete, 
and that he would be responsible for any 
extra expense. 

Mr. P. I know they had tough going 
on the job that day as a crawler crane 
had trouble getting through the mud 
and nearly capsized. 
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Clerk. When our truck attempted to 
back off the roadway toward the founda- 
tions, it mired down to the axles. We 
had to send a service truck to pull it out, 
and the bill you have is for the 3 hours 
it was stuck. Your crew unloaded some 
of the concrete into wheelbarrows but 
left over half of the load in the drum 
because it had got stiff. What was left 
in the body had set by the time the truck 
got back to the plant and we have had 
two men with an air-hammer working 
for the last two days to clean it out. 
We'll have to bill you for this labor, 
even if our office doesn’t charge for the 
two day’s lost time of the truck at this 
season when we need all our equipment 
every day. That bill for holding time 
on the job is only a small part of the 
total expense 

Mr. P. I may have been wrong in 
saying we never delay your trucks. I'll 
talk this over with Mr. Brown 

Following the reading of the re- 
port of the board of directors, the 
convention re-elected all the incum- 
bent officers for the new year. H. F. 
G. Pelsue (Graham Brothers, Inc., 
Los Angeles) will serve as president 
again; Stephen Stepanian (Arrow 
Sand and Gravel Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio), Alexander Foster, Jr. 
(Warner Company, Philadelphia) 
and C. W. Shirey (Waterloo, lowa) 
as vice-presidents; D. D. Reynolds 

Boston Sand & Gravel Company, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts) as secre- 
tary; and Alexander Johnson (Cen- 
tral Concrete, Inc., Brooklyn), as 
treasurer. 





Z PRECISION 
of CONCRETE 
CONTROL 


(SC) 


expensive investment in new equipment. 


Received very favorable 
endorsement at the 
NRMCA Convention. 


Control definitely improves concrete quality and reduces its cost, all without 
It saves the cement that has to be added to 


provide for expected variation in the W/C Ratio. most of which is unavoidable under 


ordinary batching methods. 


Guarantees delivery of the correct quantities of all ingredi- 


ents. including cement. by making a graphic record of all weighing operations. 





The [SC] 
less than 1 minute. 
(SC) 


reduces cost. 
can do in your plant. 


Moisture Meter. The only unit 
capable of determining moisture content in 


Precision Concrete Control definitely 
Write for our booklet “Profits 


The [SC]? Compensator which compensates 
for the moisture content in every ingredient 


and graphically records its every operation. 


improves concrete quality and definitely 
in Concrete” and let us show what (SC) 


Scientific Concrete Service Corporation 
McLachlen Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Fire Destroys Mixing 
Plant at Supply Depot 


\ mixing plant owned 
by t . Supply Company, 
of Jol Pennsylvania, and lo- 
cated Mechanicsburg Naval 
Sup] vas destroyed by fire 
of un d origin recently with 
dam: ted by officials at be- 
twee » nd $20.000. 

Hig fanned the flames. 
An ad oiler room and other 


buildit aved. ‘Two cranes 
used t icks were saved after 
a ste toppled over from the 
inten \ large steel compart- 
ment | d at more than $10.- 
000 tching equipment and 
mate} re destroyed. The plant 
itself mber construction. 


Concrete Makers Meet in 
Chicago February 16-18 


Ch be the headquarters 
for tl te industry on Febru- 
ary It d 18 

The N Concrete Masonry 
Assov ds its war conference 
on Fel 6 and 17 at the Hotel 
Shern morning session of 
the fir vill be devoted to a 
round cussion of industry 
prob! their relation to the 
war ef [In the afternoon several 
govern! rency speakers will 
talk furt the subject. On the 
second chief theme will be 
“new r standard products and 
new pl to conserve critical 
was m ’ New officers and di- 
recto! be chosen. 


The Sand Lime Brick Association 
will also hold its annual gathering 
at the Sherman Hotel on the same 
dates as the National Concrete Ma- 
sonry Association. Most of the 
manufacturers in this group also 
make high-pressure-steam cured con- 
crete block. 

The American Concrete Institute 
will hold a luncheon meeting on 
Wednesday, February 17, in the 
Crystal Room of the Palmer House. 
This will be a substitute for the an- 
nual convention which had_ been 
scheduled to begin on that date but 
was called off because of the heavy 
demand being placed on transporta- 
tion facilities because of the war. 

On February 17 and 18, the 
American Concrete Pipe Association 
will hold its annual meeting at the 
Drake Hotel. 


Supplies Ready-Mix to 
Huge Defense Plant 


J. K. Davison & Bros., Pittsburgh, 
is supplying 150,000 cubic yards of 
concrete for a huge defense plant at 
Homestead, near Pittsburgh. It is 
expected that this contract will be 
completed in a few months. The 
concrete is being supplied from a 
temporary batching plant erected at 
the project site. 

The sand-and-gravel aggregates 
used are delivered to the plant by 
barges on the Monongahela River 
and are unloaded into the 600-ton 
plant bins by a floating derrick. The 
fleet of 12 to 15 Jaeger truck mixers 
is loaded with aggregates from a 
batcher under these bins and with 





More than 20,000 lightweight concrete blocks made on Stearns Joltcrete machines by the 


rcrete Pipe Company were used in building Trinity Church, 99th and Winchester 
Chicago. Note the pleasing interior appearance of the exposed units. 


cement from a batcher under the 
two Blaw-Knox bulk-cement bins. 
Six of these mixers were purchased 
new for this job. The capacity of 
this equipment is considerably in ex- 
cess of the 600-ton maximum daily 
demand to date. 


Concrete Units Speed 
Ohio Housing Project 


Bambo Harris Homes in Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, is war housing built at 
war speed to provide comfortable 
dwellings for the families of muni- 
tions workers. The 31 buildings ac- 
commodating 141 families were 76 
per cent. completed 2% months 
after construction started. 

The speed of construction was in 
part made possible by the use of 
concrete block which were laid up 
in record time and delivered on a 
fast schedule that permitted the 
masonry work to go ahead without 
interruption. The facility with which 
the masonry work progressed was 
also due to careful planning in the 
order of materials, all of which were 
stacked in advance adjacent to the 
unit buildings. 

When work started the F. K. 
Vaughn Building Company, of 
Hamilton, had 36 masons laying the 
concrete block. The contractor’s 
foreman reported that a record of 
260 blocks per man was made on 
some days with an average record 
of 225 blocks per day. Two masons 
worked together, one to spread the 
mortar for the bed joint while the 
other “buttered” the ends of the 
next block which they both picked 
up and put in place. 

While all deliveries of the con- 
crete materials were made well in 
advance of requirements with no de- 
lays during the entire progress of 
the job, deliveries of certain other 
materials were slowed down so that 
it was necessary to cut the force of 
masons to 17 and reduce the prog- 
ress from 6 buildings to 3 buildings 
a week. 

Concrete units were furnished by 
the Miami Cement Products Com- 
pany, Hamilton, Ohio: the W. F. 
Koenig Company; and the Fred 
Ritter Company—both of Cincin- 
nati. 

W. A. Ladd, construction adviser 
for the government and the field 
representative of the local housing 
authority, codperated closely with 
the contractor to expedite and in- 
sure high quality construction. 





Buy War Bonds and Stamps 
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Striking Architectural Effects Are 
Obtained With Adobe-Type Unit 


OME of the most attractive con- 
crete-block homes to be found 
anywhere are those built of ex- 

posed 4- by 8- by 12-inch concrete 
tiles. Such homes are quite common 
in and near Los Angeles where 
architects have for many years been 
aware of the striking effects that can 
be obtained with this type of con- 
struction. In Florida concrete build- 
ing units are even more popular but 
most of them are the standard 8- by 
u- by 16-inch size and are stuccoed 
over. The small exposed unit is said 
to have been introduced to Florida 
in 1934 when a Californian brought 
in a small vibrator-type machine to 
make tiles for his own $18,000 resi- 
dence. This building created consid- 
erable interest and in 1936 attracted 
the attention of A. T. Ewell, a re- 
tired civil engineer with considerable 
experience on this and foreign coun- 
tries. Mr. Ewell located and _pur- 
chased the original machine and 
erected a small plant in Coconut 
Grove, Florida. The name Adobe 
Brick Company was selected because 
of some similarity in the appearance 
of this product and the adobe build- 
ing units commonly used in the state 
bordering on Mexico. After using 
this machine for a short period a 
similar machine was made to orde1 
locally and this has been in use ever 
since. According to Mr. Ewell this 
t- by 8- by 12-inch tile was imme- 
diately in demand and the plant was 
kept busy at its capacity of about 
60,000 units monthly. 

Mr. Ewell had noted the popular- 

ity of slump tiles in California and in 
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The Adobe Brick Company's plant with some of plain and slump tiles in storage at right. 


1937 introduced this product to 
Florida. Again the response was en- 
couraging with the result that this 
product has formed nearly half of 
the plant’s output in recent years. 
No attempt has been made to sell 
the slump tiles on a competitive 
price basis and their use has been 
confined to individually-de signed 
homes costing $15,000 or more to 


build. The sales of these units are 





Three 4- by 8- by 12-inch tiles being made 
on a single pallet on the vibrator machine. 


made through the architects. Mr. 
Ewell firmly believes that a building 
must be designed to fit these tiles and 
he personally tries to insure that this 
is the case. 

These tiles are made with a 1:7 
mix of cement and aggregates—the 
latter consisting of 30 per cent. of 
pea rock (o6litic limestone) and 70 
per cent. of screenings containing a 
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A. T. Ewell, N. H. Bangs, superintendent, and 
operator holding pallet with three green 
slump tiles. 


large percentage ol plus-! g-inch ma- 
terial. About 45 tiles are 
per sack of cement 

For the regular tiles a fairly wet 
mix is used. The mix for slump tile 


obtained 


is even wetter and, after the mold 
is raised from the tile, the vibrator is 
flicked on for an instant. This makes 
the tile slump and assume approxi- 
mate dimensions of 234 by 9 by 15 
inches. All products are moved out- 
doors after 48 hours and are wetted 
They are then sun 
bleached for an additional period be- 


for two wecks. 
fore they are shipped out. 

The process used in making these 
tiles gives them the porous-textured 
appearance favored by architects. In 
spite of this texture the regular tiles 
have absorption tests of from 3.87 to 
6.89 per cent., far under the local 
maximum limit of 16 per cent. The 
absorption of the slump tiles aver- 
ages slightly higher but is never over 
7 This resistance to the 
penetration of moisture is important 


per cent 


in this area where the ever-blowing 
trade winds and high humidity pre- 
sent a real problem. Many homes 
built of ordinary blocks and stucco 
have had to be waterproofed to in- 
sure against penetration. 
The compressive strength of the 
blocks averages about 1100 pounds 
per square inch, far in excess of re- 
quirements. 


moisture 


The company also makes 4- by 4- 
by 12-inch, 4- by 8- by 8-inch, and 
t- by 8- by 6-inch tiles in the regu- 
lar style only. To make 4- by 4- by 
12-inch veneer units to cover up the 
tie beams in a building the 8-inch- 
wide units are cut lengthwise with a 
Carborundum saw. Special jamb 
tiles are also made for Livesay pre- 
cast concrete window frames which 
are made locally. 
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Heston’s New Central-Mix Plant Aids 
in Building Airplane-Engine Factories 
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[eston Certified Con- 
mpany of Indian- 
sy. In the spring 
the concern received 
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involving over 
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eneral contractor, 
crete Fireproofing 
cinnati, builder of 
ane-engine plants 
the Allison Engi- 
\s work has pro- 
| yardage covered 
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general manager, 
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ing of 1943. 
bs—-Plant Number 
Raymond and Tibbs 
delivery zone of 
ew central-mixing 
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so named because 
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and too far away 


lelivery from the 
plant. 

nt. of the require- 

Number 5 is deliv- 


ulin concrete plant, 
ing supplied from a 
mixing plant on the 
Dry - batched 
livered to a transfer 
Number 3 and bulk 
d by a C. S. John- 
ll” batcher with 
and delivering 

to the forms. All 
lesigned in accord- 
specifications laid 
haser, the cylinders 
tested regularly by 
festing Laboratory. 
0 cents per cubic 
Sunday and holiday 
hen the ingredients 
the company re- 
nal 20 cents per 


entire contract 
any is being as- 
dy Mixed Concrete 
lianapolis. 
mpany has become 


a leading supplier in the ready- 
mixed-concrete field in the short 
space of a few years. A former 
project engineer of the Indiana De- 
partment of Highways, W. L. (Bill 
Heston entered the sand-and-gravel 
business several years ago, when he 
formed the State Sand & Gravel 
Company and began producing at 
Indianapolis. Shortly thereafter he 
supplied considerable quantities of 
aggregates to a new ready-mixed 
concrete plant erected and operated 
by the Allied Ready Mixed Concrete 
Company. When the latter concern 
was forced into liquidation, Mr. 
Heston took over its plant and assets 
and became a ready-mixed-concrete 
producer. Last year a new 33-acre 
site containing sand-and-gravel de- 
posits was acquired in the indus- 
trialized south side, a new central- 


mixing plant was erected and a 
small sand-and-gravel plant placed 
in service on the tract to serve the 
concrete plant exclusively. The old 
ready-mixed plant was dismantled 
and the bins and much of the other 
equipment moved to Moscow, Indi- 
ana, where they were utilized in the 
erection of a crushed-stone plant by 
the Rush County Stone Company. 
Mr. Heston died in 1941, the owner- 
ship passing to his widow, Mrs. Nila 
Heston. Mr. Thompson is manag- 
ing the operations. 

The new central-mixing plant has 
been operating at capacity for sev- 
eral months, taking care of the ever- 
srowing demand for concrete from 
Indianapolis builders as well as sup- 
plying part of the requirements for 
the Allison Plant Number 5 pre- 
viously mentioned. It was designed 





Some of the truck-mixers lined up at the plant. 
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The 2-cubic yard mixer and loading pipe. 


and built by the C. S. Johnson Com- 
pany and is arranged to deliver: (1) 
dry-batched aggregates, (2) batched 
concrete materials, (3) completely- 
mixed concrete, or (4) shrink-mixed 
concrete. 

The aggregates are brought up 
from the sand-and-gravel plant by 
dump trucks which discharge their 
loads into a 50-cubic yard receiving 
hopper. A_ cut-off gate controls 
their flow to a 24-inch by 280-foot 
inclined belt-conveyor which carries 
them to the 150-cubic yard, 5-com- 
partment Octo bin at the top of the 
plant. A Johnson revolving spout, 
controlled by cable from the ground, 
distributes the sand and gravel into 
the proper compartments. 

Covered-hopper cars supply the 
plant with bulk cement. These are 
“spotted” over a hopper feeding a 








LEFT—Water tank and weigher. CENTER—Cement- and aggregate-batching levers and scales. RIGHT—Boiler and automatic stoker which supply 
steam for heating the concrete ingredients in winter. 
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screw-conveyor which supplies a 
200-barrel-per-hour inclosed bucket- 
The elevator discharges 
the cement into a 300-barrel, 2-com- 
partment concentric bin within the 
aggregate compartments. One com- 
partment can be used for high-early- 
strength or other special cement if 
desired. When the concentric bin is 
full, a flop gate diverts the cement 
600-barrel conical-bottom 
ground - storage reserve tank, the 
same screw-conveyor which unloads 
the cement from the cars being 


elevator. 


to a 


utilized to carry it, via the elevator, 
to the plant bin as needed. 


Bindi- 
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Looking up aggregate conveyor. Ground- 
storage bin and elevator at right of plant. 


cators control the loading and dis- 
charge of these bins, an automatic 
signal light flashing at the operator’s 
station at the same time. 

In batching, the aggregates are 
discharged from their bin compart- 
ments into the concentric weighing 
batcher through _ lever - controlled 
radial with swinging choker 
weights on the closing edges and 
rubber wiping strips on the operating 
edges to prevent jamming. The 
aggregate batch hopper has a dual 
discharge valve for dry batching or 
for discharge into the mixer. Weigh- 
ing of the cement is completely auto- 


gates 


Continued on page 85 
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Precast Structural 
Units Save Metals 





The ¢ Company, de- 
signe! nstone system of 
produ concrete building 
units ng a greatly accel- 
erated | for its product be- 
AUS ty of steel, lumber 
and ot materials for con- 
Structl 

Beat rirders, floor and 
roof sl rete are produced 
by th Che accompanying 
pic tul ndustrial building 
unde in which some of 










UNCLE SAM KNOWS HIS BRICKS ... 


Jackson Concrete Brick machines have been enlisted 
for government work. And for good reason. 


Jackson Brick machines are continuous in operation. 
They fill one pocket, compress one brick and remove 
one all at the same time. They produce up to 28,000 
concrete bricks in an eight-hour day. They eliminate 
the need of costly pallets. Saw-blade steel! lined 
pockets and high pressure curing insure a clean, 
sharp-edged brick. 


For information regarding used units available, write 
to Jackson and Church Co., Saginaw, Michigan. 


eyuRch COMPLETE 
AND aKING PLANTS 


JACKSON @ CHURCH COMPANY e SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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Precast concrete units saved steel for the war on this job. 


these units were employed. With 
only a small crew, the Cemenstone 
units on this job were completely in- 
stalled within three days and repre- 
sented a metal saving of 60 per cent. 
over ordinary structural-steel fram- 
ing with no loss of load-bearing ca- 
pacity. One-foot square columns 
alone have been officially tested to 
a load of over 534,000 pounds each. 

The company, headed by W. P. 
Witherow, Jr., son of the president 
of the Blaw-Knox Company, is li- 
censing makers in exclusive terri- 
tories. Much interest in the plan 
has been developed among concrete- 
products and aggregates producers. 

A complete file on Cemenstone 
engineering and design information 
is available to interested individuals 
and concerns from the Cemenstone 
Company, First National Bank 
Building, Pittsburgh. 


Davis, Schutt Given 
New Stearns Posts 


In order to serve its present cus- 
tomers best and to provide for those 
explorations into the future that will 
be necessary to meet the post-war 
demand for superior concrete build- 
ing units, the Stearns Manufacturing 
Company announces the appoint- 
ment of Robert Davis as engineer 
in charge of production at its plant 
in Adrain, Michigan, and Walter 
G. Schutt as engineer in charge of 
research. 

Mr. Davis is widely known to con- 
crete manufacturers because of his 
long connection with the Stearns 
organization. He has served the com- 
pany in many capacities and has 
assisted in the installation of pro- 
duction equipment in many of the 
country’s most successful products 
plants. 

Mr. Schutt, a graduate of the 
school of mechanical engineering, 
Purdue University, served as chief 
engineer of Oliver Instrument Com- 
pany, Adrian, for seven years. He, 
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Use COMMERCIAL 
Cored Steel Pallets 


The pallet for economy in machine 
equipment and maintenance cost. 
Practically indestructible. Will not 
crack, break or warp. Easy to han- 
dle, easy to store. 








Write for catalog. 


THE COMMERCIAL SHEARING 
AND STAMPING CO. 
Youngstown, Ohio 


for perfectly formed 
CON LOCKS 








4.4, 8% yt 




















Sauerman Cableway Lifts Gravel 
from Deep Pit to Plant. 


MOVE MORE TONS 
FASTER FOR LESS MONEY 


Where loose materials (such as sand, gravel, 
blasted rock, ore, etc.) must be dug, hauled, 
and dumped at ranges from 100 to 1500 ft. 
the economical way to do it is with a 


SAUERMAN Scraper or Slackline Cableway. 
10 to 1000 


only one 


These efficient machines haul 


cubic yards per hour, require 
operator, and demand little in maintenance. 
SAUERMAN units have made low cost rec- 
ords on dig-and-haul jobs all over the world 


for 30 years. 


Write for catalog 


SAUERMAN BROS., INC. 
534 S. Clinton St., Chicago 


SAUERMAN 


LONG RANGE MACHINES 
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Robert Davis 


Walter Schutt 


too, has a wide acquaintance in the 
concrete industry. His experience in 
the design of concrete machinery in- 
cludes eight years with the old An- 
chor Concrete Machinery Company 
and the Consolidated Concrete Ma- 
chinery Company as chief engineer. 
Most recently he has been general 
superintendent for the Flint & Wall- 
ing Company. For Stearns he will 
spend much of this time in the field, 
observing the performance of equip- 
ment and taking advantage of any 
development that may contribute to 
improving the concrete-block 
chinery of the future. 


ma- 


Heston (fro 


page 83) 


matic through a conical-type valve, 
being electrically controlled from the 
cement beam of the batcher scale. 
The aggregate scales have moisture- 
compensating weigh beams and a 
beam-balance indicator. ‘The water 
tank and weigher were furnished by 
the Finn Equipment Company. 

The Koehring mixer has a capacity 
of 2 cubic yards and the product is 


usually shrink-mixed for 1 or 14% 
minutes before being put in the 
truck-mixers. This allows the full 


capacity of the drums to be utilized. 

The truck-mixer fleet consists of 
16 Jaeger units mounted on various 
makes of Each of 11. of 
them, operating as agitators, can 
carry 4 cubic yards at a time, the 
other 5 having a capacity of 6 cubic 
yards each. 


chassis. 


Steam for cold-weather operation 
is supplied by a Titusville 
fueled by a King 
stoker. 


boiler 


Fire automatic 


Opens Products Plant 
in Indianapolis 


The Price Brothers’ Company of 
Indianapolis has been granted a per- 
mit by the Board of Zoning Appeals 
in that city to operate a concrete- 
products plant at 721 North Tibbs 
Avenue. The plant structure will 
cost approximately $5,000, exclusive 
of equipment. 
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Why not BUY 
the LATEST 
FASTEST 
and BEST 


PRODUCTION BLOCK MACHINE 


J 
<= HYDRAULIC —- 
= VIBRA PRESS —: 











Write for information. 


KENT MACHINE CO. 


Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 





The Clipper Stripper, shown above, avail- 
able in 5 models, is only one of the popular 
machines in the ANCHOR Line of Com- 
plete Equipment for the Concrete Products 
Plant. ANCHOR Engineering Service in 
the design of new plants or revamping 
older operations is nationally famous. 
Consult us before you buy equipment or 
modernize your plant .. . it costs no more. 


Hobbs block machines, Anchor tampers, 
Anchor, Jr. strippers, Stearns power strip- 
pers and Joltcrete, Stearns mixers and pal- 
lets, Straublox oscillating attachments, 
etc. Repair parts for: Anchor, Ideal, Uni- 
versal, Stearns, Blystone mixers and many 
others. 


ANCHOR CONCRETE MACHINERY CO. 


G. M. Friel, Manager Columbus, Ohio 
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When competition gets tough 


expected to stand up under the test. Call upon 
your Butler engineer for help in planning your 
requirements—he will be glad to give you his 


in the tough competition of the post-war world, 
you will need a modern, up-to-date plant. Efficiency 
and economy will be even more necessary than at 











present, and only the best of equipment can be advice without obligation. 
BUTLER BIN COMPANY Wisconsin 
WISCONSIN 
i “Yl ap LLA* J iy, & 
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TARGET FOR TONTGHE 
—— Xx 


Maybe they won’t actually come and drop a bomb on your business, but 
the Axis war lords have their eye on it, just the same. They want to wipe 
it out as a competitive force—or take it over lock, stock, and barrel. Here 
is a threat that you can reply to now, today, and in no uncertain terms— 
by buying War Bonds to the very limit of your powers, that our armed 
forces may have the guns, tanks, and planes they need to crush the Axis 
once and for all. 


THE GOAL: 10% OF EVERYONE’S INCOME IN WAR BONDS 
Every American wants the chance to help win this war. When you install 
the Pay-Roll War Savings Plan (approved by organized labor), you give 
your employees that chance. For details of the plan, which provides for 
the systematic purchase of War Bonds by voluntary pay-roll allotments, 
write: Treasury Department, Section S, 709 12th St. NW., Washington, D.C. 


Buy War Savings Bonds 


This space is a contribution to America’s All-Out War Program by 
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@ Securing economical distribution and compact 
plant design, this Barber-Greene system of convey- 
ors was worked out to screen into three sizes. Out- 
standing is the fact that the three B-G stockpiling 
conveyors are supported out of the pile by B-G 
steel A-frame supports, greatly aiding reclaimation 
operations. 


@ The reciprocating feeder, four belt conveyors, 
and A-frames are all B-G standard pre-engineered 
units, selected for this construction. Our engineers 
can help you with your material handling problems. 

Q-26 
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Install Neff & Fry super-siave 
concrete storage bins and save 
time and labor. Strong, durable, 
and portable if necessary. 
Many important installations 
for storage of sand and gravel. 
New 1943 catalog available. 


THE NEFF & FRY CO. 
CAMDEN, OHIO 





FIRST SOURCE—FIRST CHOICE 


FOR A 
COMPLETE LINE OF PRODUCTS 
Chains Idlers Pulverizers 
Conveyors Screens Portables 
Elevators Crushers Dryers 
Feeders Grinders Coolers 


Car Pullers 


Mono-veyer systems 
Transmission Machinery 


Investigate 


THE JEFFREY MANUFACTURING CO. 
917-99 North Fourth Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Baltimore Cincinnati Houston 


altir Philadelphia 
Birmingham Cleveland Huntington Scranton 
Boston Denver Milwaukee St. Louis 


Buffalo Detroit New York 


Salt Lake Cit 
Chicago Harlan Pittsburgh " 
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WHY and HOW to Keep 
Your Jaeger Truck Mixers 


TF to Victory : 





In 2 years of war building, the ready-mix industry 
has made 10 years’ progress in educating contrac- 
tors to the advantages of mobile, flexible concrete 
delivery. 


With the economic value of the truck mixer estab- 
lished, and raw materials abundantly available, 
operators face a bright future—provided they can 
continue to maintain satisfactory service to concrete 
users with their present truck mixer fleets. 


YOUR JAEGERS WILL SEE YOU THROUGH 


They’re engineered for long life, low upkeep— 
self-cleaning drums without pockets or corners, 
simple and trouble-free water system, shock-proof 
2-speed transmission, better mounting and weight 
distribution, highest type automotive construction 
thruout. As near as your telephone is a Jaeger 
distributor with complete stocks of repair parts. 
Jaeger traveling engineers are on call to help you 
with major problems. 


HOW TO GET LONGEST SERVICE FROM 
YOUR JAEGER TRUCK MIXERS: 


Now that war regulations limit the building of new 
truck mixers, we recommend two maintenance 
measures: 


f Make every driver responsible for his unit. 

* Send for Jaeger Instruction Manuals and insist 

on careful operation and daily cleaning and 
lubrication as specified. 


2 ARRANGE WITH YOUR JAEGER DIS- 
* TRIBUTOR FOR A REGULAR 30-DAY 
CHECK-UP ON EVERY MACHINE. 


THE JAEGER MACHINE COMPANY 


602 DUBLIN AVENUE, COLUMBUS, OHIO 










DEALERS IN OVER 
100 CITIES — COAST 
TO COAST 
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MULTIPLEX STANDARD TAM- 
PER is a universal machine for 
making both plain and stripper, 
or face blocks, on one base. This 


is the leal starting unit, as 
changes made quickly and 
easily to accommodate expanding 
business. The STANDARD model 
is supplied with 4-bar or 8-bar 
tamper, either power or hand op- 


erated. Rugged, all-steel welded 


frame and reinforced moldbox. 
You ur Model C Double 
Stripper f sround reliability in a 
hand-opera nachine. Makes two 
perfect pla faced blocks at a time, 
in all s 3” to 12” wall, and 16” 
length tible for ashlar work and 
randon apacity up to 750 units 
per mr 
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Machines 





The All-Star 


Production 
cast for 1943 








The MULTIPLEX Flue Block Machine 
makes ventilated, solid or lightweight 
flue blocks, including all necessary at- 
tachments for ventilator and stove pipe 
openings. A “must' machine for thrifty 
producers. 


Write for Booklet describing our com- 
plete line of equipment and vibrating 
machines. 


MULTIPLEX 


CONCRETE MACHINERY CO. 


Elmore Ohio 








Here's a__profit-and-production 
headliner—the famous MULTI- 
PLEX SUPER-TAMPER with 8-bar 
tampers. It's designed and built 
to produce perfectly finished 
brick, tile or block units on a low 
cost and maintenance basis. Has 
positioned-timed feeding and 
stripping, and quick action 5-point 
clutches. Handles all kinds of ag- 
gregates. Produces 4 to 6 top 
quality units per minute. 


100% efficient products-plants use our 
MULTI-MIXER to insure faster and more 
thorough mixing of any concrete batch. 
Unique paddle design and reverse screw- 
type mixing action keep product costs 
low and product quality high. MULTI- 
MIXERS are available in sizes up to 60 
cu. ft., either side, end or bottom dis- 
charge. 
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With a tremendous modern plant adjacent to an abundant 
supply of gypsum—factory equipment that is unexcelled— 
great potential markets within short hauling distances and a 
notable organization of outstanding experts, we predict a highly 


successful career for the Blue Diamond Corporation. 


We are pleased to have been commissioned to furnish the 
drying equipment—a machine with ability to handle the present 


output efficiently and economically and reserve capacity to 


handle increased output. 


i bove The 


ne 





to BLUE DIAMOND CORPORATION 
tnden , Nevada 





w 


gypsum crush- 
ing, grinding, 
d 


calcining an 
at 


board plant 


Las Vegas, Nev. 


Right—The 


foot, 6 deck Coe 
Gypsum Boar 
set- 


Dryer with 


d 


ting board in 


the foreground 
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FORMING AND PALETTE SECTION 
EHRSAM BOARD MACHINE 


We make special equipment for 
Gypsum Plaster Mills and Wall- 
board Plants, Material Handling 


ind Processing equipment. 


EHRSAM EQUIPMENT 
for the Manufacture of 


GYPSUM WALLBOARD 


THE EHRSAM LATH PUNCH 


Punches three streams of Lath at Board Speeds 
up to 90 ft. per minute. 


THE J. B. EHRSAM & SONS MFG. CO. 


ENTERPRISE Est. 1872 


KANSAS 











EAGLE Products include: EAGLE Dry 
and Wet Pans, EAGLE Spiral Screw and 
Paddle Type log Washers, EAGLE 
Double Roll Crusher, EAGLE Grinder, 
and Specialized Mining Equipment. 


‘ Write for Bulletin 








War-time construction demands 
huge quantities of clean sand and 
gravel—the basis of sound concrete 
—and these materials are needed 
in rapidly expanding volume for 
military and commercial uses. 


EAGLE Washers furnish a tried and 
proved means for insuring high- 
capacity production of premium 
quality material, economically pro- 
cessed. 


The services of EAGLE engineers 
are immediately available if your 
present plant equipment is not 
100°/, effective in meeting wartime 
demands. 


No. 41 - EAGLE IRON WORKS, Des Moines, lowa 
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& 
McLanahan equipment will prepare your plant for more busi- 
ness. Single and double roll and jaw crushers, hammermills, 

Cc super dry pans—steel log washers and scrubbers, sand drags, 
revolving and vibrating screens, elevators, conveyors, dryers, 
jigs and hoists — complete portable, semi-portable and sta- 
tionary crushing, screening and washing plants for different 
capacities of any materials 





McLanahan & Stone — 

pit, quarry and mine 
equipment headquar- 
ters for over 100 years. 


NHmM™*pey MamMewso 
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tablished 1835 


McLanahan & Stone Corp. ‘stticarseurs, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


WRITE FOR FREE 
INFORMATION 
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UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY CO. 


formerly Scully Steel Products Company 
CHICAGO - NEWARK, N. J. - PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND - ST. LOUIS - BOSTON 
BALTIMORE «+ ST. PAUL-MINNEAPOLIS 
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together on the drill back-head 





Feed and throttle controls are grouped 





All Controls Are Grouped 
Together on the Drill 





1. No stretching between the drill throttle 
and the feed control. 

2. One hand operates both throttle and 
feed—leaving the other hand free to 
regulate water valve if necessary. 

3. Controls are always within easy reach 


of the drill runner. 


Gardner-Denver “ 5a ‘ 
CF89H Continuous 4. No “nursing” of the feed to keep it 


Feed Drifter 


from “‘crowding"—once the feed control 


is set, the drill does the rest. 


5. Requires no “third” hose to supply the feed—no separate oil 
supply—the Line Oiler does it all. 


6. All moving parts are enclosed in the drill proper. 


» Stationary feed screws have no bearings to wear. 





7 GET the high production you need today requires 

drifting drills designed for production. That’s why 
Gardner-Denver Continuous Feed Drifters are so popu- 
lar with operators and drill runners throughout the 
country. 

The easier control of these drifters enables your run- 
ners to produce more ore—their reduced vibration and 
“slow-motion” feed motor assure uninterrupted pro- 
duction. 





Gardner-Denver 
CF79 
Continuous Feed Drifter 











Get complete facts from 





Gardner-Denver Company 
GARONER- 
DENVER 
ePROOUCTS 
MELP SPEED 
‘cTORY 


ENVER Since 1859 






Quincy, Illinois 
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WILLIAMS, Bucketly 
oo" WELLMAN \B) 


MULTIPLE ROPE AND 
POWER ARM ¢ POWER 
WHEEL ¢ DREDGING e 
STEEL MILL ¢ DRAG- 
LINE BUCKETS 


Ye to 162 yds. capacities 


Rolled Steel Construction 
Means Great Strength and Longer Wear! 


and MOVE DIRT FAST! 


Williams Buckets are 
balanced and designed for 
digging power and fast 
action. An operator can 
make time with a Williams 
Clamshell or Dragline. 


oom 


7? 
~~ 












THE WELLMAN 


ENGINEERING CoO. 
7014 Central Ave., Cleveland, O. 


Send for free bulletin covering types 
of buckets for your particular require- 
ments. It shows details of design and 
many exclusive features that clearly 
prove why your next bucket should 
be a Williams. 











R Hi - 4 ed Dependability for = To consider the many advantages 
—_ gained by installing Simplicity Gyrat- 


Stiff Operating Schedules ing Sereens 


To check the many features of the 
Simplicity Gyrating Screen; such as 
the solid counter-balanced shaft; re- 
silient corner supports, double crowned 


| screen decks, and many others. 


LOOK At the many successful installations of 
| 


Simplicity Gyrating Screens and ob- 
serve their capacity and screening 
efficiency. 


| At the finished details of construction 
where nothing has been omitted to 





make the Simplicity Gyrating Screen 


AND a complete job. 
SS Write for Information a 
LISTEN Io all arguments pro and con; then 
Keep war production moving without delay by relying i i 


buy the screen with the lowest ultimate 











on AMERICAN Crushers, known throughout the in- cost per ton of material handled 
dustry for their ruggedness, low power consumption, Sa ya Ee site 
sterling dependability. Deliver 10 to 100 tons per which will be the Simplicity Gyrating 
hour wit! time-outs." Uniform and cubical prod- | wCeOeR. 
ucT as ; 

IMPLICITY ENGINEERING CO. 
AMERICAN PULVERIZER CO. cy see pe 
1059 Macklind Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
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HAS COST INFLATION HIT YOU 100? 


If Increased Costs in 
material handling and 
hauling are hurting you, 
read our full page ad in 
the January Issue of Pit 
& Quarry. Then write 
for complete details at 
once. 


You Need a DEMPSTER-DUMPSTER 


DEMPSTER BROTHERS, Inc., Knoxville, Tenn. 





HENDRICK MANUFACTURING CO. 

39 Dundaff Street, Carbondale, Pa. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities. Please Consult 
Telephone Directory. 



























r DENVER JAW 
CRUSHERS 

Iu Cleueland Iu Columbus The Denver Forced Feed 
AY Jaw Crusher is simple 
HOTEL HOLLENDEN —NEIL HOUSE Ny sea. bog, Gat ore, Saran 
t arse and fine rust 
» i lue to the forced f 1 
In Lancaster,O. In Coming, N.Y. uC) Reruction’ ts used throug! 
ut including ribbed re- 
THE LANCASTER THE BARON STEUBEN inforced fram Shaft roller 
bearings and heavy rein- 

forced steel jaw ) 

Jaws are 

Sif ner 12° 
scribes bronze 1g 
crushe re and Bulle tin No 
a pi Fy friction bear- 











Denver Equipment Co. 
1400 Seventeenth Street 
Denver, Colorado 
New York, N. Y., 50 Church St., 
Salt Lake, Utah, Mcintyre Bidg., 
Chicago, til, 1005, 69 W. Wash , 
Toronto, Ont. 45 Richmond St., 
Mexico, D. F., Edificio Jalisco. 








DOUBLES HOTEL PHILADELPHIAN 


THE LIFE OF FORMERLY HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 
COnVEVaS Sesret DANIEL CRAWFORD, Jr., Manager 


tment in 


conveyor euipmentt A" pul tha 39th and CHESTNUT STREETS 
is exclusive Sproat-Waldn PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Our courteous and competent staff will give you the 
utmost in friendliness, comfort and service. Conveni- 
pu ently located to all stations, and only five minutes 
available away from the heart of the business section. 
a ; SPROUT. WALDRON « co. me 600 ROOMS each with bath from $3.00 up 
ee 136 SHERMAN ST MUNCY, PA. RADIOS IN EVERY ROOM 
ELEVATORS, CONVEYORS, POWER TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT Lounge and Restaurants. Unrestricted Parking to3 a.m. 





























































Making 14", 3A” an Agricultural Limestone... 
THE WILLIAMS “SLUGGER”? CRUSHER AND PULVERIZER 
@ Handles Large Stone or Screen Rejects @ 


Rows of heavy, free swinging, fast revolving hammers, crush the material by impact until of 
proper size to pass through the grates. By reducing ‘large rock to 14%", %” or agricultural 
sizé in one operation, the “Slugger” has enabled operators to produce theas sizes at a very low 
cost per ton and with small investment. Seven sizes—6 to 150 tons hourly capacity 
The Williams Patent Crusher and Pulverizer Co. 
802 St. Louis Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
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OLDEST ANO LARGEST BUILDERS OF HAMMERMILLS IN THE WoRLo 


=~ PATENT CRUSHERS GRINDERS SHREDDERS 





AIR SEPARATORS 
ROLLER MILLS 
CRUSHERS 
GRINDERS 
SHREDDERS 
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FOUNDRY 


SAND 


AIDS VICTORY 


@® Whitehead Brothers’ new plants at 
Dividing Creek, N. J., are producing high 
quality, precision-sized foundry sand. 
Among other Link-Belt equipment in oper- 
ation are two vibrating screens, which 
eliminate lumps in sand coming from dry- 
ers. Efficiency and economy of operation 
\ are features of Link-Belt sand and gravel 
; \ preparation equipment. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 8945 
2045 W. Hunting Park Ave., Philadelphia 
Offices and distributors in all principal cities 
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1515 CENTRAL AVE. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Manufacturers of Quarry, Grave! Pit and seg Machinery 












pvcrg hea for Blasting” 
ATLAS 


POWDER COMPANY 
Wilmington e Delaware — 
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You can do 
more in a 


‘DAY 


Swing Hammer 
PULVERIZER 


Its wide crushing 
range makes it serve 
the purpose of two : 
er more other types 
of crushers. Roller 
bearing equipped. 
Write for Bulletin. 









EQUIPMENT & MFG. CO. 
TENNESSEE 


KNOXVILLE 








ARMSTRONG- BRAY 
STEELGRI 
FLEXIBLE BELT LACING 


P 





Prompt Delivery. Best all 
around conveyor and power 
belt lacing because it can 
be applied with a hammer. 
Comes in handy packages 
or long lengths for con- 
veyor belts It compresses 
belt ends, prevents fraying 
Comes with 2-piece hinged 
rocker pins. Write for Cata- 
log showing the Rae com- 
plete line of elt lacing 
made. 
Also Mfg. Wiregrip 
and Lacers 
ARMSTRONG-BRAY & CO. 
“The Belt Lacing People’ 


5392 Northwest Highway 
Chicago, U. 8S. A. 








+ RN > : — agence 


Hooks 





Spood.... WAR PRODUCTION 


with CROSS— Rugged, Long 
Wearing Perforated Screens 


FOR VIBRATING 
REVOLVING 
SHAKING-EQUIPMENT 


CROSS SERVICE AGENCIES 
Located in all principal Cities 


CROSS ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Manufacturing Plant and Offices 
Carbondale, Pennsylvania 
Write for Illustrative and Descriptive Literature | 














Advertise your 
wants and surplus 
equipment in 
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SED EQUIPMENT 





Available for Your 
1943 Production 








Amt CHAIN 


120 Link-Belt No. 844 w 
pitch, new but slight 

100’—Link-Belt No. 83 de 

700’—Link-Belt No. 103 d 
slightly rusty 


eb chain with K2 ever 
ly rusty 

t. chain, malleable, new 
et. chain, malleal 


COMPRESSORS 


1—100 cu. ft. Chicago pneumatic portable ympressor 


gas engine driven 8 
19647. 
1—Curtis Garage type c 
2 H.P. single phase 
complete with hose 
1—Chicago pneumatic po 
Ingersoll 110 cu. ft 
line engine driven, r 
pneumatic tires 


olid rubber tires. serial N 


mpressor size 3°%x15%x 





CONVEYORS 


30 ft. sections conveyor frame ! 


veyor. Lattice type f 
1—24” conveyor 90 ft. lor 
friction on steel truss 


Century 110/220 volt mot 
Mounted on horizontal tank 
rtable compress . 2 
portable compressor Gas 
nounted on steel t kK 
rame 

ig, some idlers missing, anti 


frame, extra heavy. No belt 


1—16” Barber Green conveyor 44 ft. long 


1—Link-Belt stationary 
frame. 18” troughing 
unit with drive and 2 


conveyor mounted st 
belt, 21 ft. centers complete 


H.P. Lincolr 60-220 sle« 


bearing motor 1800 R.P.M 


1—14” belt conveyor 8 ft 


long, troughing idlers plai: 


bearings Wood lagged pulleys Wood frame 


1—14” flat belt conveyc 
on steel frame 

1—Barber Green portab 
centers, new belt 5 
motor 

16—20” anti-friction 3 r 


r 26 6” centers Mounted 


le conveyor, 24” belt—25 ft 
H.P s pl 60 


oll troughir idler 


channel. 6” dia. roller 
71—24” anti-friction 3 roll troughing idlers mounted 


n angles i” dia. r 


ller 


CRUSHERS 


I—N 10B Telsmith 


Special concaves for f 


New Holland crusher 7 


l 
1—30x36 Farrel crusher 
1—No. 37 Kennedy redu 


Primary rusher N 
ine crushing 


12 on steel truck 


ction crusher witl 


motor, 50 H.P. 257 R.P.M. 440 volt « 


starting equipment i 
for excitation 


Acme 8” x 36” reduct 





t 


ncluding motor generat 


ction crusher 
imary breaker 


crusher 


Telsmith No. 40 red 

Telsmith No. 10A pr 

8” Traylor gyratory crusher 

15” x 30” Farrel jaw 

13” x 24” type B Farrel jaw crushe 
24” x 36” Farrel jaw 


crusher N 15B 
ion jaw crusher 


No. 20 ” x 50” Good Roads jaw crusher 
6” x 12” Good Roads jaw crusher. Top « 
No. 6 Champion jaw crusher 
11” x 22” Telsmith jaw reductior rusher Ss 
DI1IA 
1—No. 4 Champion jaw crusher 
1—Farrel jaw reduction crusher size 3¢ 10B 
1—6” Allis-Chalmers gyratory reduction crus! 
1—10” x 20” Case portable jaw crusher wit! a 


sible elevator mountec 


1 on steel truck 


HAMMER CRUSHER 


1—Stover No. 101A pulverizer Late type 


bearings 


1—Williams pulverizer No. 15—sleeve bearings 


CRUSHING ROLLS 


1—Double set 10” x 16” 
1—10” x 12” New Holla 
1—New Helland 16” x lf 


New Holland crusher 
nd two-roll crusher 
” two-roll crusher 


CRUSHING PLANT COMPLETE 


Complete crushing plant 
, 


1—24 x 36 Farrel 
1—Telsmith apron 


jaw crusher 
feeder 


1—30” x 100’ belt conveyor—Link-B 


1 60” x 20’ 





revolving screer 


1—10B Telsmith gyrasphere 
1—36 Telsmith gyrasphere 


1—50’ x 24” bucket 
1 x 12 Telsmith 


elevator, incline 
vibrating screer 


Cooper Bessemer Diesel engine, 85 H.P 


l 
1—200 H.P. Diesel 
1—Lot electric mot 
Truck scales 
Bins 
1—Complete crushing pl: 
1—No. 6 Champion 
Inclined elevator 
steel buckets 
1—4’ x 20’ revolvin 


lirect connected ener 


T 


ant 
crusher 





g W € 
A llis-Chalmers n or ¢ 
on stub shaft 

l 125 H.P. slip ring motor 3 pl 60 ey 


690 R.P.M 


with controls 


ton Fairbanks truck scales 


* 


ELEVATORS—INCLINED 


Jeffrey inclined bucket elevator 26 x 12 x 17% 
buckets 40’ centers with SS class steel roller chain 
n wood frame, buckets of 3/16 material and rein 
forced lip 
Inclined bucket elevator 30’ centers buckets 
6” x 17% x 15” x %” mounted on double 
trand of 6” pitch manganese chain Wood frame 
i ned bucket elevator 45’ centers with 12” x 
11% x 9” continuous type 10 ga. steel buckets 
1ounted on C-102-B chain 
0’ centers inclined bucket elevator. Wood frame 
buckets 26” x 12” x 10” x 4%”. Mounted on double 
trand of ¢ pitch manganese chain With drive 
Inclined bucket elevator 26’ centers suckets 
8” x 10” x &” ga. steel. On single strand of 





pitch chair With drive 

No. 4 Telsmith belt elevator 49° centers Steel 
frame 

No 1 Telsmith belt elevator 55’—6 centers 
Buckets 13” x 114%” x 7%” No. 12 ga. with 15 


ELEVATORS—VERTICAL 
Vertical enclosed elevators with 8” x 5” malleable 
ind P. steel 9” x 5” buckets mounted on chain 
from 25 to 50 ft. centers casing 42” x 11% 
Enclosed type vertical elevator 57° 6” centers with 
lf malleable buckets, back gearing and 15 H.P 
GE motor. 3 ph., 60 cyc., 220 v 


SCREENS—REVOLVING & VIBRATING 


18” x 24’ revolving screen. Steel trunnions. Bevel 


x 12’ revolving screen. Bevel gear drive, trun 
end 
-. revolving screen Stub shaft one end 
innior ne end Bevel gear drive 
New Holland revolving screen—12’ long wit! 


1 f jacket section. Mounted on steel frame sevel 
ar drive Feed end on trunnions 
i revolving screens 18’ long Driven b 





n wheels With 5 H.P. 1200 speed 3-60 
General Electric motor 

Ismith rotary scrubber screen 32” dia. barrel 
| 6 long including scrubber section 4 6 
ng. Bevel gear drive. Trunnions on intake end 
is” x 72” Link-Belt revolving sand and gravel 
scrubber with bevel gear drive. 

Summit two-deck vibrating screen 48” x ‘¢ 
Summit two-deck vibrating screen size 5° x 8 


SHOVELS & CRANES 
« Lima shovel with 50° crane boom and clan 
P. & H. shovel 
niversal shovel, McDeering power u 





A i. General skimmer attachment 
yd. Universal 10 wheel truck crane with 30 
om and clam shell 
rthwestern N 105 crane 55° boom with clam 
Shovel 1% yd. cap. with % yd. clam Digging 
ket 1 cylinder Twin City gasoline tractor 
PUMPS 


x 1 Westco cent. pump mounted on solid base 
lirect connected to 2 H.P 

y 220 v. motor 

rriplex pump size 4” x 4”, belt driven with tight 
and loose pulley. 

Worthington 1%” D8 centrifugal pump direct cor 
nected to 1 H.P. Master 3 ph., 220/440 ¥ 3425 
speed motor, style No. 27611 type PA 

Humdinger fig. 700-4 serial No. 1679 4” cent 
sump. Powered by 2 cylinder LeRoi gasoline motor 


Peerless $ ph 60 


lirect connected, mounted on steel truc 

Lake Wood Triplex road pump direct connected t 

1 cy ler Waukesha gasoline power unit Pump 
N s5—cyl. size 3%” x f 


MOTORS 


H.P. Westinghouse type CW slip ring, frame 
6C, 690 R.P.M.—3 ph., 60 cyc., 220 v 
H.P. General Electric type KT-542, 685 R.P.M 
0/440 volt squirrel cage 
H.P. Wagner single phase, type BA-11T, 110/220 
It 1750 R.P.M 
0 H.P. Westinghouse type CS squirrel cage, 1750 
R.P.M 220 volt 
1) H.P. Westinghouse slip ring motor s op 


type CW 868A, 690 R.P.M 

¢ H.P. Wagner squirrel cage motor 220 
“i P. Western Electric slip ring motor 220 y 
50 R.P.M 


H.P. General Electric motor squirrel cage 
60 cyc 220 volt, type KT, 720 R.P.M 
H.P. Westinghouse type CS motor, type 93A 
i150 speed, 3 ph., 60 cyc., 220 v 
10 H.P. Wagner type BP-17T, 1140 R.P.M 
20/440 volt, 3 ph., 60 cyc 


pcs 


8 pcs 


pes 


MOTORS 


1% H.P. Century single phase, type HS, 110/220 


- 
x 








rik ng motor $} ph 
M y¥ 
10 HP. ¢ al Electric squirre Age pl type 
KT 332 R.P.M 
¢ HP house type CS sq el em 
w, 1160 st i } 60 ) 


» H.P. Wagner squirrel cage type 9WLBP, 3 pl 


60 cyK 0/440 ¥ 1725 R.PLM 
1% H.P. Wagner squirrel cage type 8 x TBP 
ph., 60 ey 220 v 1725 R.P.M 
50 H.P. Westinghouse CW slip ring 690 R.P.M 
220 Vv 3 pl 60 cye frame 752 

H.P. General Electric motors, 1750 R.P.M 
3 ph 60 cy 0 v. Tapered shaft 
10 H.P. Westinghouse CS Linestart motor, ball 
bearing, 220/440 1750 R.P.M. frame N 324 
totally enclosed, fan cooled 
25 H.P. GE motor 3 pl 60 cy 220 ¥ 1750 
R.P.M 
K428 Buda 81 H.P. gasoline motors mplete witt 
self-starters ar radiators Rebuilt New block 


and pistons 
H298 Buda 55 H.P. gasoline motors, complete witl 


self-starters and radiators. Rebuilt 

40 H. P. Allis-Chalmers slip ring motor 3-60-220 
type ARY220¢ 1160 speed 

0” H P Western Electric 60 0 ¥ motors 

1150 speed, type KT312 


GENERATOR 


14 K. W. Western Electric AC generator mtir 
is dut 10) ph., 60 cy 1800 R.P.M 
SWITCHES—ELECTRIC 
100 amp. Trumbull type ‘‘¢ afety switcl pe 
20 volt 
100 amp. Trun ll type \ fety switch, 3 pole 
20 volts 
200 amy Squa D afe \ l N f j 
pole 0 ¥ 
100 amr Sq D f itel 4 N 1 
pole { t 
POWER UNIT 
LeRoi 4 ylinder gasoline power unit model P 
approximately 20 H.P. with itch and reductior 
gear 


1 cylinder International Diesel power unit. 65 HP 
6 cylinder TDY18 International Diesel power unit 


PULLEYS 


%” P.D. 9-C 5 ve V belt pulleys 2%” bore 

50” P.D. 9-C gr e V belt pulle 2-15/16” bore 
30” dia. x 36” belt nveyor pull with 15/1¢ 
haft 

1) lia x ! I ey I 7/1¢€ 
haft 

24 1 | } " , 7/1¢ 
haft 

0 lia 2 bel I pull witl 7/1¢ 
shaft 


30” P.D. 8-C groove V belt pulleys 2-15/16” bore 


MISCELLANEOU 


Twit cr and washer Steel box 144” x 38” 
4” thick Screws 14” dia 

No. 7 Telsmith sand tanks 

60” Link-Belt cone type sand tank 

Large tract lirt scoop on wheels 

°0 ton Howe scale complete 

15 ton Fairbanks truck scale 

8 ton Wehr wheel roller Powered t 4 cylinder 
gasoline engine 


Kinghan 5 ' ton pole tractor pneumati 


tires and pneumatic brakes 


Jaeger 2 yd. transit mixer with Hercules engine 
mounted on Dodge 1% ton truck 

so” x 4° Link-Belt apron feeder 

16” Telsmith reciprocating plate feeder 


Foote Brothers spe« reducer type 27W 11% 
rath 


Foote Brother Herringbone peed reducer type 
8 S.H. rati 7 to 1 

D.O. Jame peed reducers 2 H.P. high speed 
1130 R.P.M W speed R.P.M 

24” x 24 am type al teel bin gates 18 
high, overa width 0 

20 x 12 x 1] continu ele ator buckets 10 ka 


punched for be 
Used 1C80 VY 


4 60 648 1 
6” 320 6080 Ibs 
7” 15 3530 It 
a” 40 190 Ibs 


NEW HOLLAND MACHINE COMPANY 


February, 1943 


NEW 


HOLLAND, PENNSYLVANIA 
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JACK BIT RECONDITIONING PLANT 


FOR SALE—GUARANTEED 
R-]M2 Hot Mill [R-JF Furnace 
|R-54 Sharpener [R-27F Furnace 
D-3A Sharpener Tate Jones 3013361 Furnace 
R-500 Cut-off Machine Toledo 2” Power Threader 
Complete accessories for IR (3 types) Timken (2 types) 


viene 20159 CONTRACTORS SALES CO., INC. 


FOR SALE 
EQUIPMENT 


For immediate delivery & operation 
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SYRACUSE 
Phone 6-3141 











Jaw Crushers—4”x8” up to 18”x36”. 
Crushing Rolls—16”x10” up to 54”x24”. 
Gyratory Crushers—No. 3, No. 12. 
Ring Roll Mills—No. 0, No. 1, and No. 2. 
Swing Hammer Mills. 
el f — Srumere- —Nos. 0, 1, 1% and 2. 
= . : 2 cae : irect Heat Rotary Dryers—3'%’x25’, 4’x30’, 
TYLER” Hummer Electric 4 x 5’ Vibrating Screens 5'x30’, 51%4’x40’ ” 6'xb0" 7’x50’ and 8’x50". 
(Type No. 39, Heavy Duty 4’ x 5’) oe indirect heat Dryers—5” x30’ & 81%4’x75’. 
Sates” Er ee ee Bos oon , ement Kilns—3’ up to 8’ diameter. 
t Iron Frame Revolving Screen (32” x 8’) ee ; Hardinge, Marcy & Fuller-Lehigh Mills. 
Screens (assorted meshes)—No. 3 and No. 4 Style “C’’ Gates Geared Raymond Mills—Nos. 00, 0, 1, 2 Roll. 
‘ Apron Feeder -Bin Gates—Ingersoll Rand Calyx Drill—Drifter 5 new 5’x50’ dryers. 
yd. Stone Grapple American Electric Pumps and deep well turbine— Tube—Rod and Ball Mills—3’ i 
Switches and Starters—Cement Gun—Mahr Vaan Torch—30-ton Joyce . . oe to 6° diameter. 


MACHINERY SUPPLIES 


Vibr ating Screens—Air Separators. 
Jacks— Peerless Chain Hoist—Engine Lathe—F Egan Swing Saw— 1—C. P. Cos, portable ‘Saline eng. driven, 
5’ Steel Water Tower—Ingersoll Rand _ ‘ir Hoist—Used Pipe— 210 cu. ft. compressor. 


gs—Belting—Steel Shafting—Track Spikes—Bolts—N uts—Rivets. 
for descriptive inventory of this used equipment. 


BARNEY JOHNSON, Leo G. Bye, Sec., Phone 293, Mellen, Wis. 


New Dryers built for all purposes. 


W. P. HEINEKEN 
277 Fulton St., N. Y. Tel. Barclay 7-7298 




















Sales close-out Bargains | | £27"! Bacon 18x80 Jaw Crusher 


3053 H. D. 1 yd. gas 
boom. Wt. 88 ton as 
idy for work—FOB 
mplete with fairlead. 
68 1% yd. dipper, gas 
th new style Lorain 

il model, $4,000.00. 


N e Rotary Elevator Rock 
il rear axles, incl.— 
ersal, Doub. rolls, 3 
now, 100 miles N. 


P ne bucket. Late model. 

O bucket, like new. 

S 3” & supplies. 

ia. locomotives. 

Det rths. in section to 85’. 

L: & 2 drum hoists (7). 

( Sullivans, Gardners, 
to 8 of 1850 C. F 


ee t 36”x6’ to 48”x12’. 
( r 100 to 1000 GPM. 
Cla 1) % & 1 yd. ready. 

M 8S Koehring, hoppers & 
D: ers, Diving air com- 


Car t round & square, 


S rope. Byers 62, % 
r ¢ rope crowd. Gen- 


CALL WIRE WRITE 


GEORGE C. KENNEY MACH. CO. 


2136 Jefferson St Kansas City, Mo. 


No. 3 Symons Cone Crusher 
9x16” RB Jaw Crusher 
14 Yd. General Comb. Shovel Crane 
4 Yd. Shovel, Crane, Backhoe 
2—3 Drum Steam Hoists with Boilers 
VY & % Yd. Slackline Cableways 
30 Ton Johnson Bin with weighers 
80 HP Gas 3 Drum Hoist 

12’ Blade Huber Power Grader 

- d. Sauerman Scraper Bucket 

’ Stedman Impact Crusher 

1 ‘on KI Linkbelt Crane 40° Boom 
10 Ton Galion 3 Wh. Gas Roller 

All Kind of Equipment; Tell Us 
What You Want To Buy or SELL 


THE T. J. LANE COMPANY 
Box 665 Springfield, Ohio 


PRICED FOR QUICK SALE 


i—Link Belt Shovel Boom Assembly with 
1 yard Amsco dipper, excellent condi- 
Gen. will fit models Kl, 2, K35 
442 


1—P&H % yard Shovel Boom Assembly 
ae a Rr eri ee $500.00 


1—Portable Air Compressor, on 4 pneu- 
matic tired wheels, 160 ec.f.m. actual 


air 1,950.00 
1—Portable Air Compressor, on 2 pneu- 
matic tired wheels, 105 c.f.m. actual 
Ol 6tvecend Case dwbeatacecuader $1,450.00 
1—Allis-C h almers Blake Type Jaw Crusher 
TS” 6-6 oib.a ene bak hak Ge ae $800.00 


LIPPMANN ENGINEERING WORKS 
4603 West Mitchell St. Milwaukee, Wis. 




















FOR SALE 


DREDGE, steel con- 
ntoon, a rotary cut- 
E ng. " H&B pump, 
np stone trap, 5 

ling pump all com- 

. $4500.00 

DRU M HOIST direct 
motor with all elec- 
very little. .$4000.00 


cu. yd. ¥4 swing 


+n 500.00 

1—l 4! SHER 8 x 24” with 
ed on truck. Good con- 

eia-oinb Werke $2000.00 

c. D. SMELSER CONST. CO. 
511 W South Bend, Indiana. 





ATTENTION! 
for sale 


1—Overhead Structural Steel Crane Runway 780 


ong. 

1—36"" dia. x 48” Kennedy Van Saun Heavy Duty 
Slugger Roll Crusher. 

1—54” dia. x48” Kennedy Van Saun Heavy Duty 
Hammer Mill Crusher. 

1—10 ton Whitcomb Gasoline Locomotive, Standard 


Gauge. s 
Above equipment all bought new. Never been used 
Excellent condition. Immediately available. No red 


tape. No priority required. 
The items listed below were bought ‘‘used’’ and need 
rebuilding. 
1—Steam Locomotive, approx. 15 tons, Standard 
gauge. 
10—6 yd. Side Dump Cars, wood bodies, Standard 
gauge, 
Write, Wire or TELEPHONE 199 
F. Clay Oxford, Receiver for 
American Portland Cement Company 
FOREMAN, ARKANSAS 


In Stock— Ready to Go 


CONVEYOR 


BELTING 
18”, 24”, 30” 


Drive Belting 
10” & 12’ 5 & 6 PLY 


E. Cohn & Sons 


Cedar Rapids lowa 























% Yd. Comb. Byers Shovel-Crane-Pullshovel 
1% Yd. Northwest Shovel Attachment. 

1% Yd. Bucy-Erie 41B Shovel Attachment 
15 Yd., two compartment steel bin. 

Erie, 40’ crane boom with front drum 

1% Yd. 36” gauge dump car. 

3—12 ton 36” gauge Whitcomb gas locos 

% Yd. and 1% Yd. Clamshell Buckets. 


J. T. WALSH, Brisbane Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 


1—250 H.P. Allis Chalmers Cor- 
liss Engine 18”’x36” cylinders. 
1—325 H.P. Allis Chalmers Cor- 
liss Engine 22”x48” cylinders. 
1—250 H.P. Hamilton Corliss En- 
gine 18”’x42” cylinders. 
The France Stone Company 
1800 Toledo Trust Building 
Toledo, Ohio 
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WH I EI BARROW 


powers j by Wauke sha Gasoline 


CRAWLER TRACTOR 


“He rcules Model TXO 


UNITS, New and Used, 


NEW SALAMANDERS 


GENERATOR SET, 
100 KVA Westinghouse 


ar, direct connected to new 





This is a Photograph of the Paver 


[te capac Listed in these Columns for $1995.00 


COLD P ave A MIXER, 


ROV--WH AYNE 


SUPPLY COMPANY 


GRADER, Pull-type Caterpillar Model 33, bank 


sloping $450 00 
CONCRETE PAVER, Koebrir Model 27EF, witt 


boom and bucket ist finished a b A Bargain 


$1995.00 


CONCRETE PAVER, Model 27E Koehring, complete 


with boom and bucket powered by gasoline en 
gine $4000.00 
PORTABLI BELT CONVEYOR Model BT14 
Chicago Automatic with 14” belt with cleats, 20 feet 
long, powered by gasoline engine, rebuilt $495.00 
ROAD PUMP, ¢ H. & E. Model No. 11 Triplex 
Road Pump, powered by 4 cylinder Waukesha Model 


V121H Gasoline Engine; mounted on 4 steel wheels 


$750.00 


CONCRETE MIXER, Model N 10, DDKX Jaeger 
equipped with water regulator power loader, pow 
ered by 4 ylinder Gasoline Engine mounted or 


pneumatic tires $950.00 


CONCRETI MIXER Jaeger SLXP one bag 
equipped with loading skip shaker and tip over 
water tank, mounted on 2 pneumatic wheels. .$525.00 
TRAILBUILDER, Model R8, LaPlant-Choate H 

jraulic, for ‘‘Caterpillar’’ Model D8 Tractor $1125.00 
SHEEPFOOT ROLLERS, Double Drum, with feet 
cleaners and swivel tongue and hitch.EACH $695.00 
PULVERIZER, Model ER20 Day 6x14” feed open 
ing; roller bearing; rated capacity 5 to 8 tons per 
hour, rated HP required 40; in operating condition 


$300.00 


JAW CRUSHER Model 10°x40” Good Roads 
roller bearing, overhead eccentric $2850.00 
SAW RIG, Steel Table Type, ¢ H. & E., Model 
HB Serial No. HB1044, powered by Wisconsin AE 


3.7 HP 


air cooled engine, 3 V-belts, 2 combination 

saw blade $195.00 
CENTRIFUGAL \ Aeair 
Jaeger, 2 in 3 
PRICE ON APPLICATION 

1—GENERATOR SET, Rebuilt 
10 KVA Allis-Chalmers Gen 
erator, 3 phase, 60 cycle, 220 
volt, with Exciter and Rheo 
stat, direct connected to New 
Model LAE Case 4 cylinder 
Gasoline Power Unit; all 
mounted on steel channe 
base. Gen. on order Er 
gine in stock ......$1916. 00 


I1—GENERATOR SET, Rebuilt 
15 KW General Electric Gen 
erator, 3 phase, 60 cycle, 2300 
volt with Exciter and Rhee 
stat, direct connected to new 

model L525 Buda, 6 cylinder 
Gasoline Engine with electric 
starter and battery; all 
mounted on steel channel 
base Can connect Genera 
tor for 230 volts Can alsc 
furnish switchboard with A(¢ 
oltmeter amp meter and 
switch at additional cost 

10 day delivery $2496.00 


2 Se en eee. Be built 
30 KV General Electric 
| A 3 phase, 60 cycle 
240 volts with Exciter and 
Rheostat, direct connected to 
new Model 4600G ‘‘Caterpil 


lar 6 cylinder Gasoline 

Power Unit; all mounted on 
steel channel base : Each $2709.00 
The above engine can be equipped to operate either 
on natural gas or gasoline. 10 day delivery 


GENERATOR SET, Rebuilt, 22.5 KVA Northwest 
ern Generator, 1 phase, 60 cycle 110 volts, wit! 
Exciter and ‘Rhe stat, direct connected to new Model 
JXA Hercules, 6 cylinder Gasoline Power Unit witl 
electric starter and battery; all mounted on steel 
channel base 10 day delivery $1585.00 


GENERATOR SET, Rebuilt 74% KW ECK Genera 
tor, 3 phase, 60 cycle, 440 volts, with Exciter and 
Rheostat, direct connected to Model F162 Continental 
4 cylinder Gasoline Power Unit; all mounted on steel 
channel base All in stock. 7 day delivery. .$1094.00 


CR AWL ER TRACTOR AND BULLDOZER, Model 
R5 ‘‘Caterpillar’’ Gasoline Tractor, 52 drawbar HP 
with LaPlant-Choate Hydraulic Bulldozer 

veeen ° se ‘ FOR RENT ONLY 


CRAWLER TRACTOR AND SCRAPER, new style 
Model D6 ‘‘Caterpillar’’ Diesel Tractor and Model 
G LeTourneau Cable Controlled Scraper, 6.1 cu. yd 
capacity, mounted on eight pneumatic tired wheels 
complete with double drum Power Control Unit 


FOR RENT ONLY 
CRAWLER TRACTOR AND BULLDOZER, Model 


4 ‘Caterpillar Diesel Tractor and LeTourneau 
Cable Controlled Bulldozer complete with Power 
Control Unit FOR RENT ONLY 


LOUISVILLE, 
KENTUCKY 











February, 1943 
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\. C. Mack trucks 
v-Knox Separate 


1940 


uunted on B. F. Mack trucks—1937 

eger Separate Engine Drive Truck Mixers 
1936 E. H. Mack trucks 

xer Separate Engine Drive Truck Mixers 
1941 Ford V-8 Ford 

ger Separate Engine Drive Truck Mixer 
Model DC 100 Autocar with dual range 


RECONDITIONED 


TRUCK MIXER FLEET 


eger Separate Engine Drive Truck Mixers 1—10 ton—3-wheel Buffalo Springfield gas powered— 


ROLLERS 


shop No. 10899, engine No. 6B6131 


1—8-10 ton 


No. 3997 





steel dump bodies with hoists 








1—7 ton—3-wheel 
shop No. 15442, engine No. 266257 

Tandem Buffalo Springfield gas powered 
Hercules Engine No. 412809 

1—8 ton Tandem 


1—5 ton—Iroquois—Tandem gas powered 
5138, engine No. 320556 


Engine Drive Truck 1—10 ton—3-wheel Buffalo Springfield gas powered— 
shop No. 12571 with scarifier 
Buffalo Springfield gas powered— 


> 





3uffalo Springfield gas powered, shop 





shop No. 


THESE MACHINES NOW WORKING 


WIRE, PHONE OUR EXPENSE 


Immediate Delivery — Will consider minimum 6-month rental 


THE JAEGER-LEMBO MACHINE CORP. 
Northern Blvd., at 127th St. 


Corona, L. I., N. Y. 
































Don’t De SPECIAL OFFER Immediate Shipment 
HEAVY DUT RUBBER HOSE GUARANTEED 
WATER HOSE AIR HOSE 
Ea Leng with Couplings Attached oe . : . 
UD Length Price per Length 1.D. Size Length Per Length Couplings 
¥, Sfet — $4.50 Y” — 25 feet — $5.00 — $1.50 Pair 

0 “ - 9.00 —50° —1000 — 1.50 “ 
> ; = %”— 2“ — 150 — 250 “ 
: a 6 : —50“* —1500 — 2.50 “ 
14, - 7.50 _ 
5 « 10.50 1 —2 “* —1000 — 3.50 “ 
10 “ 12.00 —50“* —2000 — 3.50 “ 
. 4 ‘: me Ly,’ —Price a on Application 
; .s 14.00 a amen 
71) ““ 20 00 ad —_ oe o“ oe 
LA ES ALSO AV AILABLE OTHER SIZES ALSO AVAILABLE 
ices—Net—F.0.B. New York—Federal Excise Tax Included 
"ALL HOSE GUARANTEED 
CARLYLE RUBBER CO., Inc. 
64 PARK NEW YORK, N. Y. 











FOR SALE 
TRAYLOR CRUSHING ROLLS 
Size 36”x16” Rebuilt and Guaranteed. Complete 
with Drive, Motors, and Controls. Extra Set New 
Manganese Roll Shells and Beatings. 
AMERICAN NEPHELINE CORPORATION 
Boxart Street 
Rochester, New York 








DIESEL ENGINES 


Large selection—All sizes and types, Generator 
units. marine engines, gasoline engines, auxiliaries— 
also boilers, steam engines, turbo generators. 


Complete information on request 


A. G. SCHOONMAKER COMPANY 
50 Church Street New York, N. Y. 
Phone—Worth 2-0455-6-7 











CONCRETE EQUIPMENT 


B.K ent Bin, weigh batcher. 
B.K. 50 to ompt. bin with weigh . batcher. 
Fuller K : ment unloader, portable. 
Fuller C4 r compressor, electric. 
Koehring om and bucket. 
Rex P Models 180, 190, 200. 
Smith 5 I i 40’ Tower. 
Jaege Mack Trucks 
SPECIALS!! 
AIR COMPRE Stationary & Portable; many 
Genera Buda Diesel Engine. 
Allis ¢ N ractor with bulldozer. 
1—Butler 1 f Asphalt Pug Mill. 
2—Steel Stiff r Ticks, 10 tons, 100’ bm. 
2—BStee ff I cks, 15 tons, 110’ bm. 
Allis-Cha : pump electrie, 3500 GPM, 50’. 
Worthing - nze impeller. elec. port. 
Dredge Pu FH. cent. 200 HP AC motor. 
Vertica 0 HP 
Vertica ; r >» A.S.M.E. 125 Ib. pressure. 
CRUSHERS—CRUSHER PLANTS 
Gyratory crushers: K.V.S. 30, 37-8, 49; Telsmith 
32, 8A. 8B wr 8”; McCully 18”, 8”, 6°. 
Jaw: € 1x24, 12x26, 13x30, 15x30, 
16x¢ 
Complete and & Gravel Plants. 
BUC KETS “STONE SKIPS 
2 yd. Ha ndling 
1% yd. Haywa ; amshell, pr er 
1% yd. W ns mshell, rehandling 
. | igging 
ligging 
2—% yd. Haiss reha ng clamshell. 
% yd. Haiss reha g clamshell. 
ori amshell 


2 to 3 yds 
SHOV El S—CRANES 
¢ pneu 
yd. Shovel, gas 
“™ yd 
0 a S, gas 
r, 20 ton, elec. 
B y :! comb. Shovel-Crane. 
arion M Steam Shovel. 
Bucyrus-} N 1080 electric tunnel shovel. 





Marion Mode Steam | Shovel, 1% yd. cap. 
B Crane, gas 


{ OMOTIVES—CARS 
Amer ga 
Vulcan 8 gauge gas 
Plymo ge. gas 
2—Vult 36” gauge. 


"RICHARD P. WALSH co. 
30 Chureh St New York, N. Y. 





A REAL PURCHASE OPPORTUNITY! 
ELECTRIC SHOVEL 


62-7 yard, Bucyrus 320-B; R. R. Trucks 


IRON & STEEL Paeewers, Ine, 
38 years’ experien 
13490 S. Brainard Ave., Chicage, Iilinels 


“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 


FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 
Subject to WPB approval and prior sale is the fol- 
lowing equipment located in central Michigan and 
dismantled for moving 
1—W.T. 600 HP boiler, Standard 143, B & W Stirling 
type. Allowable pressure after reinstallation 163 
pounds. Recommended operation 175% of capacity. 
1—Taylor stoker (A.E. Co.) for above boiler. 


Box 208 
PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 
538 S. Clark St. Chicago, III. 











FOR SALE 


Paying concrete products plant, good 
condition. teason—health. For in- 
formation write 


Cc. A. ROBERTS 


Galien, Michigan 





FOR SALE 


20 ton Link Belt 8 wheel locomotive crane, code 
boiler, 50° boom. 


Link Belt 1 yard crawler gas crane. 

Parsons Model 20 backfiller. 

THE ACME EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
14057 Schaefer Highway Detroit, Michigan 








STORAGE TANKS 


1—30,000 gal.; 1—70,000 gal. 
4—500 bbl. bolted; 1—2500 gal. horiz. 


THE W. H. DYER CO. 


Fullerton Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 








FOR SALE 


ONE SYMONS CONE CRUSHER 5%’ ma- 
chine, built 1930, done very little work, coarse 
bowl, approximately 11” feed opening, adjust- 
able for fine crushing, manganese fitted. Im- 
mediate delivery. 


R. E. BOGGS 
1427 South 18th St. Birmingham, Alabama 








WRITE FOR OUR COMPLETE LIST 
OF NEW, REBUILT AND USED CON- 
STRUCTION EQUIPMENT. ASK FOR 
BULLETIN 1-43. 


O. B. AVERY COMPANY 


1325 Macklind Ave. 


St. Louis Missouri 














MOTORS IN STOCK 


1—250 HP—440 AL G. E. Slip Ring, 3 
Bearing 700 R.P.M. 

1—200 F — 440 Volt Allis-Chalmers Slip 
Ring, 2 Bearing 700 R.P.M. 


INDEPENDENT ELECTRIC MACHINERY CO 
300 Southwest Blvd. Kansas City, Mo. 





FOR SALE 
Plymouth gas locomotive, 4 ton, 36” 
ga. 
Vulean 2-6-2 Prairie Type, 50 ton Lo- 
comotive, completely rebuilt. 
BARON IRON & EQUIPMENT CO. 
P. O. Box 601 Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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For Sale Complete Crushing 
Plant or Will Move to Site and 
Operate 


Located at the Tennessee Valley Authority's Sout! 
Holston Dam near Bristol, Tennessee, a crushing 
plant that we installed there in 1942 This project 
was closed down recently by order of the War Pro 
juction Board 


36” x 48” Buchanan Jaw Crusher with motor 

36” x 12’ heavy duty Telsmith apron feeder 

146’ x 36” Jeffrey steel frame conveyor with mot 
and belt 

61B Telsmith gyratory crusher which has beer 
operated only two months. This machine is driver 
by a D88000 Caterpillar power unit which has only 
seven hundred hours on the meter 


Set of 42” x 16” Typer AA Traylor crushing 
weight 64,400 pounds Each rol 
driven by a 50 H. P. fully enclosed 
slip ring motor. These rolls and motors have ne 





been operated except for a few hours t try 
the machine 
One double deck 4° x 10’ Tyler hummer secre 


and one single deck 4° x 10 hummer screet 
complete with vibrators and motor generator set 
for operating same 


One 125’ x 30” conveyor 
One 4’ x 12’ triple deck vibrating screer 
Two new 18” Barber Greene conveyors 


Two 150 KVA transformers 


Model 25SBB Kennedy Crusher. Shop No. 1541 
Factory rebuilt, has not been operated since New 
up flow oiling system installed also new type dust 


seals, with extra manganese mantle et Iter 
No. 3 

Item No. 8 New Jeffrey No. 5 Vibrating Feeder 
with power unit mounted beneath the deck Ir 


original crate, also motor generator set for operat 
ing feeder This equipment was shipped from tl 
factory in 1942 


Item 10 One 18x38 Austin-Western Roller Bearing 


oil distribution transformers, with standard taps 
complete with oil and hangers In original 


Other conveyors, buckets, elevators, et« 


PENDLETON CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION 
WYTHEVILLE, VIRGINIA 


One 48” x 6’ Telsmith plate feeder and one 20” 


x 5° Telsmith plate feeder. This feeder is brand 
new and complete with a new 2 H. P. gear head 
motor 


Jaw Crusher on heavy duty roller bearing mount 
ing, Serial No. 2303 

Item 11 Three new Allis-Chalmers 7 KVA 
1 phase, 60 cycle, Type OISC. 2200/220-440 t 


Wake up the loafing man-hours in 
your idle equipment. Sell the equip- 
ment to us. We will add some new 
man-hours in REBUILDING it and 
then put them all to work on a war 
job. 











FOR SALE 


DIAMOND CORE DRILL 
Ingersoll-Rand Model XD-3 
Gasoline Engine & Air Motor Drives 
Gas Engine Driven Force Pump 
Core Barrels tortz Bits 
Cannot be distinguished from new 
E. J. ALBRECHT COMPANY 
2632 West 26th Street, Chicago 











SPECIALS 
75 Ton, 65’ Span O. E. T. Crane 
30 Ton, 50’ Span O.-E. T. Crane 
2% Yd. Marion Steam Shovel 
10 HP Scotch Marine with Stoker 
85 KVA Gen. D/C Full Diesel 
$5 HP Caterpillar Full Diesel 
50,000 Gallon Steel Tank & Tower 

H. & P. MACHINERY CO 

5619 Enright Ave. St. Louis, Mo 








FOR SALE 


AIR COMPRESSORS PUMPS (Dredging) 
table and stationary, belt with elec 10” Morris sand pump, Ser. No. 86864 
or gas power, sizes from 20 cu ft. cap. 87 cu. yds. per hi 
1,000 cu. ft, 8” Cataract dredging pump, Ser. No 
175895, cap 000 GPM @ 53’ head 
LOCOMOTIVES 6” Morris dredging pump 
ton *‘lymouth type 2, Model D L 91802, cap. 1050 GPM @ 53 
24” gauge locomotives power gasoline 6” Morris dredging pump 
engines 180639 
7 ton Whitcomb type MO 24” gauge TRACTORS 
power gasoline engines - 
7 ton Plymouth 24” gauge type 2 Mdl. ¢ terpillar tractor, Ser. No 
Model HL power gasoline engine PAQ51L1E h LaPlante Choate bull 
}% ton Plymouth 24” gauge Model dozer 
L 105 gasoline power 2—Allis Chalmer dl vith Baker 
ton Whitcomb 24” gauge type U T Bulldozer 
gasoline power engines 2—Fordson cto double drum 
winches, eels lé with steel 
SHOVELS AND CRANES wheels, othe lid rubber tires 
1 Brown hoist, Ser. No. 10271 with Taylor tractor, mdl. A-16-30, mtd. on 
boom i steel vheels, with power take off 
2 Erie steam cranes with 40° boom rated P 
No. 2 Northwest shovel, Ser. No. 2908 ] Linn tracto mdl. 6-28-D, crawlers in 
vd. shovel front rear d ‘ i rubber tired wheels 
Mad 301 Koehring, Ser. No 14, with front ‘ower 100 H.P. engine Equip 
j boom ped 5 yd teel dump body 
l Lint r vier tractor 10 
SHOVEL AND PULL-SHOVEL pneu. tire ront, craw 
ee ATTACHMENTS WAGONS 
ATTACHMENTS 
l yd. Link Belt K 55 -—Martin Special wagor t o sets 
yd. Link Belt K 42 of 4 wooder eels, | | rims and 
Erie Gas Air GA-2 steel a fery nud ap. io tons 
Osgood W ooder od doo dump on 2 
North-West 105 Wheel trucks 4 sittle Red Wagon 
H 206 Co. Body d y" x 26" x 6 4 
are shovel attachments La Plante ho Ss ®” door bot 
Link Belt K 42 tom dump, ws itd. o 4 wheel 
North-West No 4 trucks, ¢ ) \ 
e above are pull-shovel attach 2—La Plante ioate ¢ steel door bot 
nts tom dump mounted o wheel trucks 
Cap S ton 
PNEUMATIC TOOLS Pag Bax ii. hii diiaede :iaandibi 
Hammers, Spades, Paving aker wagons, n do vheel trucks 
nd Wagon Drills Dim. body 44” x 63” x 


PARTIAL LIST ONLY—SEND FOR 48 PAGE STOCK LIST 


1160 S. 1513 
Washtenaw Ave. Race St. 


——PITTSBURGH— |——_-_NEW YORK—— iC RPORATION 


P. O. Box 933 30 Church St. 


Dept. PQ Dept. PQ F iu RES A o 


QUIPMENT 


———CHICAGO———-——PHILADEL PHIA— E| 
e 











COMPLETE STONE CRUSHING 


or 
SAND and GRAVEL PROCESSING SERVICES 
available on tonnage basis 
We will install NEW, MODERN portable or semi-portable plant in any practical location 
Capacity 100 to 150 tons of stone per hour or 150 to 200 tons of sand and gravel per hour 
Estimates Furnished Without Obligation 
Address 

CONTRACTORS SERVICE CORP. Camp Hill (suburb of Harrisburg), Pa. 











20” GYRATORY CRUSHER 
USED ONE YEAR ON SLATE 





ring motor and controls 


JAW CRUSHERS 

1 22”x50” Champion, all steel 

Also an assortment of smaller sizes 
CRUSHING ROLLS 

1—36” d.x16” Sturtevant Mill C« 

2 40”x16” Colorado Iron Works 


1 30”x30” Jeffrey Single Roll Crusher 


BUCKET ELEVATORS 


steel encased 


BELT CONVEYORS 








1—42”x16” Allis-Chalmers Anaconda type 


TEAM UP FOR VICTORY with “CONSOLIDATED” 


1—20” Allis-Chalmers Superior McCully 


Gyratory Crusher, feed opening 20 
wide, capacity 125 t.p.h. on 3” setting 
275 t.p.h. at 5%”. Shop No. 8311 Witl 


or without 125 H.P., 3/60/440 volt slir 


27’ c/c—14x7; 29’ c/c—14x7; 40’—7x5; 42 
-10x6; 44’—7x5 belt 70’—16x8: 9 
16x8; 3-100’—7x5, belt 1 of these 


5 18” Steel Frame in 15’ sections, 4” cross 
channels, 6” long channels Link-Belt 


troughing and return idlers, with anti- CENTRIFUGAL AIR SEPARATORS 
friction bearings; 50’, 85’, 100’, 125’, i—10’ dia. Sturtevant Mill Co 
150° centers 2—14’ dia. Gay 
24”x105’ with wood frame. 

"x132’ c/e with wood frame, anti- TUBE MILLS 


tion idlers 2—7’'x24’ Smidth iron lined 


18” Sandvik flat belt Conveyors, motor 


driven, with steel framework; 2—60’ RAYMOND PULVERIZERS 
1—80’ c/« 2—5 roll hig and low side, also No’'s 
0000 1 3 
PAN CONVEYOR 5—Ravmond Imp Pulverizers, also used for 
4”x65’ c/e Jeffrey Steel Pan Conveyor coal pulvérizers; No’s. 50, », 90 
ROTARY DRYERS, Direct Heat VIBRATING SCREENS 
x x26’, 5x30’, 6x24’, 6x50’, 1—4’x8’ 2-deck, Allis-Chalmers, heavy 
duty 


ROTARY KILNS 4—4’'x5’ No. 39 Tyler Hummers, 2-deck. 
4x30’, 4x40’, 8x80’, 10x175’ Other makes and sizes. 

















CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
17-19 PARK ROW NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Shops and Yard at Newark, N. J., cover eight acres. 











February, 1943 
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Shovels, Cranes, etc. 


lI—¥% \ UNIVERSAL-FORDSON 
wler shovel. 

1—7] MARION 2% Yd. Steam 
R pe Shovel 

iN THWEST Shovel at- 

1—2 HIO Steam Locomotive 

1—G YRUS-ERIE combina- 
t nd 40’ Crane 

I—Mod NIVERSAL Crawler 
( Yd. Owen Bucket 

1—\ MARION Diesel Drag- 


and 1% Yd. Page 


Locomotives 
2 L.LDWIN “Mogul” 
S itching Engines—Std. 
i—1 MOUTH Diesel—36” 
1—+ CAN Diesel—36” Ga. 
I—] LCAN  Gasoline—36” 
Plant Equipment 
1—5 S Cent. Pump with 
4( I r and 200’ of 5” Steel 
1—48” » IBBINS DD Screen 
1—48 x S Revolving screen 
l ber-Greene Loader 
1—8 » ERSAL Jaw Crusher 
1—8 x ERSAL Jaw Crusher 
l RSAL Jaw Crusher 
l -APIDS Jaw Crusher 
1—1 \RAPIDS Roller Brg. 
J t Vee Belt drive 
1—92 \PIDS Portable Dry 
1—N ONEER Portable Dry 
1 | NYON Cement Sys- 
te compressor, power 
Buckets 
1—] ROWNHOIST Rehan- 
4—% V-KNOX Rehandling 
1— LLIAMS Gen. purpose 
3—1 VEN Type “J” 
1—1 [AMS Gen. purpose 
l N Type “J” 
2—1 General purpose 
1—1] VNHOIST Rehandling 
7 General purpose 
1—_% EWOOD Rehandling 
] KNOX Rehandling 
l—1*% L\YWARD Rehandling 
1—4 VARD—Class “G” 
4—J E Dragline Type “C” 
foam E Dragline Type “C” 
All it ct to prior sale, or 


1 
otnet 


PATTERSON EQUIPMENT CO. 


1468 West 9th St. Cleveland, Ohio 
Telephone—CHerry 0439 
Night—FAirmount 5880 
V ur complete list. 





? Need Equipment ? 


FOR SALE—A GOOD TIME TO BUY 
Shovel—steam cat 110C boom swing 
Kilns—(vert) 16’6’x60’ coal fired 
Kilns—(horz) 10’x125’—Dryer 7'6”x75’ 
Buckets 1 yd. clam—7 yd. dragline 
Shovels—5OB—75B—10B—(2) Marion 125 el 
Cranes—(2) Link-Belt 25 ton RR 
Cranes—gas cat P&H 206—Lorain 75—LB42 
Crushers—(rolls) 54x24—Jaw 84x56 
Locos. 1@ ton Whit. 36” ga.—Vulcan S/G 20 ton 
A. V. Konsberg, ti! W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


10” & 12” Dredges with 250 & 300 HP Motors 

Gyratory Crushers, all makes and sizes. 

Jaw Crushers 10x20, 10x30” Universal, 15x36” Pioneer, 
24x36” Farrell, 24x30” Carroll. 

Barber Green, Haiss & Nelson Bucket Loaders. 

Shovels, Screens, Diesel & Steam Power Plants. 

What do you need? What have you for sale? 


Mid-Continent Equipment Co. 


Pa. 2290 710 Eastgate St. Louis, Mo. 








RAILS NEW AND RELAYING 
MOST ALL SECTIONS IN STOCK also 
spikes, bolts, frogs, and switches available 
500 BRICK DRYER CARS 
M. K. FRANK 


480 Lexington Ave. 25 St. Nicholas Bldg. 
New York City Pittsburgh, Penna. 





RENT OR SALE 
1—1% yd. Thew-Lorain Shovel. Overhauled. 
1—% yd. Speeder Shovel, Caterpillar Diesel Engine. 
1—220 ft. Gardner-Denver Portable Compressor. 
Overhauled. 
1—Complete Universal Portable Crushing outfit, 
18”x36” roller bearing Jaw, double rolls, ete. 
1—A. C. Maintainer, and (1) IHC 50 Diesel with 
Bullgrader 
1—No. 101 Lima Shovel 1% yd. Spent $2600. over- 
hauling. Price $6000. 
M. WENZEL 
5322 Aberdeen Road, Kansas City, Kansas 








FOR SALE—DIESEL SETS 


3—100 K.W. 240 V. 514 R.P.M. 
Worthington 6 cyl. Modern— 
Complete—Operating. 

2—300 K.W. 480 V. 360 R.P.M. 
Busch-Sulzer—Operating. 

Also Others 


STEPHEN A. DOUGLASS CO. 
630 Fort Washington Avenue 
New York, New York 








Bucyrus-Erie Steam Dragline, Class 
14, Boom 87%’, 2% yd. bucket. 


A-1 condition. 3argain price. 


The Industrial Equipment Corp. 
P. O. Box 1647 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Warehouse: Carnegie, Pa. 











Link-Belt 1% yd. gas Crane &/or Dragline. 
Northwest 1 yd. Shovel &/or Crane, model 105. 
Shovel Front or parts—for P&H 206 % yd., msc. 
others. Fairleads for Link-Belt 1% & 2 yd. 
Drag Scraper & Slackline Excavator Equipment, % 
yd. & larger, buckets, hoists, etc. 
Barber-Greene Gas Crawler Bucket loader. 
Crushers 5%’ Symons Cone. Mse. jaw & gyratory. 
Screens—4x8 Link-Belt 2 deck. Msc. others. 
Buckets—Clam., Scraper, Drag., & Slackline. 
20 HP Gas Motor, mounted on steel skids. $125. 
James Wood, 53 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 








DEPENDABLE USED MACHINES 
Cedar Rapids 36” apron feeder 
Farrell 24x36 jaw crusher 
Gruendler 10x20 roller bearing crusher 
Symons 4x12, 2-deck screen 
A-C Model L with Baker bulldozer 
Haiss loader 
Conveyors, washers, pumps, ete. 

TRACTOR & EQUIPMENT CO. 

3515 W. 5Sist St. Chicago 





FOR SALE 
Caterpillar 22 gasoline tractor and bulldozer. $2,050.00. 
Caterpillar 60 gasoline tractor. $1,750.00. 
AC gasoline tractor, rubber. $750.00. 
Caterpillar No. 10 gasoline Auto Patrol. $2,000.00. 
Wisconsin 6-cyl. 120 H.P. gasoline power unit, 
complete. Mounted. $1,750.00. 
Say City Model R %-yd. drag and shovel. $6,000.00. 
B. E. 30-B gasoline 1l-yd. dragline. $7,500.00. 
B. E. No. 1035 gasoline 1%-yd. dragline. $8,500.00. 
This equipment in good working condition. 
Clifford Waterhouse ackson, Mississippi 








200 H.P. Atlas Diesel engine. 

100 H.P. 220/440 v. 3 p. 60c. 760 rpm. slipring 
motor with drum controller and resistance. Guaran- 
teed. 


No. 3 and No. 4 Austin gyratory crushers 
New extra manganese head for No. 4. 


BOOTHE EQUIPMENT CO. 


1629 Coliseum New Orleans, La. 


Allis-Chalmers 18” gyratory No. 8K crusher; A-1. 

Brownhoist 20-ton locomotive crane, steam, 49’ boom, 
ASME boiler, 100% rebuilt, ship Feb. 

Milwaukee (Westinghouse-Baldwin) 8-ton gasoline 
locomotive, 36” ga., good condition. 

Milwaukee 7-ton 30” ga. gas locomotives (3). 

Davenport, Vulcan, & Porter, 18-ton steam S/T 36” 
ga. locomotives (4), 10°x16” cyls.; good. 

Bucyrus-Erie 1%-yd. GA-2 gas-air shovel. 

Monighan Walker dragline, elec., 3-yd., 70’ bm. 

H. Y. SMITH CO., 828 N. B’way, Milwaukee, Wis. 








FOR SALE 
% yd. Erie B-2 Steam Shovel No. 9627 
16x16 New Holland Double Roll Crusher 
21x24 McLanahan Double Roll Crusher 
21x24 McLanahan Single Roll Crusher 
22x14 Reliance Jaw Crusher 
No. 2-E Telsmith, 32” Reduction Crusher 
8” Traylor Gyratory Crusher 
10, 12, 24” Elevator Buckets 

MAXIMON MACHINE CO. 

801 N. Logan Bivd. 

Altoona, Pa. 


Phone. 2-5242 


CRANE, LOCOMOTIVE 35-40T No. 6 Brownhoist 
CRANE, LOCOMOTIVE 20T No. 4 Brownhoist 
CRANE, LOCOMOTIVE 15T No. 3 Brownhoist 
CRANE, OVERHEAD 10T Morgan 40’ spn 230 DC. 
CRANE, OVERHEAD 5T Hilles-Jones 40’ spn, 230 
COMPRESSOR, AIR 599CFM 16&10x14 IR XB2. 
COMPRESSOR, AIR 369CFM 12x10 ChiPneu NSB. 
COMPRESSOR, AIR 166 CFM 9x8 Sullivan WG6. 
PUMP, Cntrfgl, Worthington 700GPM 231’ hd 60 HP. 
PUMP, Cntrfg!, F-M 400 GPM 125’ hd 30 HP. 
G. M. Meriwether, Farley Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 








FOR SALE OR RENT 
Modern portable washing, crushing 
and screening plant. 

Address replies to: 
Box No. 204 


PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 
538 8S. Clark St. Chicago, Ill. 


For Sale 
ROTARY KILN, 6'6”x100’ 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 

38 years’ experience 
13490 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
“Anything Containing IRON or STEEL” 








15 Ton—McMyler Steam Locomotive Crane 
4 Wheels—50’ Boom—1™% yd. Hercules 
Bucket. 


70,000 Gal. Steel Water Tank—70’ Legs. 
Immediate Shipment 


ARTHUR S. PARTRIDGE 


We have one 12” special Morris 
Dredge Pump, never been installed. 
Weighs 18,930 pounds all complete. 
If interested will send sketch. 


MADDOX FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS 














417 Pine St. Louis, Mo. ARCHER, FLORIDA 
FOR SALE WANTED 
SLACKLINE CABLEWAY 4 men capable of managing concrete pipe manufac- 
85’ Steel Tower — 150 H.P. Motor — 2 yd. turing plants. Location: Northern New Jersey, 
Bucket. Complete in every detail and in best Philadelphia, Washington, D. C., Virginia. 
of condition. Box 220 


KICKAPOO SAND & GRAVEL Co. 
Box 112, Peru, Indiana 








PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 
538 S. Clark St., Chicago, II. 








100 


Pit and Quarry 
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{—Notary Kilns, 6’6”x100’, 10’'x125 

1 Kennedy Van Saun 8’x 12’ A 
Swept Tube Mill. 

2 Jeffrey Hammer Mills, 24”’x36”, 1 
x 3". 

1 Denver 36”x16” Crushing Rolls 

3—Tyler Hummer Screens, 3'x5’, 4’x! 

2 taymond Mills, 2 and 4 rolls 

1 taymond No. 1 Impact Mill 

3—Hardinge Mills, 6’x36”, 8’x36”. 

6—Rotary Dryers 


r 


R 


3’x18’, 4'x30’, 4’x40’, 5’x35’, 6’x65 


16—Jaw Crushers 3”x5” to 84”’x56 

14—Hammer Mills, Williams, Jeffre 
Gruendler, JaYBee, 5 to 100 HP 

10—Steel Bins 10 to 100 tons 

3—Tube Mills, 4’x16’, 5’x22’ 

6—Oliver Filters, 3’x2’ to 11°x8’ 

6—Dorr Thickeners and Classifiers 


\ 


Partial List Only. Send for bulletins. 


‘ 


183 VARICK STREET NEW YORK 


| LEavgerem 














LOCOMOTIVES 
SHOVELS — CRANES 
CARS 


i—50 ton American 4 wheel sadd 
tank, code boiler, standard gaug 
being rebuilt. 

1—22 ton American 4 wheel sadd 
tank, code boiler, standard gaug 
overhauled. 


le 


€ 


le 


S, 


1—33 ton standard gauge Vulcan sad- 


dle tank, ASME Code boiler. 


5 62 ft. flat cars 80,000 lb. capacity 
cast steel truck frames steel 
draft sills, wood superstructure 
interchange condition 


Crane or Dragline Fronts for Maric 
37 and Bucyrus 50-B, One Each. 





yn 


1—1% Yd. Rehandling Clamshel 


Bucket, Practically New. 


Birmingham Rail & Locomotive Co. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 








—STACKER— 


STOCK PILING OR SPOIL 


FOR HIGH 


165 boom—5 ton aluminum 
250 HP Hoist Motor. 
All electric with cab control. 


travel and steer motors. 


car (counter balanced). 


Caterpillar mounted with individual 


Ideal for disposing of material from short-boom shovel. 


Address inquiries to— 


HUNTSVILLE-SINCLAIR MINING CO. 


114 W. 11th St. 


Kansas City, Missouri 














FOR SALE 


1 Ingersoll Rand; Type OR¢ 
compressor, plate valves in 2 stage air 


Steam driver 


compound Corliss steam cylinders 138 

air Wheeler condensor, steam pump 
300 HP, G. E. Synchronous motor 2200 \V 60 
350 HP, G.E. Synchronous motor 2200 V 60 
100 HP Type Y Diesel engine direct 

KW generator, all complete 
110 HP Ingersoll Rand Diesel engine belt 

KW generator Separate or together 
i125 HP. C.P.T Diesel oil engine 

inders, all complete 

1 5-ton electric hoist, trolley for Monora 0 \ 


3 ph.—60 cy 


Casellini-Venable Corporation 


BARRE, VERMONT 


Gears sprox 











Surplus Equipment For Sale 


1—% yd. Northwest shovel serial N 97 old 

cats rebuilt Climax engined used 100 hrs. $1200 
1—% yd. Northwest shovel serial No. 78 i style cat 
Climax engine. $1200 

1—Waukesha engine EU 202F, N 69580 ¢ 1 con 
lition rebuilt. $300 

1000 ft. used 24” rubber covere belting it piece 
\%” top 1/16” bottom; price per foot $1.90 

100 24” used top concave ball bearing idlers; each $ 
50 24” bottom used ball bearing idlers; each $7.00 
1—Wooden sand scow approx. 112’ x 33° x 10°. $200 


1—Wooden sand scow approx. 11f 
Above subject to prior sale 


SOUTH RIVER SAND CO. 


OLD BRIDGE, N. J. 


x 31’ x 9.6’. $4500 








BELT CONVEYOR EQUIPMENT 
12”, 36”, 30” & 24” conveyor belt 
6” belt conveyors, 100’ to 200’ 
s0” belt conveyors, 150’ long 


16” belt conveyor 90’ long 

0 head & tail belt pulleys with accessories 

0 driving pulleys and fly wheels, 6” to 8’ 
Portable Scoop trough 18” belt conveyor, 35’ 


CRUSHERS, MILLS, ROLLS 
Traylor Bulldog 11” gyratory crusher 
Sturtevant Mill No. 0 Rotary Fine crusher 
Williams Regular hammermill No, 2 


Williams ‘‘Semi-Vuleanite’’ hammermill No. 2 

Al Chalmers double roll crusher 42”x16” B 
Jeffrey single roll crusher, 36°x30” with knobs 
Sir oll crusher, 24’x24” with knobs 


Amer. Std louble crushing rolls 36’x30” 
\ Std lisintegrator, 18” & 24”x30” 


BUCKET ELEVATORS 


i?’ elevator, 10” malleable buckets on chain 
belt elevators with 4” & 5” spaced buckets 
0’ elevator, 20” malleable bucket on 2 chains 
tor, 18” malleable bucket on 2 chains 
} itor, 15” malleable bucket on 2 chains 





ator, 12” malleable bucket on chain 


2 levator, 6” malleable bucket on chain 

10’ elevator, 20” continuous buckets on belt 
elevator, 30” continuous buckets on 2 chains 
elevator, 18” continuous buckets on 2 chains 


tor, 8” malleable buckets on chain 
r Y” Salem buckets on 6 ply belt 





elevat 


Malleable, Salem & Continuous steel buckets, 
iy” 


SCREENS, WASHERS, SAND TANKS 


Hummer 3°x5’ vibrating screens, 1&2 deck 
r ing screens, 2’x8’, 2°6"x12’, 3'x8’, 4’x16 
relsmith Serew sand washer, 28x12’, V drive 


relsmith No 7 Tilding sand tanks 
AIR COMPRESSORS 


kets, elevator & driving chain, bearings 


u 


529 


igo 14°x12” belted, 100 hp slip ring motor 
CFM 
Schramm 4 cyl. V belt to 60 hp motor 360 CFM 
Ing Rand, 2 cyl. direct to 50 hp Waukesha, 
CFM 
Ing. Rar 6’x6” vertical, hopper cooled 44 CFM 


MISCELLANEOUS 
75 hp Fairbanks-Morse diesel engine, YV, 300 
8 ton Plymouth standard gauge locomotive 


8 ton Whitcomb 36” g. locomotive 

i ton V an 36” g. locomotive 

Mercury 30” g. storage battery locomotive 
Sprague 10 ton AC electric car puller 
Sprague 6 ton DC electric car puller 

D r, revolving 4’x2l1’ with 18” flue 
Heavy shoring screw jacks 


Koehring % yd. batch mixer on skids 

alo 1%” bar cutter with power 

Pumps, motor, engines, steel bins 

Speed reducers, pressure and storage tanks 
Generators for Hummer screens 

Belt trippers for 24” 30” belt 


G. A. UNVERZAGT & SONS, 
136 COIT STREET, IRVINGTON, N. J. 


rpm 








TEUSCHERS STOCK LIST 


EVERYTHING LISTED IS IN OUR 
ST. LOUIS STOCK 


RUBBER BELTING 


FRICTION SURFACE TRANSMISSION BELTING 

CARRIES OUR CELEBRATED BRAND “‘TE-CO 
Width Ply 

1 to 48 Inch 3 

1 to 48 Inch 

1 to 48 Inch 

1 to 48 Inch 

l 


to 48 Incl 


ELEVATOR & CONVEYOR BELTING 
FRICTION SURFACE BRANDED TE-CO 
Width P 

6 to 48 Inct 

S to 48 Inet 

10 to 48 Inct 

10 to 48 Inet 

12 to 48 Inct 


RUBBER COVERED CONVEYOR BELTING 
BRANDED } ) 

Width "ri ass sa — Pulley 
12 ' ) 1/29 


1 
1 
1 
< j 1] 
18 j 1 rs 
24 ) 1/8 " 
s0) f ’ 

l 


“ROCKWOOD” V BELTS 


ALL TRANSMISSION SIZES IN STOCK 
Multiple Gro A—-Matched Sets 
Multiple Groove B—Matched Sets 
Multiple Groove ¢ Matched Sets 
Multiple Groove D—Matched Sets 
Multiple ¢ E—Matched Sets 
Fractional Horsepower } 
Fractional Horsepower FI 
Buy Only Branded Belting for 


30,000 IRON AND STEEL PULLEYS) 


ALL SIZES TO 84x20” INCLUDING 


1roove 


A 
5 


20-—58x12 Cr. Steel Sp i00—26x6 Cr. Steel Sp 

19—50x10 Cr. Cast Solid | 800—26x4 Cr. Steel Sp 

10—42x10 Cr. Cast Solid | 400—12x4 Cr. Steel Sp 

20—-36x10 St. Steel Sp 200 8x3 Cr. Cast Solid 

-00—28x8 St. Steel Sp. 200 ox3 Cr. Cast Solid 
BABBiTT META 

Turbo Nichol Hardened High Speed and/or Hea 


Duty, 75¢ lb 
Marine—Medium Speed—Heavy Shock and Duty 
50¢ Ib 


TE-CO ALL PURPOSE 
For speeds to 400 RPM 20¢ Ib 


TEUSCHER PULLEY & BELTING CO. 


804 N. 2nd, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
“The Test of Time Since ’99” 





February, 1943 




































BROADCAST SECTION 





WANTED 
R Rollers. 
I—-Gas. 
(sas or Diesel. 
Pullshovel. 
| Crane-Shovel. 
M r, 12’ Blade. 


B 

30 ler—side & end load. 
2 Gas Locomotive. 
24’ evor. 60 to ZO ft. 


20 Loco.-Crane, 50 ft. 


Ba Snow Loader. 
B l'renching Machine. 
LO e Pump, 100 Ib. 
4 7% Dump Truck. 
Ga OO AMP welder. 


J. T. WALSH, Brisbane Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Motors and Generators, A.C. and D.C. 
for sale at attractive prices. New and 
Rebuilt. All fully guaranteed. Write 
for List and Prices. 
Vv. M. NUSSBAUM & CO. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 








RAILS and ACCESSORIES 
RELAYING RAILS—Super-quality machine-recondi- 
tioned—not ordinary Relayers 
NEW RAILS, Angle and Splice Bars, Bolts, Nuts, 
Spikes, Frogs, Switches, Tie Plates, and all 
other Track Accessories. 
Most sizes usually avaflable from warehouse stocks. 
Every effort made to take care of emergency require- 


ments. Phone, Write or Wire 
L. B. FOSTER COMPANY, Inc. 
PITTSBURGH NEW YORK CHICAGO 





Royal E. Burnham 


Attorney at Law 
s 


Patent and Trade-Mark 
Causes 
- 
511 Eleventh Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








WANTED 


Back hoe for Northwest Model No. 25 
(4% yd.) 


BUFFALO TOP SOIL CORP. 
3580 Sheridan Dr. Buffalo, N. Y. 





HORACE J. HALLOWELL 


Analytical and Consulting Chemist 

323 Main Street Danbury, Conn. 

The Chemical Analyses of Minerals, 
Carbonate and Silicate Rocks. 














WANTED 
ROTARY KILNS & DRYERS 
CRAWLER & LOCOMO. 
TIVE CRANES 
a 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
irs’ experience. 


Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


[RON or STEEL” 


Wanted experienced electric shovel 
operators for Marion 1% and 2 yard 
shovels for work near Nashville. Call 


us collect or wire collect. 


Franklin Limestone Company 


612 10th Ave., North Nashville, Tenn. 


Phone 6-2612 


CORE DRILLING 
ANYWHERE 


We look into the earth 
PENNSYLVANIA 


DRILLING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 














Wanted—Two late model Chain Drive Mack Dump 
Trucks not older than 1939 or later preferred, Models 
F.G.’s or F.H.'s, or two Sterling Chain Drive Dump 
Trucks with not less than five cubic yard dump bodies 


BRIDGEPORT SAND & GRAVEL CO. 


218 Charles Street Bridgeport, Conn. 














WANTED 


CR to 40 ton capacity. 
S| yd. to 2-yd. cap. 
ie JES—6 to 15 ton 
DI i-yd. to 2-yd. 
BAC] 2 to l-yd. cap. 


Grey Steel Products Co., Inc. 
74 Central Ave., Glen Rock, N. J. 
Ridgewood 6-2275 


QUARRY SUPERINTENDENT with 15 

years’ experience desires position in 

middle west. For particulars write 
Box No, 212 

PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 

538 8S. Clark St. Chicago, Ill. 








L. H. HOFFMAN, Pres. 


eT Vile) lemete) iam) Tia a, fe 
HOFFMAN BROS. DRILLING COMPANY 
PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA. 
We drill for any mineral. We have more than fifty 
steam, electric and gasoline drills, adapted for any 
job. Satisfactory cores guaranteed. Our prices are 


right. / 
Established 1902 - - . _ Telephone No. 382 | 


FOR SALE 


18” x 36” Stevenson Single Roll Crusher. 
9” x 36” Wheeling Jaw Crusher. 

9” x15” Phillips Jaw Crusher. 

#4 Champion Jaw Crusher. 

#1 Williams Hammermill Crusher. 


PITTSBURGH MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT 
Aspinwall co. Pennsylvania 


























WANTED—USED 


Jaw crusher 6x36 or 8x36 short head Gyratory Cone 
Crusher. 

%& yd. shovel, good condition 

18” and 24” Conveyor belting. 

8” Turbine Pump, 80-100 ft. setting. 

1 Bucket loader. 


CEMSTONE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


1520 East Minnehaha St. . Paul, Minn. 











For Sale—1l Inge Rand, Type XB-2, 2 staged 
9 


air compressor, 2x16, 888 cu. ft., complete 
with 125 HP, 3 bes Boas 2200 volts, 3 phase, 60 
cycles, Allis Chalmers motor and starter, also a 
double leather belt 18 in., centers 20 ft. Good 
condition 

Wanted—1 magnetic pulley for 230 volts, D.C. What 
have you 


CASELLINI- yenaees CORPORATION 
Barre, Vermon 











WANTED 


DIESEL ENGINES WANTED 




















ROCK GRAPPLES WANTED 



































M 1500 HP in one or more units with or without Preferably Owens in a 51RA, 65RA 
." er Generators. Single unit preferred. Give full or a No. 610RA Semi-blade. Other 
P iri information. types considered, also Brooks Load- 
BOX 120 lugger. 
JOHN RITTER PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS L. F. FERNALD 
ORF, MARYLAND 538 S. Clark S Chicago. Ill. Tarpon Springs, Florida 
ITUATION WANTED 
WANTED! Commercial wo aunmen concrete plant superin- 
+ or 30 cubic yard tcndent OF manufacturers eked. Two years experi WANTED 
ence advertising and sales promotion manager for ; : 
AIR DUMP CA R s construction equipment manufacturer, last 7 months 4or % yd. shovel. Must be in 
e, make or location. ~oncret lant perintendent « largest D.P.C i 2. 
" Ga s Diesel Leoes. project in U.S.A. University graduate, draft classi good shape. 
TEEL PR : fication 3A. Best references. 
sa, ones nine BUFFALO TOP SOIL CORP. 
_ isa nd. Ave., Chicago, Ulnels 538 S. Clark St. Chicago, HI. 3580 Sheridan Dr. Buffalo, N. Y. 
OFFICES and PLANTS WE SERVE 4 WAYS 
and Ph © FARQUIPMENT AN 
CHICAGO NEW YORK Ca BUY | REBUILD 
Washtenaw Ave 30 Church St, Dept. ENR = 
A ORPORATION 





». Bon #93 


Dept. ENR 1503 Race St. 


PITTSBURGH | PHILADELPHIA 
P.« 933. 


102 








SELL | RENT 





Pit and Quarry 





BROADCAST 








DIESEL ENGINES AND GENERATOR 


SETS IN OUR STOCK 


1i—20 HP Fairbanks- 1—150 HP Hercules* 
Morse. 2—100 HP Fairbanks 
50 HP Int Morse 


SF ee | 4 119% HP Buches 
Harvester UD-9. 3 330° HP Fairbanks 


~ 


1—55 HP Ciummins* Morse 
1—65 HP .Buda™ 1—360 HP Fairbanks 
i—s0 HP. Atlas* rg: 

po \sathas 1—440 HP Ingersol 


1—120*HP’Atlas* ——- Rand 
*Equipped with Power Take-off 
A. G. SCHOONMAKER COMPANY 


59 Church Street New York, N. Y. 
Phone Worth 2-0455-6-7 








SPREADER PLOW 


Bucyrus Class 50, Std. Ga.; Adjust- 
able 12’ Min., 23’ 9” maximum, each 
side of track. Pneumatic control 
by one man; weight 137,500 lbs.; 
cost new $26,000.00; used very lit- 
tle; excellent condition; located 
near Hibbing, Minnesota. 


TRUCKS, EUCLID 


6-10 yard Euclid Model FD rear 
dump trucks, with Cummins Su- 
per-charged Diesel Engine. 


BUTLER BROTHERS 


(Iron Ore Miners) 
137 E. Sth St. St. Paul, Minn. 








FOR RENT—PAVING OUTFIT 


1—Complete Concrete Paving Outfit including ne 


new Koehring 34E Twin Batch Paver 

Boom, Template Puller, Sub-Grade Planer, Pus! 
Planer, Gas-Electric Finishing Machine Long 
tudinal Finisher, R B Power Sub-grader, Cart 
Form Grader, Bucyrus-Erie Crane with 1% yd 
Clam Shell Bucket, Bin and Batcher oO Bl 
Bulk Cement Plant, Triplex Water Pumy 1(M) 
feet of Forms, Vibrators 35,000 feet Water P 
etc. The above offered for rental onl) " 

rent outfit complete but will consider upit 


major items only. 


ROY-C-WHAYNE 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 








STANHOPE OFFERS! 





COMPRESS HAMMER MILLS 
BELTE ass. ag. 676, 1000, = & 1570 Ft. 4 Jeffreys: 24x18-A, 36x24-B, 42x36-E & 42x48-B. 
ELECTRIC: 78, 676, 807, 1302, 1722 & 2850 Ft. Srauttane No. 1 Jumbo Jr., & No. 6 Universal. 
DIESEL: 105, ee 420, 603, 807 - 1000 Ft Nos. 4,6 & 8 watome Jumbo. 
PORTABLE GAS: 110, 160, 220, 31 540 & 1300 Ft No. 36 Am, oo Rol 
STEAM: 49, 310, 528, 1300 & 2200 Ft. Gruendler No 
BUC. STEEL BINS 
50 Skips and Battleship Type. 2 to 6 Yds. 72 Ton BLAW-KNOX 2 Compt.; also 250 ton. 
ct ote Bucyrus moet Grab _ 2 Yas 100 Ton BLAW-KNOX 2 Compt 
LAMSHELL: le, 34, 11 2 
ORANGE PEEL: hg” %, iy 2 s 3 Yds CEMENT BIN : 
DRAGLINE: i. 34. 1, Yds. Cap. 400 Bbl. Portable BUTLER Buik Cement Bin with 
CRANES & ‘DRAGLINES putter Full Automatic Electric Push Button Weigh 
Batcher. 
5 Ton BROWNHOIST, 30 Ft. Boom Gas. 
12 Ton NORTHWEST 50 Ft. Boom Gas. SYNCHRONOUS MOTOR GENERATORS 
12 Ton KOEHRING 45 Ft. nom Gas. 100 K.W. RIDGWAY 3 /60 /2200-250-275 volt. 
16 Ton Speedcrane, Gas, 50 Ft. Boom. 150 K.W. GEN. ELEC. 3 /60 /2200-250-275 volt. 
25 Ton BROWNING & 30 Ton AMERIC Sgoomative. 200 K.W,. RIDGWAY 3 /60 ‘2200-250-275 v., 900 rom 
25 Ton LINK BELT K-48 Electric, 70 Ft oor 
2'@ Yd. Lorain Model 95, Diesel Dragline. 240 K.W. F. DIESEL GENERATORS 
CATERPILLAR SHOVELS 300 K.W. Worthington 3/60/2400 ¥. 
4% Yd. P. H. Gas & af Yd. Insley Gas. 125 K.W. F.M. i 
3) Yd, KOEHRING Geeo ne. 
i Yd, 14 Yd. ‘2 Yd., 4 Yd. & 8 Yd. MARION RAYMOND MILL 
5 Roll High Side 
1 Yd NORTHW pat Gas & 7/8B2 Steamer. 
11% Yd. BUCYRUS 41B Steamer, BELT: CONVEYOR PARTS > 
‘ “ : 1000 Ft. 60 In., 700 Ft. 42 In., 600 Ft 
114% Yd. Lima 750 Diesel. 36 I x YH 342 F 24 1 517 F 
ive Yd. KOEHRING G01. 20 in. 207 Ft is — 1000 Ft i4 in. ‘se 16 In. 
OIL DISTRIBUTORS’ TRUCKS IDLERS: ' 36 In..°30 In.,'24 In., 20 In., 18 In, 
3—1000 gal. ETNYRE Mack. Head & Tail—Pulleys Takeup for all sizes 
DUMP CARS Steel Frames: 2,000 Ft. 24 In., 30 In, & 36 In. Sec- 
tions, 
46 are. 1 30 In, G V Shaped. 
isa vd. 3 va ie te i398 In? Gas — ROTARY DRYERS AND KILNS 
20—Std,. “the 20 30 Yd. Cap. 36 In. x 20 Ft.. 3 Ft ; 30 4 Ft. x 20 ete. 
BALL, ROD °AND TUBE MILL LS 54 In. x 30 Ft., 42 In * Oe Fi., 5 Ft. x 30 Ft., 
. 5 Ft. x 16 Ft... 5 Ft. x 60 Ft 6 Ft. x 60 Ft., 
Sas Sootonees Pelwre Sar. 6 Ft. x 70 Ft., 70 In. x 40 Ft., 5x30 & 8x84 
5 atch } } : Ils 25 
5/x22” HARDINGE CONICAL Dry Ball Mill. Double a a eae) ee a 
6'x22” HARDINGE CONICAL Pe —. Mi 
4x8, 8x6, & 10x99 Straight Ball Mil STEEL DERRICKS 
8’x22 HARDINGE CONICAL Ball ~y Pebble Mill. GUY: 8 Ton 85 Ft Boom, 15 Ton 100 Ft Boom, 
4x16, 5x18 5x22, & 6x22 Tube Mills, 20 Ton 115 Ft. Boom, 50 Ton 100 Ft. Boom 
£4. & “ty | > re nie STIFF LEG: 5 Ton 70 ee ,Boom. 15 Fon 309 ay 
2x o, 5x anc x Boom, 25 Tor 100 a toom, 75 Ton 35 t. 
4x16 Smidth Tube Mill Stlex Boom. : ‘ : . . . 
54x20 Smidth a a Mang. Lining. aii ” tte ee ae . 
‘ DI . 7 », 8 and 15 Ton 36 2 In. Ga 
a ‘PULVERIZERS GASOLINE: 8 Ton, 5 Ton, > om 12,14 & 30 Ton. 
Sturtevant ing o 9 Ton, 20 ‘on, 40 on, 60 on 0 on 
RAYMOND ay toh ae No. g000. 0 & 3. ELECTRIC: 2 Ton, 5 Ton, 8 Ton, 17 Ton & 40 Ton, 
RAYMOND Im Mills No 32 e 
GRUENDLER XXB Mill & Jay Bee No. 3 & 4. SCREENS 
RAYMOND 4 & 5 ROLL MILLS & 5 Ft. Chaser Mill. VIBRATING: 2x4, 3x6, 2x8, 3x 3x5, 4x5, 4x8, 
SEPARATORS AND COLLECTORS ROBINS. 1 I INK BEL te nw R a > ARA * 
14 ft., 8 ft. and 12 ft. Separators REVOLVING: 3x1 x1¢ x18, 3x24, 4x16, 
ROLL CRUSHERS 4x20, 4x23, ry 5x< 30: a+ +t 6x20 
36x60 Fairmont Single Roll. STEEL STORAGE TANKS 
36x20 Diamond Double Roll. 35~—4000 10000 5000 and 
24x24 & 36x16 & 36x20 Diamond Double Roll. "20000 * 5 _ .: t 1 ‘4 Vertical . 
JAW CRUSHERS 50000 gal. on 100 ft ver 
10x8 13x7l%, 14x7, 15x, 15x10, 16x89, 16x12, 60000 gal 85 ft. tow 
16x10, 18x11, 20x8, 20x6, 20x10, 20x12, 20x11, 100000 gal. o 100 ft. tower 
26x12, 30x15, 30x13, 36x30, 36x18, 36x14, 
36x15, 36x9, 36x6. 38x18, 36x10, 36x24, 42x9, P RAILROAD CARS 
48x36, 60x42, 84x66, 36x16, 9x36. 12—50 Ton pom pets em ip Gondolas 
30x10 Gruendler Roller Bearin 7—50 Ton LACKLINES 
CONE & GYRATORY CRUSHERS SAUERMAN DRAG AND SLACK 
18 tn., 24 in., 30 tn., 36 in. and 48 in. Symons Disc. 1 34 yd. Gas L 1a ye ome ‘ = , 
21K & 18N Allis Chaimers. 1—1 yd. Electric 3 yi ectric 
4—10 TZ i er 4 Ft. Gyratory. JACK HAMMERS ‘AND DRIFTERS 
4—Nos. 5, 6 Austin Gyratory. 21 Worthington 169 Drifters. 
2—Traylor i. 12 Bulldog Gyratory. 12 Worthington 180 Drifters 
8 in, Traylor T, oe Telsmith No. 9 6 Gardner-Denver 15 Jackhammers 2d ‘ 
17 Gates K Nos , 6, Tie, 8 & Yin. 45 Ingersoll-Rand Drifters S70, N75, X71, DASS 
6. oe AS neh. Superior Paw. SS Snpersell-naes Rh’ RACK SCALE 
KENNEDY: Nos. 19, 25, 39 & 49 pee - R. R. TRA K 4 
rt SP 128 lion 60’ “ WHIRLEY CRANES 
7 Ft., S&S Ft 4 Ft., 3 Ft. and 2 Ft. Symons Cone 
DRILLS 5 Clyde 75 to jee Ft. Bo 
4—SANDERSONS 14 & LOOMIS 44. RILL SHARPENERS 
7—Ingersoll-Rand Wagon ae FB & M2 5 I.R. 4K Sh R. Grinders. 
29T ARMSTRONG Well Dr 6 Ingersoll-Rand 54, 40, 50 & 34's 
HOISTING. ENGINES 7 Sullivan Class A, 4 
7 Gasoline 15, 40, 60 & 100 H.P. 8 Gardner-Denver ato. eps 
17 Steam 7x10, 814x10 and 10x12 CONE CRUSHERS 
8 Electric 20, 35, 50, 60, 100 & ‘i50 H.P Symons No. 514 and 7 Ft 


R. C. STANHOPE, INC. Lincoln "Bidg., 60. E. 42nd St, New York, N. 


Murray Hill 2-3075 or 2-3076 








DREDGE FOR SALE 
*Steel Hull 
*214 yd. Dipper 
Drum Engine 
*3 Spuds 
*lLocated Norfolk 
Offered subject to prior sale. 
J. B. & J. W. Roberts 
P. O. Box 34 
Richmond, Virginia 





=8 BROWNING CRANE FOR SALE 


Locomotive Crane with steel , = saci declines ‘eatin 
I 0’ boom. ASME Boiler. sir ep f tor and pipls ce ie 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY EQUIPMENT CO. H. P. Electric Motor 


513 Locust St. St. Louis, Mo. 


thing now PEAPACK LIME COMPANY, INC. 


t sell Gladstone, New Jorsey 






































IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT NEW GUARANTEED 


( 


ABRASIVE = 7 # 
RESISTANT COVERS | FRICTION SURFACE | A” —WIDTH—AII Sizes 
Width Ply Top & Bottom Covers | Width Ply Width'Ply Width Ply 


OW PRICES RUBBER HIGH GRADE 


CONVEYOR and TRANSMISSION BELTING 


;ONVEYOR TRANSMISSION | ENDLESS “Vv” 
BELTING BELTING | BELTS 
HEAVY-DUTY— 





“B”—WIDTH— “ “ 














” ‘ lon Em ” ” e_e | “C”—WIDTH— “ ss 
FO 18” — 8 — 1/8" — 1/16" | 18"—6 10°6 6°—5 JS 
R SALE 42” 5 — 1/8” — 1/16” | 16"—6 10’—5 5°—5 | “D”—WIDTH . a 
Special Offering gy ak Sages ie —. 2s 2) se” “ 
30” 6 —1/3” — »” | 12°—6 "—5 % . es ee 
' 350 TONS STEEL CABLE 30° — 5 — 1/8" —1/16"|12°-5  6°—6  3°—4| Sold in Matched Sets 
1%" TO 1%” DIAMETER. ALL IN 24” — 5 1/8" — 1/32” | "BTEVATOR BELTING ; ‘ 
FIRST-CLASS CONDITION. 24” — 4 1/8” — 1/32” | HEAVY DUTY— RUBBER HOSE 
20” : ‘ A aa" | RUBBER COVERED ALL SIZES FOR 
Used Metal Working Machin¢ Pipe 20” 8” y 32” y Oo oO overs ATR 
; Structural Steel 18” — 4 1/8” — 1/32" tL m Cover AIR — WATER — 
Steet Plates and Sheets 16°— 4— 1/8” — 1/82" a a sae “pow we ae STEAM — SUCTION — 
‘ails, Locomotives, Ca ~ ’ » ae ’_. — — /16" . . va 
Gontinatere Beolbesen, 14” — 4 — 1/16” — 1/32” | 14 6 — ie? — ine FIRE — WELDING 
Storage Tanks 12” — 4 — 1/16” — 1/32” | yor __¢ __ 1716" — 1/16" ETC. 
Ake Wis San any of Above. a INQUIRE FOR PRICES :—: MENTION SIZE AND LENGTHS 
HYMAN-MICHAELS CO. CARLYLE RUBBER CO., Ine. 
122 S. Michigan Ay. Chicago, tll. 62 PARK PLACE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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IKE submarines that cruise beneath the sur- 
ace, Owen Dredging Buckets embody spe- 
cial and highly efficient features to protect 
against the uncommon difficulties encountered 
in this severe service . . . special protection 
against water, sand, grit, etc. 


THE OWEN BUCKET CO. 


a 6050 Breakwater Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
— S BRANCHES: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia. Berkeley, Cal. 
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ALLOY No. 2 





A super wearing Steel developed to resist the abra- 
sion and vibration of modern screening demands. 





“CLEVELAND” SCREENS 





A wire cloth of guaranteed accuracy backed by fine 





workmanship and an effort to satisfy. 


Available in Square Mesh and Rolled Slot. A trial 













































































will convince you of the superiority. 





2 Mesh .162 Ga. 


Rolled Slot THE CLEVELAND WIRE CLOTH & MFG. COMPANY 


574 E. 78th St. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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G7 OF ALL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 
: g ARE TO HANDS AND FINGERS 


AN CABL 
age REDUCES SUCH ACCIDENTS” 


7 en pti 
~ py ee y te’ 
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According to the National Safety Council, able—flexible—easy to handle. It resists kinking and 
30% of all time-out, industrial accidents are to fingers snarling. Worn or broken crown wires lie flat and in 
and hands. 20% of these accidents result in infec- | place—refusing to wicker out to puncture hands or 
tions. And a workman who has lost his hand through tear clothing...Furthermore, being preformed, tru-tay 
infection is just as incapacitated as if he had lost it will last longer than ordinary cable. It has far greater 
in a punch press or buzz saw. resistance to bending fatigue. That means reduced 
machine shutdowns for wywEew ROPES ARE WORN 
replacement — steadier 
production — greater 
dollar value... . All 


American Cable ropes 





We hope you have never had a lost-time accident 
due to wire rope. Some operators have, however, and 
1943 is no time to have workmen laid up with blood- 
poisoned hands. Many operators have drastically re- 
duced accidents (and compensation claims) by adopt- 





identified by th ] 
ing American Cable tru-tay Preformed—the safer rope. pargubehertapren 
strand are made of Im- 
Being preformed, American Cable tru-tay is tract- proved Plow Steel. 


AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, Detroit, Denver, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelatia, 
Pittsburgh, Houston, San Francisco, Tacoma 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 
CRIDGEPORT * CONNECTICUT ; 
(en ESSENTIAL PRODUCTS... TRU-LAY Aircraft, Automotive, and Industrial Controls, TRU-LOC Aircraft Terminals, AMERICAN CABLE Wire Rope, 
TRU-STOP Brakes, AMERICAN Chain, WEED Tire Chains, ACCO Malleable Castings, CAMPBELL Cutting Machines, FORD Hoists, Trolleys, 
HAZARD Wire Rope, Yacht Rigging, MANLEY Auto Service Equipment, OWEN Springs, PAGE Fence, Shaped Wire, Welding Wire, 
READING-PRATT & CADY Valves, READING Electric Steel Castings, WRIGHT Hoists, Cranes, Presses... I72 Business for Your Safety 
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Fast, dependable movement of materials 
under all conditions of service, at Jess cost 
per ton, is characteristic of every Porter 
Diesel Locomotive built. Rugged in con- 
struction and simple in design, they are easy 
to operate and economical to maintain. 
Thanks to a special method of springing and 
cross equalization, they can be used success- 
fully on rough track. Because of these and 
many other features, Porter Diesels are par- 
ticularly well adapted to quarry operations. 
If you want dependability, long life and 
low overall cost, get a PORTER Diesel 
Locomotive. Porter engineers will be glad 
to survey your requirements and recommend 
the size and type best suited to the job. 


—_. c 
Losotnotives H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
IsHes NEW YORK (o} = (07 Cero) 
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